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THE EMPEROR AKBAR 

akbar’s personal appearance, character and achievements 
There are many portraits of Akbar in Persian Mss. and in most 
cases they agree. There are several fine ones in the Clarke Mss. 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; there is a good likeness of Akbar 
and his son, Jahangir as a child, in Ashraf Album, Rieu’s Catalogue 
(p. 778 No. 10) and in the splendid Jahan-nama, also in llie 
British Museum and described in Rieu (p. 259). All these represent 
him as a somewhat stout man, with a fair complexion, and broad 
full face without beard. Perhaps the face somewhat resembled that 
of Cecil Rhodes, as I saw him in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. 
Jahangir, though a bad son, has left a very interesting and appre¬ 
ciative description of his father, and this occurs both in the authen¬ 
tic Memoirs, (p. 14) and in Price’s edition (p, 45). He says after 
describing some of his mental qualities: “As for his physiognomy, 
he was moderately tall and of a wheaten (this is, brownish) com¬ 
plexion with black eyes and eyebrows. An intelkclual look 
increased his beauty. He wa? shaped likcia tiger (that is, he was 
then in the flank) and wide-chested; and long in the hands and 
arms. On the left side of his nose he had a w'art which was very 
becoming, and in size like the half of a middle-sized pea. Those 
who were versed in the science of physiognomy regarded this wart 
as a sign of great successes and exalted fortunes. Ilis voice was 
very loud, and had a special flavour when he was speaking or des¬ 
cribing. His manners had nothing in common with ordinary 
people ; the Divine light (far Izdt) was manifest in them.” At 
(p. 16) of the TuzhIi (p. 48 of Price) Jahangir tells us: “ The laud¬ 
able qualities of my honoured father were beyond the bounds of 
encomium ; if books were composed about them, they would still 
convey but a part of them. In spite of his sovereignly and of his 
possessing such incalculable treasuies, and such num))ers of fighting 
elephants and Arabian steeds, he never deviated one h.iii’s breadth 
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from devotion to God and never departed from humility. He was 
always regarded by himself as the humblest of creatures and never 
forgot to think of his God.” 

“ Always, everywhere in all circumstances and companies, keep 
the heart’s eye secretly turned towards the Beloved.” 

To this description may be added that given by the Portuguese 
Jesuits who, thinking of their own olive-complexioned countrymen, 
said that Akbar was about “fifty years of age, white like an European, 
and of sagacious intellect.” 

An interesting feature in Akbar’s character is the strength of 
his attachments. Like his father and grandfather he .seems to have 
liad .a genius for fiiendship. Witness his love for Rajah Bir Bal, 
and for the two brothers Faizi and Abul Fazl, and above all his 
affection for ‘Aziz Koka, and his nurses. Aziz Koka often irritated 
liim, for he was of a wayward character, but Akbar always forgave 
him. Jahangir tells us that he found out that Aziz Koka had writ¬ 
ten a very disgraceful letter to Rajah Ali Khan of Khandes abusing 
Akbar ; he was di.sposed to punish him severely but desisted only 
from recollection of his father’s tenderness to him. He also tells 
us that Akbar appeared to him in a dream and begged him to 
forgive Aziz. “ One night in Dai (December), I saw my father in a 
dream who said to me Baba, pardon the offence of Aziz who is 
the Khan Azim for my sake. In consetjucnce of tliis dream, I 
resolved in my mind to send for him from the fort.’’ 

Akbar was undoubtedly one of the greatest and most cons[)icuous 
figures of the worlil in the sixteenth century. In Indian history 
he occupies a uniejue and unrivalled position while as regards 
dignity, morality, jierformance and vigour of mind he easily bears 
cfuupaiison with the idilest of contemporary European sovereigns. 
It his son Jahangir leminds us strangely of his brother-ruler, James 
the First, who had, as Macaulay and Dean Farrcr have pointed 
out, some affinities with the Emperor Claudius, Akbar is at least 
on a level with his contemporaries, Eli.iabeth of England and 
Henry Fouirth of France. He was both a man of action and a man 
of thought, a legislator as well as a conqueror. But though he was 
so prominent a personage and so much has been written about him, 
I feel some difficulty in understanding and describing his character. 
This is partly due to its c( nplexity and partly to our having no 
satisfactory account of his inner life. His grandfather Babar has 
revealed hims.'f to us in hi.s ALwoirs, and the simple and somewhat 
foolish chaiact'. i of his fatlier Humayun has been portrayed by 
Jauhai and his jister, Gtilbadan Begam, and also comes out in his 
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actions, but Akbar’s case is diflerent. IIis secretary and adulator, 
Abut Fazl, has written big books about him, but he did not know 
him till the latter was over thirty, and his account is so full of 
verbiage and exaggerated encomia that we get no clear picture from 
it of what the man really was. We have no loving and detailed 
characterisation of him such as the author of the Miralu-l-alam has 
given of Auranzebe, and we have no Bernier or Manucci. We might 
have expected to find a full account of Akbar in the Memoirs of 
his son Jahangir, but Jahangir was long estranged from his father, 
and he only gives a few hints about him. Curious to say, the best 
account of his father, especially the deathbed scene, is contained in 
the version of the Memoirs which is commonly regarded as spu¬ 
rious. Perhaps the most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Akbar has been made by his bitter critic, Abdu-l-qadir Badayuni. 
As Elphinstone says : “The impression left by this .almost hostile 
narrative is much more favourable than that made by his pane¬ 
gyrist.” We have also some interesting notes on Akbar in the 
letters of Fathers Rodolph Acquaviva and Jerome Xavier. 

The first impression which we get of Akbar is that he was a 
prince of a high and courageous spirit and possessed of great 
activity both of mind and body. Evidently he inherited from his 
father and mother—the latter of whom lived to a great age*—much 
vitality and a strong and healthy frame. He was not a profound 
thinker, and the time he lost in his boyhood when he preferred 
idleness and such sports as pigeon-flying and hunting to his lessons 
was never regained,! but he w'as always restlessly active and bent on 
running hither and thither and on acquiring inform.ation from (;vcry 
one, especially in regard to subjects of philosophy and religion. As 
the caustic B.adayuni says : “His M<ajesty collected the opinions 
of every one . . . and from his e.arliest childhood to his man¬ 

hood, to old age, passed through the most various phases, and 
h.ad collected everything which people can find in books with a 
talent to selection peculiar to himself, and a spirit of enquiry 
opposed to every principle.” Or as Akbar himself has put it in the 
conversations recorded by Abul Fazl : “ Discourses on philosophy 
have such a charm for me that they distract me from all else, and 
I forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest the necessary 
duties of the hour should be neglected.” He was far from being 
an angel in human form like St. Louis or Marcus Aurelius, for he 

• Father Pinheiro speaks of her as over 90. A. S. B. J. loi. 

t Akhar, like other men, lamented his wasted youth. “ Alas, said he, that 
in the first flush of youth our inestimable lives are unwoilhily spent! ” 
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was a man of strong passions and one who had slowly to work out 
his righteousness. He had not the good fortune to have a father 
or teachers such as Marcus Aurelius had, and he never quite 
succeeded in letting the tiger die. As has been truly said, he was 
a child of the desert f(jr he was born in or near the petty fort of 
Amarkot in days when there were no irrigation schemes, and when 
everything around was a sandy desert. He had an excellent 
mother, and a father who was learned and loveable, but he was 
separated from them while still an infant, and spent his early years 
among enemies and servants. He was liowever always gently 
treated by his aunts and other ladies, and so he never became 
brutalised.* Possibly he was by nature of somewhat slower develop¬ 
ment than is usually the case with eastern children. His son tells 
that he was much given in youth to the pleasures of the table, and 
the stories we hear of his submissiveness to Bairam, his guardian, 
and of his unworthy subjection to his nurse, Maham Anaga, show 
that he was not a youthful prodigy of decisiveness and indepen¬ 
dence. And though he was never needlessly cruel, and was 
shocked at the barbarities of his son, he was by no means scrupul¬ 
ous in taking life and seldom hesitated to put troublesome 
opponents out of the way. It suits Abul Ftul to dwell upon his 
mercifulness and to say that Akbar was always loath to destroy a 
building which God had founded, but the massacre at Chitor was 
as ruthless as those at Limoges and Drogheda, and perhaps no other 
eastern King ever trampled so many men under elephants. It is 
strange indeed that it seems never to have occurred to Akbar that 
he degraded his favourite animals by making them public execu¬ 
tioners, nor did he scruple to have opponents or rebels assassinated. 
It was thus that lie had caused his old playmate Ibrahim, the son of 
M. Kamran, to be put to death in Gwaliar, the Mullas drowned in 
the Jumna, and had Maklidumu-l-mulk poisoned and Abdu-n-nabi 
strangled. Hid son Jahangir committed a base act when he got a 
Hindu robber to slay his enemy Abul Fazl, but he might have 
excused himself by referring to his father's employment of a Calmack 
to w’aylay Misum Khan Farankhudi, and kill him as he was returning 
from an audience. On the other hand it is but fair to record that 
he as a lad refused to kill Hemu with his own hand and that he 

* T. R,:u’s account (A. S. U, J. io6) is : “A prince by nature just and good, 
nyiuisitive after novelties, curious of new opinions and that excelled in many 
vircues, especially in piety and reverence towards his parents.” 

‘Lii eftei, says Caliou, ‘on peut dire que la curiusile de savoir fait la passion 
uomin.usied Akbar.’ 
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spared Abu-l-maali and Mozaffar. There is an impression among 
Englishmen that Aurangzebc was more cruel than Akbar, but this is 
a mistake. Aurangzebe like all eastern princes, could not bear a 
brother near the throne and put his competitors to death, but, when 
once securely seated,he was exceedingly mild and did not inflict punish¬ 
ment even when it was deserved. As Khafi Khan says of him : 

“ from reverence to the injunctions of the Divine law, he did not 
inflict punishment (stasaf) and without punishment no country can 
be kept in order.” An instance of his good nature occurred when 
it was found that, by the carelessness of his servants, a quantity of 
barrels full of gunpowder had been left under his bed-chamber. 
Aurangzebe contented himself with remarking that if this had occurred 
in Jahangir’s time he would have put the servants on the top of the 
barrels and blown them into the air. It is Akbar’s somewhat cold¬ 
blooded callousness which has left among his countrymen the impres 
sion that he was a cruel scientist who poisoned off his enemies and 
ripped up women in order to examine the growth of the feetus. 
Of such a cruel pursuit of knowledge we have an instance in the 
story of the Gang-Mahal or Dumb-House which is recorded both by 
Abul Fazl and Badayuni and which Akbar himself narrated to 
Jerome Xavier. In order to ascertain, as he thought, the primeval 
language and laws, he, like another Psamettichus, shut up twenty or 
thirty newly-born children in a house and set watchers to prevent 
the nurses from speaking to them. The result was that many of 
them died, and that the others remained inarticulate ! The cruel 
experiment lasted about three year.s, it having been begun in the 
24th year of his reign, 1580, and ended in the 27th, 1582-83. Of 
course Abul Fazl endeavours to make out that the result of the ex¬ 
periment was to prove that Akbar was in the right. (Bib. Ind. ed. 
of Akbarnama, HI. 393) 

Akbar had many wives and concubines. Blochmann has given 
a list of some of them at pp. 309 and 6r8. His first wife was 
Ruqayyah Begam, the daughter of his father’s youngest brother, 
Hindal. When Hindal was killed in a night-attack by Kamran and 
the Afghans, Akbar succeeded to get his property and while still a 
boy was married to his daughter. Ruqayyah lived to a great age, not 
dying till 1626. She had no children of her own, but she brought 
up Shah Jahan. It was Akbar who entrusted this precious charge 
to her care. Apparently Akbar’s next marriage was a love-match, 
for in the second year of his reign and while he was yet in his teens 
he insisted on marrying the daughter of Abdullah Moghul, the 
brother-in-law of Mirza Kamran. Bairam, Akbar’s guardian, was 
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opposed to this match on political grounds and only yielded when 
he found that his ward was bent upon it. In 1561, Akbar married 
another cousin of his own, Selima Sultan Begam, the daughter of 
his aunt, Gulrukh Begam, and widow of Bairam. She seems to have 
been the most intellectual of his wives, and was a great friend of 
his mother and of Gulbadan Begam with whom she went to Mecca 
and stayed there for a couple of years. Jahangir mentions in his 
Memoirs (p. 113) that she died in the 7th year of his reign, 10th 
December i6ti, and was buried in a garden which she herself h.ad 
made at Mandakar. He says that she w'as then sixty years old, and 
if this is correct she can only have been about seven years of age 
when she was married to Bairam in the end of 1557 or beginning 
of 1558. This seems improbable especially in the light of Badayuni’s 
remark, for which the reader is referred to the Darbar Akbari (p. 736). 
One Ms. in the India Office, No. 181, says she died at the age of 63. 
Selima was a poetess, and one couplet by her is often quoted. The 
author of the Darbar Akbari suggests tliat Badayuni speaks rather 
contemptuously of her two marriages because she in her love for 
reading had importuned Akbar about a book which had been lent to 
Badayuni and had got lost. She had no children. In 1562, Akbar 
married at Sambar in Rajputana the eldest daughter of Rajah Bihari 
Mai of Amber, and sister of Rajah Bhagwan Das and aunt of 
Bhagwan’s adopted son. Rajah Man Singh. It was she who in 
August 1569 gave birth to Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. 
She survived her husband, for Jahangir mentions in his Memoirs 
that he had interviews with her. By birth she was a Rajput and a 
Hindu, but presumably she nominally became a Muhammadan when 
she entered Akbar’s harem. According to the translator of the 
Siyar Mutakherin, the ceremony of making Hindu wives Muhamma¬ 
dans consisted in their reciting the Muhammadan creed and in 
wearing a Musalman dress when they first entered the seraglio. In 
the days of the decline of the Moghul empire. Rajah Ajit Singh gave 
his daughter to Farrukh Siyar but when that king was killed, Ajit 
took her back again and made her resume her Hindu dress. It 
seems that this was regarded as a great slight, this being the first 
time that a lady of the harem had been allowed to leave it and to 
revert to her old costume. Akbar seems to have been laudably 
particular as to the parents^e of the ladies he married. On one 
occasion he refhsed the hand of the daughter of Husain Shah, the 
King of Cashmere, on the ground of her father’s misconduct after 
the lady had been sent all the way to India. On another occasion 
he rejected the Sindhi Begum, the daughter of Muhammad Baqi, 
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the ruler of Scinde, not, as I think, on the ungallant ground stated 
by Elliot that she was not of a good disposition, but because she 
was the daughter of khuni, that is, a blood-thirsty tyrant. Among 
his other wives were Bibi Daulat Shah, the mother of two of his 
daughters, and the mothers, of unknown names, of Murad and 
Daniel. In the so-called spurious Memoirs translated by Price, 
some other wives are mentioned, viz. Rang Rai (erronously read by 
Price as Pungrai), Bibi Aram Bakhsh, Bibi Selma, Bibi Khaira and 
Mihr Sama. 

His first children were twin boys who died a month after birth. 
He had three sons who grew up viz. Selim, Murad and Daniel, but 
only Selim survived him, for the other two died of drink. According 
to the preface to the Tuzuk (p. 17), he had three daughters, Shahzadi 
Klianum,* Shukranisa Khanum and Aram Banu. Apparently all these 
daughters survived him. It would appear from the Akbarnama, {III 
644), that one of them, Shahzadi Khanum (called then Khanum 
Sultana) and Shukranisa, whose name is sometimes spelt Shukranisar 
(swects-scattering), were married on the same day in August, 1594. 
Shahzadi’s husband was Mozafiar Husain, the son of Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza, the rebel, whose energetic wife Gulrukh Begam was a 
daughter of Kamran, the uncle of Akbar. Mozaffar, however, 
proved a bad husband. Shukranisa’s husband was Mirza Shahrukh, 
the grandson of Sulaiman, the King of Badakhshan. She long 
survived her husband for she was living in 1056-1647 (Khafi Khan 
r. 646) and went in that year from Agra to I^hore to congratulate 
her nephew Shah Jahan on his conquest of Balkh. She lies buried 
beside her father in Secundra. Aram Banu apparently did not 
marry. According to Jahangir, she was her father’s favourite 
daughter and rather a spoilt child. She was Shukranisa’s younger 
sister, both being daughters of Bibi Daulat Shad. Her death in her 
fortieth year is recorded in the supplement to the Tuzuk (p. 386) 
under the igth year of the reign, 1624, and the writer’s remark that 
she left the world in the same state as she entered implies that she 
died a maid. 

As regards Akbar's personal habits, we are told by his son, if 
the version of the Memoirs translated by Price is to be trusted, 
that in his youth Akbar was very fond of good eating. (Price, p. 48). 
But if this was so, he appears to have outgrown the appetite in 


* It scem.s from Price’s Jahangir -Memoirs that she was the daughter of a 
Sclima Jtihi who must have been a different person from Sclima Sultan. She 
was burn Ihiee months after Jahangir, that is, in November or December 1569 
and consctjueiitly w.is Iwenty-four years of age at the time of her maniage. 
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later years for he became remarkable for abstinence. According 
to Abul Fazl (B. 57), Akbar only ate once in 24 hours, and paid no 
attention to the quality of his food. He also latterly abstained to a 
great extent from the use of meat, and had fast days, etc. From 
his father and grandfather he inherited the practice of taking opium, 
and Ferishta in one place tells us that Akbar was an opium-eater 
and that on this account people were afraid of the after results of 
an illrwsss (Ferishta, 264) in the year 990 (1582). Abul Fazl himself 
tells us (Blochmann, 65) that Akbar occasionally took wine and 
opium and a still more horrible drug, koknar, a mixture of opium 
and hemp. But in justice to Akbar we must remember that in his 
day coffee, tea and tobacco were practically unknown, and we may 
recall Charles Fox’s remark that the best argument for the use of 
wine was the disagreeable substitutes for it that tribes unacquainted 
with its use had to employ. Abul Fazl narrates an anecdote of an 
adventure of Akbar with an elephant in the sixth year of his reign 
when he got on a furious elephant’s back and made it fight with 
another elephant and pursue it across the Jumna, breaking down 
the bridge of boats on the way \ he is very indignant with some 
persons who hinted that Akbar the young man was under the in¬ 
fluence of wine. But unfortunately for Abul Fazl, we have Akbar’s 
own account of the affair to his son {Tuzuk, 246) and there he con¬ 
fesses that he had taken two or three cups. Of sexual excesses we 
hear little or nothing, and evidently Akbar was too active in mind 
and body to be a debauchee. Only in one case do we hear, and 
this comes from the spiteful Badayuni, that Akbar claimed the 
Mogul sovereign’s privilege of depriving a subject of his wife and 
taking her for himself. It should also be mentioned to Akbar’s 
credit that he was a determined foe to unnatural vice, and on 
several occasions punished those of his officers who indulged in it. 
In this respect he is favourably distitiguished from his father and 
grandfather and fiom most sovereigns of a Central Asia stock. He 
regretted that his father had died too early for him to show his 
reverence for him, and he was a good son to his mother and step¬ 
mothers. Only once, according to Coryal, did he refuse his mother’s 
request, and this was when she a.sked him to insult the Christians by 
tying the Holy Bible round the neck of a dog. 

Like all great men Akbar was an economist of time. Time was 
made for slaves, says the worldling, but it is as slaves'and bearers 
of burdens that all eminent persons have delighted to describe 
themselves. In Milton’s language they have regarded themselves 
as ever in their great Taskmaster’s eye. Akbar^ according to his 

\ 
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son slept but little either by day or night, his whole period of 
slumber being about prahars or watches, that is about 

hours. 

It was Akbar’s activity of mind and body which led him to his 
greatest achievements and also was the cause of his greatest 
mistakes. It was activity of mind w'hich led him to break the 
bonds of superstition and to pass from the narrow straits of Islam 
into the wide fields of free-thinking and to adopt the principle of 
universal toleration. It was also activity of mind which made him 
a reformer of abuses and caused him to introduce or to accept so 
many administrative improvements. It was the same restless 
activity which led him into unnecessary wars, and into such crude 
innovations as the Divine Faith and the establishment of a new 
era. As he had no solid ground-work of knowledge, he was at the 
mercy of every plausible talker, and acted upon their suggestions 
without being able to consider them on all sides. Tims he dis¬ 
gusted his Central Asian and Indian servants by his preference for 
Persian customs and nomenclatures and by his partiality for the 
ritual of the Parsees. Hearing from some one that the early 
Caliphs and also Timur and Ulugh Beg used to mount the pulpit 
and preach to the people, he thought he must needs do the same 
though he was unable to read. But he miscalculated his power of 
self-possession, and when in 1579 he attempted to address the 
people in the great mosque at P'atehpur Sikri he stammered 
and had to come down from the pulpit. 

Akbar’s greatest achievement was the conquest of India. When 
he came to the throne in the beginning of 1156, he possessed nothing 
but a few districts in the Panjab and when he died after a career of 
nearly fifty years of almost unchecked success his empire extended 
over Upper India, Afghanistan, Cashmere, Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, 
Central India, Gujrat and a great part of the Deccan. In one 
notable instance he seems to have shown great self-control and good 
sense. Evidently, he, like his father and grandfather, cherished 
the idea that he would recover the ancestral throne of Central 
Asia. It was partly with this view that he established his court for 
so many years at Lahore, and his natural desire to regain Balkh 
and Samarkand must have been increased by Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg's dropping correspondence with him on the ground of his 
heterodoxy and by the insolent demands of Abdullah’s son, Abdu- 1 - 
numin. But Akbar was prudent as well as bold, and he had studied 
history to some purpose and knew how fatal Central Asian politics 
had been to his grandfather, He therefore never sent an army 
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across the Hindu Kush. His grandson, Shah Jahan, was less wise. 
He thought he saw a favourable opportunity for regaining Balkh and 
did conquer it only to find that he could not hold it. 

H. Bwwwvldltf* 


POUTICAL EDUCATION AND POUTICAL 
AGITATION IN INDIA 

The visit of Mr. B. G. Tilak to Calcutta in connection with the 
Sivaji celebration was recently made the occasion for renewed demon¬ 
strations in connection with the Swadeshi movement. But, by the 
bye, what does the Sivaji celebration really signify ? According to 
an Indian contemporary, the life of the great Mahratta chieftain 
typifies national unity, national impulse, and national self-sacrifice ; 
in short it represents that powerful centripetal force which welds 
individuals into a homogenous whole. The present situation in 
Bengal is, in the opinion of our leaders, appropriate for the celebra¬ 
tion of the festival with more than ordinary pomp and ceremony; and 
hence the opportunity was availed of inviting certain distinguished 
Mahratta citizens to Calcutta to give point and force to the annual 
celebration. The circumstances under which Sivaji founded the 
Mahratta power in the peninsula in the seventeenth century and 
those of India in the twentieth are scarcely analogous. But I am 
not commenting on this fancied analogy in any way. My point is,— 
is there any appropriateness, in the present circumstances of Bengal, 
to celebrate, in open veneration, the memory of the great Mahratta 
hero after two and a half centuries of neglect and oblivion ? If the 
object be, as is stated, to infuse unity, spirit, and patriotism into 
the hearts of the Indians, no more unsuitable means could, in my 
opinion, have been selected. These national virtues cannot be 
readily implanted in a soil which is totally uncongenial to their 
growth and development. In a country where 9 persons out of 10 
are without education, it is not safe to force vague political doctrines 
upon the minds of a people who are incapable of appreciating them 
and perhaps too apt to misunderstand them and too liable to dissemi¬ 
nate them with a distorted interpretation. They, therefore, create more 
harm than good. The period of political education is a most 
difficult and delicate stage in the process of national devolution. 
It thrives best among a people who are sufficiently educated and 
advanced to receive it. If the Sivaji celebration is intended to be 
a means of diffusing political culture, let it be confined to persons 
of education and responsibility and not disseminated an)ong a mass 
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of impulsive students and the general populace who are incapable 
of making intelligent and legitimate use of it. The first requisite 
for the development and regeneration of our race is the diffusion of 
a sound and practical system of mass education; and political 
education prematurely thrust, through the medium of platform 
speeches^ upon an ignorant and undeveloped population is destined 
to fall on barren soil. It will not only not thrive in the soil but will 
destroy its otherwise wholesome natural properties. For similar 
reasons political agitation is a task of the greatest difficulty and 
responsibility, involving, as it does, an opposition to the established 
government of the country, and a sustained attempt to acquaint 
the rulers with public needs and public demands. There must 
be force, argument, unity and moderation on the one side, and 
sympathy and a spirit of concession on the other. These principles 
and attributes have seldom been respected and appreciated by either 
party in this country. The Government is anxious to civilise and govern 
the country according to its own methods and ideas; the people are 
perpetually clamouring for rights and privileges which they are deemed 
not to be in a sufficiently advanced state to exercise with judgment, 
with caution, and with benefit to themselves. The line followed by 
either is not the line of least resistance: it is not the constitu¬ 
tional line along which policy and politics can be advantageously 
discussed and settled in this country. Discussion of politics 
presupposes a knowledge of the social, economic and political 
conditions of different countries with different forms of govern¬ 
ment and how they harmonise with our own. If the dis¬ 
cussion is to be useful and effective, the people must be 
educated, the political doctrines propounded must be sound, sober 
and practical and the rulers must be sympathetic. It must 
be the first duty of the leaders of the people, who con¬ 
stitute the connecting link between the rulers and the ruled, to 
establish a wholesome understanding between them. When this 
understanding is complete and satisfactory it is then only that the 
success of political agitation is assured. A strong and fairly 
educated democracy at the base of the constitution, a sound, 
highly educated and a moderate band of truly representative people 
in the middle, and a liberal and sympathetic Government at 
the top—these are essential for the success of political agitation 
in this or any country. Until these three things are secured there is no 
hope of the achievement of any material results^by means of political 
agitation. Those who aspire to enjoy the political rights of a 
constitutional Government cannot do better than to advance thena- 
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selves sufficiently to deserve them. If our leaders or representatives 

are disappointed at the scanty support which the Government can 
alTord.to give to such an advancement, they must move our rich 
citizens to prepare our people for these rights and privileges by 
giving them education. If they donot recognise this obligation 
on their part, farewell to all hopes of national regeneration; and 
the nation must be content with whatever favours the Govern¬ 
ment of the country may choose to bestow. 

Nor can I discover any relation between political agitation and 
the Swadeshi agitation which these demonstrations from their 
colour and character seek to establish. The Swadeshi problem is 
mainly a problem of supply; and it is a problem for the rich people, 
with the assistance of experts, to solve. There has been too much 
speaking over this subject, too much of appeals and beggings, 
too many processions, too great a variety of gay emblems and 
badges, too much of singings and shoutings. But has all this 
materially furthered the movement ? At present our leaders and 
workers are employed, amid their own professional occupations 
and office duties, in a number of patriotic and self-imposed duties, 
from the establishment of a National University to the collection of 
a National Fund. Does not all this multifarious work betray a lack 
of business capacity, and a lavish dissipation of energy, which, 
by the way, is not a very plentiful asset in our national 
character ? It would be advisable for our leaders to contract 
the sphere of their activities and to concentrate their ener¬ 
gies and funds on one subject of fundamental national importance, 
which I shall call the sheet-anchor of our national development. 
What useful purpose is served by these splits and divisions ? What 
do these diversities of petty political pastimes signify ? It is not 
a sagacious policy to allow detached bands of political workers to 
follow various paths of action which only tend to prevent unity or 
homogeneity in a people already split up by profound differences 
of language, religion and custom. If substantial work has to be 
achieved all must think alike, all must work alike. Just as it has 
been said that one triumph is enough for study in one man’s life 
time, so one political object is enough for one nation to achieve. 
Unity, patriotism, enterprise and felf-sacrihce—these are attributes 
of genuine Swadeshism, They are unfortunately absent in our 
national character. These can be created only through the 
agency of universal education on sound lines, and by educa¬ 
tion alone can these national virtues, if brought into being, 
.grow and develop. The seed must now be sown ; but do not ex- 
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pect to enjoy the fruit before the plant has grown. Artificial stimu* 
lants—speeches and demonstrations—would galvanise Swadeshism 
into vitality and action, if it had a spark of life in it. But they 
cannot bring it into existence. Where is that promethean heat that 
can relume the patriotism of Sivaji into the hearts of my Bengali 
brethren? The part of Prometheus must be played by our wealthy 
people—our Rajas and Maharajas, our landed aristocracy, our 
educated professionals, and our distinguished servants of the 
State. 

In every civilised society, the poor depend for their material 
needs and welfare upon the combined efforts of the State and 
wealthy private individuals. The rich people of our country, 
who are meanly selfish in the acquisition and hoarding of 
wealth, have little thought for the millions who go without 
food and without education and the means of getting them. 
The absentee landlord spends his riches in procuring the luxuries 
and comforts of a town-life. He patronises foreign merchants 
with one hand and the Swadeshi with the other. His own material 
enjoyments being gratified to satiety, he can afford to shut 
his eyes to what is passing outside his palace in this miserable 
world. From this class of people, alas! the country can expect 
little. The next class is the rich fund-holders and bankers and 
small landowners, who, sensible of the wants of no other people 
than themselves, continue to hoard money for its own sake, and in 
the (event of failure of a legitimate heir, devise the most moral 
as well as the most patriotic means of utilising their fortune by dedi¬ 
cating it, without any deduction, to the absolute and unfettered dis¬ 
posal of an adopted child. This mode of disposing of fortune is 
in accordance with our highest conception of morality and social 
charity. Those that are blessed with worthy sons, indulge in the 
delightful hope that they may one day see them well provided with 
the means of living a life of indolence and luxury, earning their 
livelihood without labour or exertion, or without even passing 
through the serious or healthy recreation of college life. These 
fathers are sometimes found to seriously calculate or lay down the 
rate at which their sons must squander away the whole fortune 
so that the enjoyment may be compressed into a minimum of one 
generation, and a maximum of two. From neither the disposers nor 
the inheritors of these fortunes can the country expect any material 
benefit. The educated professionals and the well-to-do State 
servants hardly look beyond their own horizon, and are content 
with throwing the responsibility for public good on their richer 
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brethren. The middle class, who alone have a touch and a 
sympathy with the poor, have not a substantial surplus of 
earnings to devote to objects of public charity or benefaction. 
In all bir''umstances, therefore, the latter are invariably kept 
in the background, and the manner in which the surplus of 
our national wealth is spent is not of the slightest benefit to the 
country. What with selfishness and what with ignorance, a healthy 
distribution of wealth is not secured, and the poor have to 
depend for the satisfaction of their moral, intellectual and material 
needs upon the unaided efforts of the State. The Government of 
the country has innumerable obligations to discharge; and our 
countrymen believe that the Government should have the monopoly 
of all obligations towards the people. The Government, on the 
other hand, rightly or wrongly, holds that the best purposes for 
which money subscribed by the rich people should be devoted are 
hospitals, dispensaries and other charitable institutions. But charity 
should no longer be the exclusive object of State or private funds in 
this country where people need no lessons on its virtues, uses or morals. 
Both the Government and the noble donors forget, or fail to realise, 
that our greatest and most pressing need is education. In this con¬ 
flict of judgment between the Government and the citizens, it is the 
duty of our leaders to initiate measures for the education of the 
people; and, instead of accusing the Government of neglect or 
niggardliness, to utilise the power which already exists in abundance 
in the treasures of the rich. The Government, I confess, has its 
lapses; but the lapses of our rich men are far more serious—I 
should say, far more culpable—than either they or our leaders 
appear to acknowledge. As a familiar instance, I may cite the 
cases of the Cotton Mills now under organisation in Bengal. 
Within the last six months we have witnessed such a mighty 
outburst of patriotic impulse that it looked, at one time, as if a sum of 
24 lakhs could be raised in 24 hours. It is painful to reflect that 
this paltry sum has not yet been subscribed towards a genuine 
national enterprise. Since this was written, the shares in one 
of these two concerns have, I understand, been fully paid up. 
May I name a dozen Rajas and Maharajas—the pick of our 
nobility—who could have, without jftssuming much credit for self- 
sacrifice, given away two lakhs each ? If they had no confidence 
in the success of an enterprise, owing to the absence of expert 
knowledge in connection therewith, was it too much for them to 
import a few experts on handsome salaries, and lay the founda¬ 
tion for the industrial training of some of the youths of the 
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country ? But of what they have actually done, we are only too 
painfully aware what they will actually do we can too vividly 
anticipate. If the fountains of wealth are silent, the land .cannot 
fertilise. 

Now, what is this cold apathy, this stolid reluctance to part with 
hoarded wealth due to ? If I may presume to hazard an opinion, 
it is due to selfishness, begotten of ignorance, and to want of 
intelligent appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of the rich 
and the wants and requirements of the poor. If wealth were happily 
combined with education—a combination rare in this country-— 
the result would have been gloriously manifest in the wholesome 
use and distribution of wealth, spreading prosperity, contentment 
and education throughout the land. Our educated nobility and 
gentry may take offence at the remark that a combination of wealth 
and education is rare in this country. But unless the result of the 
combination is such as I have indicated, I must hesitate to appraise 
the principal element in the combination at its intrinsic value. So 
long, therefore, as our rich people are wedded to the belief that 
their surplus funds are, by divine will, consecrated to their 
personal and domestic comforts, and that they have no responsibility 
towards the people of their own country to fulfil, and so long as 
these people remain steeped in ignorance owing to the supineness 
of the State and the indifference of the wealthy, no amount of 
speeches and demonstrations can work India’s salvation. Ignorance 
is at the bottom of our social, economic and political dege¬ 
neration; and until the people are educated up to the proper 
standard, all proposals for, and attempts at, national regeneration 
and progress must be put aside as impractical. 

SaMs Clsandr* 


REUGIOUS TEACSilNG IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUnONS 

The imparting of religious and moral instruction to the Hindu 
students in our schools and colleges in the principles and ethics of 
the religion established by the Aryan rishis of India is a subject of 
importance that requires earnest and early consideration. The 
time is peculiarly opportune, as everybody seems to be dissatisfied 
with the results of the working of existing educational institutions 
and universities. Even the Government is dissatisfied and is 
attempting to remodel the existing institutions so as to produce 
better results. The cry of a National University is already in 
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the air and people are seriously beginning to think whether the 
time has not arrived for re-adjusting and re-modelling the educa¬ 
tional institutions under private and indigenous management so as to 
suit better with the needs and aspirations of Indian youths than 
the existing institutions which, it is said, have too closely followed 
the system of the University of London, an exotic that has not 
thrived well in the Indian soil. 

Of all the different religious denominations in this country,— 
country which has sheltered in its bosom all the persecuted 
religionists of other countries, a country, as observed by Swami 
Vivekananda, in whose sacred language the word intolerance is 
untranslatable,—the Vedantist seems to be the most neglected 
and uncared-for. The Hindu parents of the past and present 
generations have allowed their children either to attend purely 
secular institutions maintained by Government, where no religion 
is taught at all, but where the teaching of the philosophy and 
metaphysics of the western countries has only tended to lower 
the respect which out Hindu boys should have for their ancient 
religious works; or they have been content with sending their 
children to mission schools and colleges, whose professed object is 
proselytism and increase in the number of the so-called Christians, 
where not only a different religion is taught, but every opportunity 
is taken, intentionally or unintentionally, to disparage and ridicule 
the religion of our forefathers, a religion that has stood the shocks 
of ages, and which science is now beginning to proclaim to be 
nearer the truth than any other known religion. It is indeed sad 
to find that even in indigenous institutions under Hindu manage¬ 
ment, endowed and supported by the liberality and munificence of 
Hindu Zamindars and Rajahs, who, in days of yore, did not do a 
little for the spread of Hinduism and who venerated the Rishis as 
gods on earth, no attempt has been made to infuse the principles 
or tenets of the religion of the Vedanta, which is now fast spread¬ 
ing in America and Europe and satisfying, by its clearness and 
lucidity and its sublime philosophy, the doubts and misgivings of 
the learned all over the west. 

This is a subject which has been engaging my attention for up¬ 
wards of two decades, and it has niiny a time occurred to me that 
the elder men of thp present generation have failed in their duty 
to themselves and their children in aUowing this state of things to 
continue, and in not making sincere and honest endeavours to sup¬ 
plement the secular and scientific education of their boys with 
religious and moral instruction. Even if we had not the courage, 
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nor the originality, to chalk out a new plan, we may easily follow 
where others lead j but I fear we are not even willing to do this. The 
training which we have received has enabled us no more to criticise 
than to construct, forgetting the adage that it is more easy to find flaws 
in a built-house than to plan a new one. I see the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence at work in making a nation so spiritual as the Hindu, who 
has been described as being involved in religion from birth to death ; 
but we have so far culpably neglected the spiritual instruction 
of the rising generation, while followers of other faiths from other 
countries work so hard to proselytise our youths, and it is my earnest 
hope that the feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction that seems to find 
expression in different places in our motherland is but the harbinger 
of better days and good work that shall have to be done if the nation 
is to prosper. 

It has been the fashion to urge that what is known as Hinduism 
is difficult to teach on account of the various sectional differences, 
such as the Adwaita, Visishitadwaita, and Dwaita, and that there 
are no suitable text-books that could be used in our schools and 
colleges for religious teaching. Whatever differences there may be 
in the teachings of our three great Acharyas, or in the character of 
the six Darsanas, in some points, there are a number of matters in 
which they all agree, and they are matters which our young men 
ought to know ; and the differences that do exist will, on a closer 
examination, be found to be only different modes of looking at the 
same thing, or different appearances caused by the difference in the 
focus and power of the lenses used in observation. But these 
differences need not deter us from teaching the common principles 
to the young, leaving them in after life, when they grow old, to 
follow each that which suits best his spiritual development or 
temperament. Any one who has read Swami Vivekananda’s lecture 
on “ The Common Basis of Hindu Religion” will see for himself 
that there is a good deal that is common to the different sec¬ 
tarian denominations comprehended under the general name of 
Hinduism; that they are all based on what are known as the 
Prasthana Thrayas, the Brahma Sutras, the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavatgita, though different Acharyas have interpreted some of 
the same words in different ways to suit their respective theories. 
And, after all, there is not more difference between the different 
denominations of the Hindus than there is between the different 
denominational churches of Christianity or even of Islam. As re¬ 
gards the want of text-books, the managing Committee of the Benares 
Central Hindu College have published a graduated series of ele- 
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mentary reader which can be adopted in our schools for the present 
or at least until better or less objectionable ones appear. And it is 
worth noting that the demand will surely create the supply and where 
there is a real demand books are sure to be issued : and it is our 
duty, if we are not satisfied with the existing text-books, to put out 
heads together and prepare such readers as would best suit the 
needs of our young men. But here again, we must not forget that we 
should not, each of us, endeavour to carry out our own crotchets 
only, or to exault our own particular form of faith ; but that every 
honest endeavour must be made to suit the wishes and sentiments 
of others, while, at the same time, without ignoring the common 
basic principles of the religion of the Vedanta. If we are to wail 
till text-books come, I am afraid, we shall have to wait till dooms¬ 
day. It would be better and more prudent to make a beginning with 
what we already have and try to improve them, as occasions and op¬ 
portunities present themselves, rather than wait expecting a millenium 
to come of itself at some distant date. Every one is familiar with 
the saying that we must sow before we can reap and that we can 
reap only what we sow. It, therefore, appears to me beyond all 
doubt that the real difficulty is not either in the teaching of the 
religion or in the want of proper text-books, but it lies mainly in our 
want of earnestness or apathy and indifference and in the lamentable 
absence of capable teachers to make the subject interesting to our 
boys. The unfortunate thing is that from the education and train¬ 
ing that they have had and from their too close intimacy with the 
atheistic philosophy of the West, our college and school teachers 
have not yet begun to take any interest in the philosophical and 
spiritual literature of the East, and they have had but few oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing or studying what the savants of the West have 
found in the Sanskrit literature, philosophy, and, religions of our 
motherland. Where are the schools and colleges in our country 
which have anything like a decent Library of works on Indian 
philosophy, literature, science, art, or industries ? Examine, if you 
will, the libraries attached to our schools and colleges, and you are 
sure to find that the books there are more intended to make Indian 
youths become English in thtmght, deed, and action,—a very un¬ 
desirable, nay, an unattainable object—and forget, even if they have 
any, the ideas learnt at home of the ideals and great men that have 
lived and flourished in what has been described as the punyabhumi 
(the holy land) of Arya^rta. 

It is much to be regretted that the number of Sanskrit scholars, 
known as Pandits, is fast decreasing j and their learning also is 
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deteriorating, though we have still left some here and there. It is a 
pity that those of our young men who have taken up Sanskrit as 
their second language and have passed their examinations even 
successfully have not learnt enough of the language and literature 
to keep up an intelligent study of the valuable works in Sanskrit, 
which halve won the admiration, esteem, and respect of the western 
Sanskrit scholars like H. H. Wilson, Monier Williams, Frederick 
Max Muller, and Dr. Macdonnell; or they have not the leisure to 
study, nor the funds necessary to supply themselves with, a number 
of standard works on Sanskrit literature, in which all the thoughts 
and wisdom of the great Aryan rishis and those of their successors 
lie embedded. It is idle to expect a Pandit on 15 or 20 Rupees a 
month to teach the Hindu religion in our schools, with any the least 
pretence to intelligence. We must have a class of men, who, uniting 
to their knowledge of English literature and philosophy a knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature and philosophy, would be able to place before 
the Indian youths the examples and teachings of the great teachers 
and prophets of Aryavarta and of India’s kings and generals, in the 
same way as the lives of great men in the west, either in the field of 
arms or science, or literature, or arts, or politics, or religion, are 
taught to English boys in the schools and colleges of England. 
A Hindu youth should be taught to be as proud of, and should be 
able freely to quote from, his Kalidasa or the Upanishads as he 
takes a pride in quoting from his Shakespeare or Bible. 

If we, who have had the advantage of knowing something of the 
great spiritual truths and sublime philosophy of the ancient Aryan 
rishis either from our little acquaintance and casual reading of 
these works or from translations from them, really wish to see 
our children taught our ancient religion, which we have not yet 
begun to disrespect, then we should make persistent and united 
efforts to dam the current of atheism and agnosticism that threatens 
to make our homes unpleasant and endeavour in an organised 
manner to teach systematically the basic principles and fundamental 
truths of the Vedanta, before it is too late. 

We must, in the first place, provide funds for the maintenance 
in our principal schools and colleges of a chair of Hindu Philosophy, 
Ethics and Religion. The Professor should be one, who in 
addition to a tolerably good knowledge of English philosophy and 
ethics, must have a very good knowledge of Hindu philosophy and 
ethics. In the next place, we must see that our schools and colleges 
are supplied with books in English, Sanskrit and the Vernacular, 
dealing with the religion, poetry, philosophy and arts of the country. 
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Both original works and their translations, and books on India 
written by Englishmen as well as Indians, must form a large number. 
It should be our endeavour to teach the Indian boy to be proud of 
his country, of the poetry, of the religions, and of the great men, 
prophets, patriots, heroes and heroines, of India. Each and every 
one of our students ought to know more of their country and their 
ancestors than they at present seem to do. Every encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the study of Sanskrit in addition to that of 
the vernacular. Every Dwija (high-born) boy should feel it a shame 
to have to acknowledge that he does not know Sanskrit while every 
member of the Sudra caste who studies Sanskrit should be en¬ 
couraged. Every town of importance should have a large and free 
library full of books on, and about, India and as many works in 
Sanskrit and the Vernacular of such a permanent and useful character 
as it is possible to get. We should, at any rate, feel it a dishonor 
not to possess in every town even English translations of important 
Sanskrit works on Religion, Philosophy and Ethics. Public lectures 
should be delivered, weekly or fortnightly, on what we are and on 
what we might be, if we only followed the precepts and teachings of 
our rishis and adapted them to the varying circumstances and 
conditions of the present day. 

The complaint that has often been made against us, the present 
generation, that we are selfish and that we have not yet learnt to 
appreciate the civic duties of citizens, does not seem to be altogether 
without any foundation. If each man will consider calmly of what 
he has done for the good of his fellow-countrymen, as distinguished 
from his family or wife and children, I fear, we may not have a good 
record to show. We are learning to feel that united we can do more 
than individually; and it is true that we take advantage of this 
feeling and do something in the way of accomplishii^ the two objects 
I have attempted to sketch above, viz., (i) to get a qualified teacher 
acquainted with the ][^losophy and ethics of both the East and the 
West, and to teach the boys in our schools and colleges the Hindu 
religion, philosophy and ethics, and to deliver public lectures on 
these kindred topics for the enlightenment of ourselves as well as 
the rising generation ; and (a) to form the nucleus of a library, 
both in our colleges and in ou^ towns, of the books of the stamp 
already indicated. 

In conclusion, 1 would earnestly entreat my countrymen to give this 
important subject an earnest and early consideration, and do some- 
^ .^ung practical for the advancement of ourselves and of our children. 

RaoalcHatika NandIwaRa 
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THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 

To the Editor of The Indian World 


Sir, I hope yoa will allow me, as one of the earliest of your readers, 
to say a few words as to the comments in your May number on an article 
on the Partition of Bengal contributed by me to East and West. I do 
not of course presume to quarrel with you because you do not agree with 
my views. In my article I said frankly that many people for whose 
opinion I have the greatest respect do not share mine in this matter. 
A measure which has given rise to so much controversy is necessarily one 
as to which a difference of opinion is possible and even necessary. But 
in writing to East and West, I did my best to refrain from expressing 
mere opinions, and confined myself, as far as possible, to statements of 
facts within my own knowledge and I asked for a reconsideration of the 
matter with reference to those facts. You say that I “advance no argu* 
ment which is altogether new, or which has not been successfully refuted 
already.” And you add that it is “ a matter of great surprise that the 
writer should be so grossly ignorant of Bengal affairs as to declare that 
the carrying out of this administrative measure exhibited no ‘ indecent 
haste * or want of tact or sympathy. None indeed,” you cry, “so blind 
as he who will not see.” 

Well, I wrote very reluctantly on a subject with which there are, no 
doubt, many others more competent to deal. I had nothing to gain by 
emerging from the obscurity of my retirement to express views which I 
know are unpopular in Bengal, where I spent so much of my life and 
where I have so many valued friends. I did so because I hoped that 
you might discuss the question from a fresh point of view, now that 
the dust and turmoil of the first heated discussions are dying away. 
1 raised a plea for giving a fair trial to an administrative measure which 
s not likely to be withdrawn in deference to mere agatation. I argued 
that if experience showed that the Partition was a failure and resulted in 
injury to the interests of the people of Assam or Bengal, those who object 
to Partition would have a solid and unanswerable ground for demanding 
a reconsideration of the question. It seems to me that much energy is 
being wasted in resisting an experiment which may possibly be persisted 
in simply on the ground that it has not had a fair trial. You are no doubt 
aware by this time that people in Western India are growing a little 
impatient of all this other about an administrative change of boundaries, 
of which most people in Bengal would never have been aware if they 
had not so sedulously been stirred up to regard it as a national griev¬ 
ance. My argument—based on solid facts—is that, even if Partition is 
a mistake—it is bad tactics and bad politics to continue a futile and 
useless agitation. The fact that I personally think that the Partition 
is a blessing (if a blessing in disguise !) matters little. Even if it is a 
mistake, that mistake has been endorsed by two Viceroys and two 
Secretaries of State, and the most elementary knowledge of politics 
should tell us that the agitation against it has no better chance of a 
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hearing simply because it is obstinately continued. You say I have 
brought forward no new arguments. But no more have the agitators. 
You believe, and have every right to believe, that the Partition will not 
do the good some of us hope. Wait a little, and see. You may be right 
and we may be wrong. But give us a chance. The change of boun* 
daries between Assam and Bengal is not a thing which cannot be altered. 
Your agitation is based upon the belief that it can and should be altered. 
The whole question is whether it should be altered now. Can you 
reasonably expect the Government of India and the India Office to 
admit that the unpopularity of the measure in certain quarters is itself 
a proof that it is a mistake ? Surely that would be a dangerous precedent 
under our existing system of government. Suppose, for example, that 
an agitation were to be raised in the rest of India against the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal as an injustice to regions that pay a higher land 
revenue. I might suggest many such possible cases. After all, the 
people of India have the just reputation of being a law-abiding people. 
But Bengal is running the risk of ruining this reputation by refusing 
even to give Partition a trial, simply on the ground that it is unpopular 
among the Hindus of the Province. 

I have no personal interests to serve in the matter. I would beg 
those who are to know my views, if they will so far honour roe, to read 
my article in East and West, a magazine (I may say in passing) which 
is open to the expression of all honest opinion, and which will, I am sure, 
be glad to receive any temperately-worded answer to that I have ventur¬ 
ed to say. But, quite independently of the merits of the case, I beg you 
Sir, to use your influence to induce your readers to give the new ad¬ 
ministration ** the benefit of the doubt,” and to see whether experience 
justifies the honest doubts you and those who think with you feel I can 
assure you that many persons of influence in England who were inclined 

sympathise with the agitators are beginning to waver simply because 
they feel that purposeless agitation is an evil and does not tend to the 
political education of the people of Bengal. 

You charge me with being " grossly ignorant ” because I said that 
the Partition was not effected with “ indecent haste.” But I simply 
stated, as a matter of fact, that some enlargemmit of the boundaries of 
Assam has been regarded as an administrative necessity for the last 
twenty years at least. Sorely a delay of twenty years, even in India, 
cannot be regarded as doing things in a reckless burry. Pray believe 
that I bear you no grudge for speaking somewhat bluntly of my attempt 
to convince the opponents of Partition. But I should have liked 
to have seen in your pages a gw»d natured attempt to remove the 
"gross ignorance” of which you accuse me. Frank and kindly dis¬ 
cussion is one of the greatest needs, as it seems to me of Indian life at 

present time, as a means of escaping from that spirit of dcdadali 
w which we are all, Indians and Anglo-Indians alike, somewhat addicted. 

Believe me, Sir, very truly yours, 

J* D. Aaseiwmkwm* !.€!•••) 
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[ Note—W e do not like to be drawn so late in the day into a controversy with 
Mr. Anderson on the subject of the Partition of Bengal. Our views on the 
subject will be found stated at length in the Editorial Notes of The Indian World 
of July, August and December of 1905, and we have got nothing to add to, or 
to retract from, the statements therein made. If Mr. Anderson will do us the 
honour of reading those notes, we have no doubt he will at least concede that the 
case against the Partition therein stated was made * temperately’ and in ‘no spirit 
of daladalf. 

In his article in East and West, Mr. Anderson ventured to state that no 
'indecent haste’ or ‘want of tact and sympathy’ was shown in carrying out the 
Partition of Bengal. This appeared to us to be in conflict with actual facts, and 
we observed that Mr. Anderson had betrayed ‘gross ignorance of Bengal afhiirs’ 
by making a statement of that kind. Mr. Anderson seems to be greatly offended 
with our remark and reaffirms that ‘some enlargement of the boundaries of Assam 
has been regarded as an administrative necessity for the last twenty years at 
least and that such a delay cannot be r^rded as doing things in a reckless hurry.' 
No sane man can have any quarrel with this statement, but Mr. Anderson con¬ 
veniently ignores that ‘the enlargement of the boundaries of Assam,’ as finally 
sanctioned and given effect to, was never submitted before the public for consi¬ 
deration before it was sprung upon an innocent public about twelve months ago. 
The scheme was smauthoritatively put forward by Lord Curzon early in 1904, 
secretly formulated in February 1905, the sanction of Mr. Secretary Brodrick was 
obtained for it, behind the back of Parliament, as the Pioneer stated, in July 
1905, and the Partition carried out only two months after. If this was not 
'reckless hurry,’ we do not know what it was. As for the ‘want of tact and 
sympathy’ shown in carrying out this measure, we would request Mr. Anderson 
to read the pronouncement on the subject made by Mr. Secretary Morley in the 
House of Commons on February 27 last. 

It is a news to most of us that ‘the people in Western India are getting a 
little impatient’ of the agitation against the Partition of Bengal and that ‘many 
persons of influence in England who were inclined to sympathise with the agitators’ 
are now ‘beginning to waver’. That is how Mr. Anderson reads contemporary 
history. As regards the ‘principles of politics’ which would induce a people to 
give up an agitation because there is no chance of its ‘getting a hearing* or that, 
for the rime being, it may prove ‘futile and useless,’ we do not feel tempted to 
discuss them here. All that we want to know is whether Mr. Anderson can 
venture to offer a similar advice to the Irish people, the Poles and the Boers or, 
for the matter of that, to Mr. Chamberlain and his protectionist following ? 

Mr. Anderson wants us 'to wait and see’ and give the new administration 
'the benefit of doubt’ and ‘a fair trial* 1 This trial has been given for nearly 
xo months, and by common assent the Partition has already ‘resulted in injury to 
the interests of the people’ of, not Assam or Bengal but of, portions of Eastern 
Bengal. May we not now press this ‘as a solid and unanswerable ground for 
demanding a reconsideration of the question’ ?— Ed., /. W. ] 
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INDIAN GEOLOGY 

\General Report of the Geological Survey of India for the year igos\ 

In pursuance to the plan of work already adopted by the 
Geological Survey of India, Mr. Holland, F.R.S., the Director, con¬ 
tributes an article to the Records, vol. XXXIII, pt. a, which is 
meant to be a general review of the work done by the department 
during the year 1905. 

A most important change, attended with many direct and in¬ 
direct beneficent results, has been introduced by the Director 
in placing one of the Superintendents of the Department in charge 
of the office so that the Director, thus relieved of the ordinary 
routine work, may devote himself to the purely professional cases 
and the necessary duties of field inspection.” Consequent to this 
change, the Director’s tours included visits to different parts of 
India, and in spite of the urgent call on his time he even found it 
possible to attend the Industrial Conference at Benaras where he 
read a paper which has already been published in the pages of 
this periodical. If we remember correctly, a similar arrangement 
has also been adopted by the Survey Department and we think that 
the procedure is worthy of being tried by the other departmental 
heads of Government. 

The Director’s report points to the ever increasing number of 
determinative work done in the laboratory where, 
durir^ the period under review, no less than 78a 
extra-departmental specimens were examined as 
against 524 for the previous year. Such an addition to the 
curator’s work could only be successfully carried out by the help 
rendered by his assistants and other officers during the recess sesaon. 
It is extremely satisfactory to note that the practice, happily inaugu¬ 
rated by the present Director, of training competent students was also 
adhered to during the year undw import and let us hope that our 
students will turn the opportunities, thus offered to them, to their 
best account. During the year under report only five meteorites 
were added to the number already existing and of these one was 
procured by exchange while the rest were all Indian. Satisfactory 
work has been done in the Museum where a considerable progress 
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has been achieved in the shape of replacing old labels, cleaning 
up the cases &c. but owing to the absence of any good **guide’* to 
the geological collections a student finds himself lost in a complete 
wilderness, as it were, when he tries to observe and study the valuable 
specimens &c., that have been stored up and exhibited. The very 
excellent guide to the mineral collections has been out of print for 
some time past and the only available guides to the palaeontological 
gallery are hardly useful, while no attempt has been made as yet 
to explain to the student the petrological collections, if exception 
may be taken to some stray notes affixed to the show-cases 
themselves. The present Director allows no grass to grow under 
his feet and we expect a speedy removal of the complaints above 
referred to. * 

Though palaeontological publications, during the year under 

PalcBoi^ldsy consisted only of a joint memoir on Permo- 

Carboniferous plants and vertebrates from Kashmir,* 
considerable determinative work was done in India and in Europe. 
The Indian tertiary Foramirufera have been studied and it has been 
found out that, besides the usual European species and varieties, the 
Indian collection contains several new varieties and at least one 
new species has been discovered. The Indian specimens have been 
found to be generally much larger than the European ones. A 
memoir on the fossils of Lower Palaeozoic age from the Northern 
Shan States has been completed. The Naungkangyi beds have 
been found to be Lower Ordovician in age, an Upper Ordovician (?) 
age has been assigned to the Nyaungbaw beds, while the arenaceous 
Namshim series and the argillaceous and calcareous Zebingyi series 
have been relegated to the Gothlandian. On account of their un- 
fossiliferous character, the Pishin shales of Baluchistan were grouped 
with the Khojak shales of Tertiary age, but the discovery in them 
of a species of Monotis allied to M. salinaria, Schloth., and of 
another species of Halorites of the group Catenati continui led 
Mr. Vredenburg to assign the Alaunic (middle Noric) sub-stage to 
these shales,t a conclusion which has since been confirmed by Prof. 
Diener from an elaborate examination of the fossils ‘ so far as the 
correlation with the Alpine Noric stage is concerned.’ Prof. Diener 
has also completed a critical examination of the Triassic fossils of 
the central Himalayas and all his results will be published in the 
departmental papers. 

* Pal. Ind., New Series, Vol. II. Mem. No. 2. 

t Rec. Geo. Surv. India, Vol. XXXI. pt. j. p. jda. 
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The Pavagad (Powgarh) Hill, in the Panch Mahals district, 
has been found to be composed of ' inter-bedded 
Petrology basalts and rhyolites, with rhyolite breccias and 
ashes.’ Whether there is a genetic relationship existing between 
these basic and acid lavas has not been demonstrated as yet, but 
this complex in the Pavagad Hills may be regarded as the ‘products 
of differentiation in the magma which gave rise to the Deccan trap,’ 
while the acid products of the Deccan trap magma have been 
noticed in Baluchistan and in the Persian Gulf region. The Archsean 
rocks of the Chindwara district have been elaborately studied and 
the calciphyres and crystalline limestones have been found to be 
similarly derived as the crystalline limestones of the Burma Ruby 
mines district. {Phil. lyans. Roy, Soc. Pol, 187 A.) 

To part I of vol. XXXIII of the Records, Mr. Vredenburg, con- 


Phyaical 

Geology 


tributes an extremely instructive paper deal’*';, wiiji 
the * irregularities of gradient of the Narbada and 
other rivers of the Indian Peninsula ’ and the 


legitimate conclusion to be derived from them. As is well knowA, the 
Narbada, Tapti, and Godaveri river-basins contain ossiferous ancient 
alluvia, the mode and date of origin of which liave already been 
dealt with in a copious literature. From an examination of the 
plates accompanying the paper, the extreme divergence of the river 
courses from normal ones is at once apparent and this points, among 
other things, to ‘an extensive deformation of the Peninsula in late 
geological times.’ A general tilting of the Peninsula uplifting its 
western side more than its eastern might account for the flat area 
of the rivers flowing westward, but as it fails to account for the 
similar phenomenon in the case of the eastward-flowing Godaveri it 
cannot be accepted. It is considered that ail the observed pheno¬ 
mena can be explained on the assumption of an extensive, though 
shallow, warping of the Pemnsula along an anticlinal axis running 
N. N. E.—S. S. W., through Buldana in Berar and Sehore in 
Bhopal, the pleistocene deposits of the upper Godaveri and of 
the lower Tapti lying to the west and those of the Puma and of 
the Narbada lying to the east of this hypothetical anticlinal axis. 
The origin of the Swiss lakes and those of North America might 
be mentioned in this connectiot^ These foreign surface-features 
correspond in age with the Indian river basins, and this evidently 
leads to the inference that the tectonic movements which gave rise to 
the Indian and Swiss features were synchronous as following the great 
crustal disturbances producing the Alps and the Himalayas in miocene 
time, though we must not lose sight of the fact that sufficient 
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Seismology 


and further data are necessary to establish this hypothesis. Ice 
had also some share in producing and preserving these Swiss 
features, though in Peninsular India glaciation was quite out of the 
question. 

The publications of the year consist, among many other papers, 
of one paper contributed by Mr. Middlemiss dealing 
with the Kangra earthquake of the 4th April, 1905.* 
The full memoir will be published very soon and a discussion of 
this great seismic activity may advantageously be deferred to a 
future date. We might only mention here that the general in¬ 
stability of the Himalayas was responsible for this seismic disturbance 
and that there were two foci, the main focus lying within the Kangra- 
Dharmasala area with a depth of 18 to 30 miles and the smaller 
subsidiary focus lying within the isolated Dehra-Mussorie area. 
The d<^th of this second focus could not, however, be determined. 
The shock was a most disastrous one as it caused the destruction 
of no Iesr20,ooo human lives but it failed to produce any very well- 
marked surface features like those which followed the great Assam 
quake of i897.t This points to the inevitable inference that the 
intensity of the former activity was much smaller, though its average 
rate of propagation coincided with that (tf the Assam disturbance 
up to the second place of decimal. 

Four isolated coal fields all occurring in the Northmti Shan 
States, on the Plateau limestones, were dest^bed 
during the year. The Lashio field, like the other 
3 fields, lies above the Plateau (Palaeozoic) limestones and consists 
of pliocene (?) sand, shale and lignite. Eight outcrops have already 
been noted down, while fragments have also been obtained in a 
stream which, however, could not be traced to their sHu, The coal is 
a “ brown-black lignite with a senuconchoidal fracture and a specific 
gravity of z‘53. It burns poorly in the open, with a dull Same ^d a 
sulphurous odour, and whilst burning decrepitates.” The remaining 
three fields of Namma, Man-sang and Man-se-le are also not en¬ 
couraging. 

During the year unda* review an examination was made of the 
diamondiferous tract where, among other results 
no inconsiderable scientific interest, it was found 
that the locus in quo the gem lies is a thin layer of ^conglomerate 
locally known as ** mudda,” lying between the Kaimur sandstone and 
the Rewa shales, the original home of the gem being still undia- 
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* Rec.‘Geo. Surv. India Vol. XXXII. pt. 4. 
+ Mem. ^o. Sorv. India Vol. XXIX. 
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covered. Besides the diamonds stitt lying embedded in the con^^ 
glomerates, others are found in the detritus derived from the dis¬ 
integration of the Vindhyan rocks. Diamond is worked for in the 
Panna, Charkari, Bijawar, Cholepur, Patarkechar and Kothi States 
and in view of the dissimilar modes of lie, three distinct types of 
workings are resorted to viz (i) direct workings, (ii) shallow workings 
and (iit) alluvial workings. H 

A more detailed examination of the Gadag gold-fields (Dharwar) 
was undertaken and the results will be published in 
a separate paper. But this survey has revealed the 
important fact that auriferous quartz-veins occur in carbonaceous 
argillite, recalling a similar condition in South Africa. This find 
dispels the hitherto prevalent idea that blue quartz-veins in horn- 
blende-schists are the only condition of the occurrence of this 
noble metal in the Dharwar area. The Wondalli gold field 
(Nizam’s Dominions) was also surveyed and here the usual condi¬ 
tions of the Dharwar gold-bearing regions have ueen '"and to 
prevail. 

The investigation of the rich manganese ore-deposits has been 
completed and the results will be published in a 

Ma&ffftnoflo 

separate memoir. Mr. Fermor, to whom the publi¬ 
cation has been entrusted, has distinguished three unlike modes of 
occurrence of the Indian manganese ore viz. (i) as bands and lenticles 
in the Archaean schists and gneisses, (ii) superficially formed on the 
outcrops of rocks of Dharwar age and (ui) associated with, or con¬ 
tained in, laterite. 

During the year under review were undeitaken the geological 
surveys of the Northern Shan States, the Bhopal 
State, some parts of the Central Provinces and the 
Persian Gulf region. The results which have been 
obtained from a survey of the Northern Shan States are very in¬ 
complete and any attempt at a systematic stratigraphical tabulation 
of the country is but premature. But definite results were achieved 
in the Bhopal State, where the following formations have been found 
to exist 

Alluvium A 
Laterite 

Deccan trap (with intertrappean) 

Upper Vindhyans 
Lower Vindhyan shales 
Crystalline gneisses and schists. 

Before bringing to a close the above general review of the worit 
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done by the Geological Survey of India during the 
year 1905, we beg to offer one observation. The 
year was marked with a strengthening of the executive staff by the 
addition of 4 officers, all in the superior service and recruited in the 
India Office by the Secretary of State. We take this opportunity of 
pointing'out to the almost complete absence of the children of the 
soil in an organisation meant to exploit their own country. Let us 
hope%iat, with the ever-increasing amount of work of the department, 
the Government will find it possible to create a provincial cadre of 
the Geological Survey Department at a very near future. From a 
financial point of view this innovation should be an extremely 
desirable one, while this will also open up before the graduates of 
our Universities a new field of activity and research, under the 
guidance of superior officers thoroughly trained in Europe. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

[ By Mr. Glym Barlow, u.a.. Principal^ Victoria College^ 
Palghat^ Formerly Editor of Madras Times — Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras. ] 

We have read this book with genuine pleasure. The pen of 
Mr. Glyn Barlow has invested what would otherwise have been 
but a dry subject with a grace of charm which has made the book 
an excellent reading, if only, from the literary point of view. It is a 
handy volume and, as its name indicates, deals with the induth-ial pro¬ 
blem which confronts India and which has, for the last few years, be¬ 
come an almost exclusive topic of thought and conversation among 
patriotic Indians. The book is divided into ten chapters in which 
the author has sought to trace the origin of the various obstacles 
that have so long impeded, and still impede, the way of the 
industrial development of India. He is not, however, a mere 
destructive critic who, to quote the humorous words of Sir Robert 
Peel, soars above the vulgar task of devising practical means 
himself.” Every chapter of the work bears an unmistakable 
stamp of the writer’s genuine sympathy with the industrial 
development of India and breathes a spirit of catholicity of 
views which is conspicuous by its absence in the writings of 
the average Anglo-Indian of to-day. The writer is no mean 
judge of men and manners. His description of the routine 
work of the ordinary Indian industrial artisan and his delinea- 
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tion of some of the common characteristics of the Indian sellers and 
customers are at once futhful and vivid. The chaptef on “ Indus* 
trial Exhibitions ** contains many really valuable suggestions which 
we would especially recommend to such of our countrymen who 
take an active part in the work of organising exhibitions. The writer, 
we are glad to observe, has faith in the efficacy of the Congress- 
Exhibitions which, by the way, were not added to the C^gress 
as an adjunct a day too soon. The Swadeshi movemehT inau¬ 
gurated in Bengal and now spread all over the Indian peninsula has 
in it the germ of mighty potentiality and bids fair to bring about the 
consummation of the most highly-raised expectations of its most 
optimistic votaries. The chapter on " Patriotism in Trade ” contains 
much that we would like to recommend to our countrymen to read 
and profit by. The mild admonitions administered to vakeels and 
money-lenders are not, perhaps, altogether undeserving, and the 
picture of their unpatriotic ideals do not appear to us to be 
wide of the mark. Again, we shall not be surprised if the 
pointed allusions and noble advice of Mr. Giyn Barlow work 
as a recipe to cheer up the drooping spirit of many a timid 
and wavering Indian capitalist who has imbibed for> some reason 
CUT other a deadly hatred against all joint-stock companies ox any 
similar concerns and can not even dream of any higher avocations 
or better investment for his capital than lending it out on a high and 
sometimes exorbitant rate of interest. 

In his chapter on the Inquiring Mind,” the writer has most 
pertinently observed that the inquiring spirit, so essential for 
mechanical and industrial development, is hardly a distinguishing 
feature of the Indian mind, and the causes to which the writer 
attributes the want of this spirit are by no means imaginary. The 
first cause the writer assigns to the teachm^ of religion—to our 
imbibing of the idea of the unreality of all materialistic things. 
The writer goes on to observe that “ the body may be but a shadow, 
but its sufferings are any way real. Hunger and thirst, famine uu) 
poverty, national loss, national degeneration—these things are 
all of them facts; and he that loveth his neighbour or that 
hath an affection for his people will surely desire to help in 
the work of their salvation.” l^e second cause, according to 
Mr. Glyn Bm‘low, is to be sought in the fact that our wants 
are so few. Such, indeed, might have been the case with our 
fathers and forefathers, but for obvious reasons our wants have 
.now been multiplied. We must adapt ourselves to this changed 
environment or we are doomed to be effaced out of the world. 
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The third reason may be found, says the writer, in the indomi¬ 
table patience of the people, by which he means the “ sluggish, 
tame-spirited patience as that of a Dhobie’s ass.” Of course, 
religious patience which is a characteristic virtue of the Indians 
does not fall in this category. The last cause he makes mention 
of is “ the unbending conservatism of the people.” This is 
not, |owever, to our mind a very potent cause in itself, for, 
to mwe mention of only one instance, our recent experience has 
very well shown how the weavers in Bengal and elsewhere 
have readily begun to work with the improved looms supplied 
to them by the Swadeshi workers. That the present mode of 
imparting ...education in our schools and colleges is largely 
responsible for this want of enquiring spirit in our people 
is a patent fact the truth of which no body would perhaps venture 
to question. A nation is not surely to be judged by a Dr. J. C. 
Bose here or a Dr. P. C. Roy there. Here is a picture 
by no means overdrawn and testifies to our utter helpless 
condition as regards industrial matters. “ Let the Indian gentle¬ 
man seated in his arm-chair look around his room and con¬ 
sider its condition. The foreigner’s trade-mark is here, there, and 
every where. The lamp by his side was made in Germany, the 
chimney was made in Austria, the oil was produced in Russia, 
and the match with which the lamp, was lit made in Sweden or 
in Japan The clock lying on the shelf was made in America, and 
the watch which ticks^in his pocket was made at Geneva. The 
ink in his inkstand was made in London, the nib in the pen-holder 
was made at Birmingham, and the pencil in his pocket was made 
in Bavaria. The broadcloth on his back was made in Yorkshire 
and the socks in his feet were made in Germany. The scissors 
with which his wife has just cut out a petticoat were made at 
Sheffield ... the cotton cloth was made at Manchester, so is the 
thread with, which she is sewing it, while the needle was made at 
Birmingham, and the silk of the jacket that she is wearing was made 
in France. . . . The oleographs on the wall were made in Germany, 
and screws in the frames were made at Birmingham.” 

** India,” says the writer, *‘has been so great in the past that it 
would be a pity that she should not be great in the future.” 

We can not do better than conclude this review by quoting 
the following sentences from the book, every word of which 
we endorse, for it is precisely the great ideal with which the 
Swadeshi workers of Bengal are inspired. " India,” says Mr. Glyn 
Barlow, " has yet to develop her iron and steel, to establish 
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her glass factories, to harness her water-falls and to bring her in¬ 
dustries up to the highest point of excellence; and the Indian golden 
age of industry will not have arrived till she supplies every iota 
of her own wants and until the foreign importer finds his occu¬ 
pation gone.” 

Vp*n4v» Nawawaa Naegl 


RIYAZ-XJS-SALATIN 

[A History of Bengal ; Translatedfrom Persian into Bengalee by 
Mr. Rampran Gupta : The Antahpur Press, Calcutta^ 

The work under notice has been lying on our table for some 
time past and we are really very sony we have had no time to take 
notice of this admirable publication earlier than now. 

The Riyat-us-Salaiin, says Mr. Beveridge, ‘ is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the History of Bengal.' It was mainly from this book 
that Mr. Stewart obtained materials for his famous publication on 
Bengal. The work was completed about the year 1787 and has the 
reputation of being the fullest account in Persian of the Mohamedan 
History of Bengal. 

Golam Hussein Selim of Maldah who compiled the Riya%-us- 
Salatin should not be confounded with Syed Golam Hussein, the 
reputed author of the Seyir-ul-Mutakherin. They are said to have 
finished their r^pective works about the same time, though the 
former was younger in years than the latter. The author of the 
Riyaz was an humble and poor man while the auther of the 
Mutakherin was a dashing noble of the court of Nawab Alivardi 
Khan, The family of Golam Hussein Selim is now extinct, and a 
charitable hospital attached to the Ingrajahad Municipality is said 
to have occupied his homestead land at present. A simple sepulchre 
containing the earthly remains of this simple historian is silently 
awaiting destruction at a place called Chak Korbanali where he died 
in the year 1817. 

The name of Mr. Geo^e Udny, who was the manager of an 
indigo factory at Maldah in Golam Hussein's time, will ever remain 
inseparably associated with ^ composition of Riyaz-us-Salatin, 
for it was no other than this leanled and kind-hearted Civilian whose 
genuine love of history prompted him to induce the author to 
compile this excellent account of ancient Bengal. Golam Hussein 
was a subordinate officer of the factory above referred to, and what 
with an instinctive attachment to literary pursuits and what with a 
desigtung motive for pleasing his official superior, whose active co- 
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operation was of great value to him, he brought out this comprehen' 
sive history which has borne his name so high among the early 
historians of Bengal. 

This Persian history which has been named Riya%-m-SalatWy or 
" The Garden of Kings,” has chiedy been divided into two parts, 
the first of which is called “ The Gate of the Garden ” and the 
second “ The Garden ” itself. Of these again, “ The Gate ” is sub¬ 
divided into four sections, the first of which furnishes us with 
interesting accounts of Bengal, Tipperah, Coochbehar, Bhotan, 
Assam, Tibet, Arracan, Pegu and Orissa. The second section deals 
with the climatic and agricultural condition of Bengal and throws a 
flood of light on the manners and cu stoms of her people. The third 
section is devoted to the descriptio n of some of our ancient towns 
and includes a remarkably interes ting account of old Calcutta over 
which so much controversy is now going on. The fourth section 
of The Gate ” contains an accocnt of the Hindu Kings of Bengal, 
followed by a ddineation of the manner in which idolatry obtained 
a firm footing in this country. 

The first part of “The Garden” dwells upon the administration of 
Bengal by the Moslem governors who were appointed from time to 
time by the Badshahate of Delhi. The second part deals with the 
independent Pathan rule of Bengal. The third gives us a general 
survey of Bengal when the imperial throne of Delhi was under the 
yoke of the Timur dynasty. The fourth and last part closes with an 
account of British supremacy in Bengal and in the Deccan. 

As has been remarked more than once in these pages, the duty of 
translating from one language to another is an extremely venture¬ 
some one, and it yields os a good deal of pleasure to note that 
Mr. Rampran Gupta has been quite equal to the great task which 
he imposed upon himself. The language of Riyat-us-Salaiin 
is highly ornamental and, this being so, we quite realise the nature of 
the difficulty which he had to surmount in making this translation an 
acceptable one. The seriousness of the work will be more clearly 
brought home -to our minds when we consider the fact that the 
irresistible translator, not being well-versed in Persian himself, had to 
engage the services of some Maulvks to make sure of the spirit 
of the original. As we are not acquainted with the Persian 
^nguage, we have considered the work from the standpoint of an 
original Bengalee publication, and we have absolutely no hesi¬ 
tation in stating that Mr. Gupta has shown the rare and happy knack 
of expressing his ideas in a chaste and elegant style in his mother 
tongue. On its intrinsic merits, the translation undm: review is 
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likely to And a Comment place in the historic literature of Bengal 
and it compares not unfavourably with the English translation that 
has recently been published under tlte auspices of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The printing of the book is neat and its general get up 
admirable. In short, the work reflects great credit upon the diligent 
translator, whose reputation as a careful student of the Mahomedan 
period of the history of India has, for some time past, been 
established in Bengal. We hope and trust that the work will be 
greatly patronised by those who are interested in the History of 
“ United Bengal.” 

F. M. M. 
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BURMA AND BUDDHISM 

Burma is another country which was added to our list after 
leaving home, but as its people are quite distinct from the inhabi¬ 
tants of India and as it is one of the strongholds of Buddhism, we 
turned aside to visit it en route from Ceylon to Calcutta. On the 
map it occupies a part of the, east side of the first of the three 
great peninsulas that stretch down from Asia to the Indian Ocean 
and is separated from India proper by the Bay of Bengal. Its 
principal stream is the Irrawaddy, famed in story for the magnificent 
scenery along its course and for the fertile valley through which it 
passes on its way to the sea. 

Rangoon, the seaport of Burma, is situated some twenty miles 
inland upon a river of the same name and has a harbor quite differ¬ 
ent from those at Singapore and Colombo. At those places the 
passengers on the incoming and outgoing steamers amuse them¬ 
selves by tossing silver coins into the transparent waters and 
watching the divers catch them before they can reach the bottom, 
but at Rangoon the water is so muddy that ^a diver would have 
difficulty in finding an electric light. The depth of the water, too, 
is insufficient except when the tide is high. But the city of Ran¬ 
goon is iiubstantially built and has a number of fine business blocks 
and excellent public buildings. A municipal hospital now in course 
of construction surpasses anything which we have seen in the east. 
The park system at Rangoon is very attractive, and one sees the 
well-to-do element of the city fully represented there in the early 
evening. The roads about Rangoon are good, but not equal to 
those of Ceylon and Java. I have already spoken of the Java roads, 
and those of Ceylon are not behind them. No one can see these 
well graded, well drained and beautifully shaded highways without 
having his interest in good roads quickened. 

At Rangoon we saw the elephants at work in a lumber yard, and 
Qiey did not attract anything like the attention from the natives 
that “Jumbo ” and the “Baby Elephant" did in the United States 
during my boyhood days. It ts not necessary here for the head 
of the family to take his wife and all the children to the circus in 
order that the younger members of family may catch a glimpse of 
one of these ungainly beasts. In Burma the elephant is simply an 
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0verj-day beast of burden and earns his food as fatthfuhy as the 
horse or the ox. We saw three at work in the lumber yard which we 
visited, the oldest of which is more than three score and ten years 
and has labored industriously for more than fifty years. A native 
rides upon his back and directs him by word, sometimes empha.sized 
by an iron-pointed stick, and the huge fellow lifts, pushes and 
twists the logs about with almost human intelligence. The elephant 
has an eye for neatness, and one would hardly believe from hearsay 
with what regularity and carefulness he works, moving from one end 
of the log to the other until it is in exactly the right place. In 
lifting he uses his tusks, kneeling when his work requires it. In 
carrying large blocks of wood he uses both tusks and trunk. 
Sometimes the elephant pushes a heavy log along the ground 
with one of his fore-feet, walking on the other three, but gener¬ 
ally the logs are drawn by a chain attached to a broad 
breast strap. An eighteen-year old elephant, working in the 
same yard, ivas thus drawing heavy timbers and went about his 
work uncomplainingly so long as he was permitted to draw one at a 
time, but when two of these timbers were fastened together, he 
raised his voice in a pathetic lament which grew more touching 
when he received a pointed suggestion from his driver. These ‘ 
trumpetings were really terrifying to a stranger but did not seem to 
alarm the Burmese. The ears of the old elephant showed signs of 
age; in fact, they were thin and frayed with dapping and looked 
like drooping begonia leaves. 

The elephants which we saw weighed about two tons each and 
consumed about 800 pounds of feed per day. When I was informed 
that an elephant ate regularly one-fifth of his own weight per day, 1 
could understand better than ever before what it means to “ have 
an elephant on one’s hands.” The fact that they can be profitably 
used in business shows their capacity for work. The old song that •> 
credits the elephant with eating all night as well as all day is 
founded on fact, for the animal requires but two hours sleep out 
of twenty-four, and when not otherwise employed, ’ he puts in his 
time eating. 

The elephant, notwithstandl|g his huge bim and massive 
strength, is a very timid animal, imd can be put to flight by a dog or 
even a rat. A short time ago a drove of Rangoon elephants was 
stampeded by an automobile, and as is well known, the shipping of 
an elephant is a difficult task. The elephant has a small hole 
resembling a knife cut, on the side of the head, and at times a 
watery fluid is discharged therefrom. For some reason, apparently 
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unknown, the animal it subject to frenzy during the period of this 
discharge and must be kept in confinement. 

Mandalay, the second city of Burma, is 386 miles north of 
Rangoon, by rail, and is situated on the Irrawaddy river. Kipling, 
in his poem, declares that “ the flying fishes play,” on the road to 
Mandalay,” but he has been guilty of using poetic license. The 
captain of one of the steamers warned us in advance that no flying 
fish would be seen on the river, and one Englishman went so far as 
to say that the poet had never been in Mandalay. We planned to 
take a ride up the river, but our purpose was thwarted by a sandbar 
which detained our boat from noon until the next morning, so that 
our view of the river while very thorough at that point, was not very 
extensive. Most tourists go to Mandalay by train and return as 
far as Prome by boat, but the scenery is finer in the defiles above 
Mandalay. 

In going by land from Rangoon to Mandalay one sees nothing 
but rice, but this is piled along the road in seemingly inexhaustible 
quantities. One is reminded of the wheat and corn States of our 
own country as he sees the piles of sacks and loose grain awaiting 
shipment. While there are other industries in Burma, the rice 
fields and the piles of teak wood are most in evidence. In northern 
Burma there are some rich ruby mines and the jewelry stores are as 
fitscinating as those of Ceylon. 

The gongs of Mandalay are famous throughout the world for 
richness of tone, and carving in ivory, teak and sandalwood gives 
employment to many artisans. Elephants and images of Buddha 
in wood, brass and alabaster, are exposed for sale in all the shops, 
and the silks are delicate in texture and beautiful in color and design. 

The Burmese have a large mixture of Chinese blood as is shown 
by their features and traits of character, but they are darker in color. 
They sure a cheerful and docile people, and their women have never 
been the victims of the seclusion that burdens the life of the women 
of India. Both men and women wear gay colors, which lends 
picturesqueness to the scenes of the street. In China and Japan 
we were amusdd at the small pipes used by the men. In Burma 
one is amazed at the enormous cigarettes—six inches long and an 
inch jhick—which the women smoke. 

In Burma, as in other Oriental countries, the streams «re the 
wash-tubs o^ the nation, and a flat stone tekes the place of a wash¬ 
board. It was wash day on the Irrawaddy when we started oa our 
boat ride, and the bank of the rivw looked like a flower bed, so 
bright and varied were the colors of h>e turbans and dresses of 
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the long rows of washers, swinging the clothes high above Jtheir 
heads and beating them upon the stones. 

Burma is the home of the pagoda; one is never out of sight of 
them, but they differ in shape from those seen in China and Japan. 
The Burmese pagoda is usually circular, though sometimes oc¬ 
tagonal. The largest of these is known as the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon. It is a solidly built pyramidal one, 
with gradually diminishing outline, and is surmounted by a tim 
or "umbrella” spire of concentric iron rin^ from which hang little 
bells which tinkle whmi moved by the breeze. This pagoda has a 
circumference of 1,355 ^ height of 370 feet 

and stands upon a terraced mound which is itseff 160 feet above the 
level of the country around. The upper part of the pagoda is gilded 
and its base is surrounded by many elaborate shrines containing 
images of Buddha. Here the faithful offer their devotions during 
the day and evening, and the vendors of candles, incense and flowers 
do a thriving business. Here also assemble the lame, the halt and 
the blind, to gather their penny tribute from the passers-by. 

Mandalay is still more liberally supplied with pagodas. At the 
largest, the Aracan, one sees repeated the scenes of the Shwe Dagon, 
only the beggars seem numerous. At this pagoda there is a filthy 
pool in which live a number of sacred turtles, and they must have 
charmed lives to live at all in so foul a place. They rise to the 
surface when food is thrown into the water, but they are so slow in 
their movements that the kites which hover about the place gen¬ 
erally snatch up the morsels before the turtles reach them. 

Far more beautiful than the Aracan Pagoda is the group known 
as the * Four Hundred and Fifty Pagodas.' This remarkable group, 
which actually numbers 729, stands at the foot of Mandalay Hill 
and was built by an uncle of King Theebaw. In the centre of the 
group is the usual pagoda and around it in pmllel, rectangular 
rows are small square pagodas, each terminating in a graceful tower 
and containing a slab inscribed on both sides. These slabs together 
contain all the writings of Buddha, and the smdler pagodas, viewed 
from the central one, present an imposing spectacle. These pagodas 
ase well kept, and all the buildings are snowy white. I emphasise 
the fact that these are in good because so many of the 

Buddhist pagodas and monasteries are in a state of decay. Whe¬ 
ther this is due to decrease in the zeal of the followers of Buddha or 
to the fact that the Burmese King, Theebaw, has for more than twenty 
years been a political prisoner on the west coast of India, I do not 
know. A writer for one of the Rangoon newspapers naively describes 
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the annexation of Burma by the English as ‘‘necessary,'* and this 
“necessity" has deprived the Buddhist buildings 0/ the governmental 
patronage which they formerly enjoyed. 

About six miles above Mandalay, near the Irrawaddy, stands 
the foundation of a pagoda which its builder intended should be the 
largest in the world. It was begun by King Bodopaya in 1790 after 
an unsuccessful campaign against Siam. In his disappointment, his 
mind turned to religion, and he hoped to “ acquire merit," as the 
Buddhists say, by the erection of this temple. The structure begins 
with four galleries ; the first is five hundred feet square, and each 
succeeding one is a little higher but fifty feet less in diameter. 
Then the base of the pagoda proper, about two hundred and fifty 
feet square, rises to a height of one hundred and sixty feet. The 
entire building as planned would have reached to a height of five 
hundred feet, but the labor expended had become so great that 
the people complained and he was compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. He was warned by the experience of a former king, 
whose extravagance gave rise to the proverb, “The pagoda is 
finished and the country is ruined." King Bodopaya is not the 
only “ captain of industry " who has attempted to “ acquire merit ” 
by constructing monumental buildings with the labor of others, but 
he was not so successful as some of our trust-magnates have been. 

To match this great pagoda a bell was cast weighing ninety tons, 
said to be the largest sound-bell in the world. The great bell of 
Moscow is larger, but is cracked. The Mingoon bell, as this one 
near Mandalay is called, is eighteen feet in diameter at the base, 
nine feet at the top and thirty-one feet in height to the top of the 
shackle. It was formerly supported on immense teak-wood beams, 
but the foundation of one of these gave way and for years one side 
of the bell rested on the ground. Lord Curzon, while Viceroy of 
India, caused the bell to be suspended from iron beams and put 
a roof over it. 

The Buddhist priests seem to have made Mandalay their Mecca, 
for of the fifty-seven thousand in Burma, more than seven thousand 
reside there. The Buddhist priesthood is the greatest mendicant 
order in the world, the members of it being pledged to live by 
begging. Having occasion to ride out early one morning we saw a 
hundred or more bareheaded, barefooted, their only garb a yellow 
robe, carrying their rice bowls from door to door. They can not ask 
for food by word of mouth ; they simply hold out the bowl »id if 
food is denied, they move silently to another hoiue. They are 
-permitted to own no property except a robe, a bowl, a leather mat. 
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a razor, a needle, a fan and a filter-cup. They must live under a 
tree unless some one furnishes them a house and must live on roots' 
and herbs unless better food is given them. They have no parishes 
or congregations, but are expected to spend their lives in medita¬ 
tion free from all worldly cares, except when engaged in expanding 
Buddhistic writing or in teaching the young. They live, as a rule 
in monasteries, built for them by pious Buddhists, and from what 
we saw of these buildings no one would accuse them of being sur-^ 
rounded by luxury. These monasteries rest upon posts some 
distance above the ground and each room has an outside door 
about large enough for one to enter upon his hands and knees. 

I visited one of these monasteries at Rangoon in company with 
a native Christian whose father was half-Chinese. To my surprise 
the first priest whom I met was an Englishman who turned Buddhist 
five years ago and donned the yellow robe. When 1 waited 
for the native priest to whom I had a letter, this Englishman gave 
me something of his history and a brief defence of his new faith. 
He came from London six years ago as a ship-carpenter and a year 
after adopted Buddhism, which, he explained to me, does not re¬ 
quire One to believe anything. While his parents were members 
of the Church of England, he had never connected himself with any 
church and, being an agnostic, the doctrines of Buddha appealed 
to him. He described his adopted religion as one of works rather 
than of faith, and declared that the slums of Christendom had no 
counterpart in Burma. The visitor, however, sees everywhere 
poverty and squalor which can only be paralleled in the most 
destitute portions of our great cities, and nowhere the comfort and 
refinement which are general in the United States. 

Buddhism is reformed Hinduism, and in its teachings presents 
a higher system of ethics than the religion from which it sprung. 
Gautama, called the Buddha or the Enlightened, was bom between 
five and six hundred years before Christ, and was of the Brahmin 
caste. Not satisfied with the teachings of the Hindu philosopher 
oonceming life, he went into seclusion at the age of twenty-nine 
and devoted himself to meditation. Six years later he announced 
his doctrines, destined to impress so profoundly the thought of the 
Orient. Accepting the Hindu the«^ that the soul passes from 
person to person, and even from the^uman being to the animal and 
back, he offered Nirvana as a finsd release from this tiresome and 
endless change. Nirvana is a state of unconsciousness which follows 
the absorption of the individual soul in the soul of the universe. 
'This was the end to be sought, and no wonder it came as a relief to 
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those whose philosophy taught perpetual transition of the soul 
through man and beast and bird and reptile. The means of 
reaching Nirvana was through the renunciation of self. Life, he 
conceived to be prolonged misery, infinitely drawn out, and love of 
self he declared to be the root of all evil. So long as one loves life, 
he argued, he can not escape from the bondage of existence. In 
the entire elimination of self by the relinquishment of a desire for a 
separate existence here or hereafter—in this alone could he find a 
path to Nirvana. 

The next forty-five years of his life he spent in expounding and 
elaborating his doctrines, in formulating rules and in perfecting the 
details of his system. Many of his precepts are admirable. For 
instance, he divides progress toward the blissful state into three 
stages. In the first, he puts those who abstain from evil through 
fear of punishment; these he commends, though he considers the 
motive comparatively low. In the second stsge are those who, 
passing from negative harmlessness to helpfulness, do good from 
hope of reward; these he praises as acting from a higher motive 
than the first. In the third state, the seeker after Nirvana does 
good, not for hope of reward but for the sake of love alone. The 
last gift love has to give is to give up love of life itself and pass from 
further change to changeless changelessness. 

At one time, Buddhism spread over India and promised the 
conquest of aU Asia. Two hundred years after the Buddha’s 
death, a great king, Asoka, sent out eighty-four thousand mis¬ 
sionaries and the doctrines of Gautama were accepted as far 
east as China and Japan, and as far south as Java. But 
the wave receded; India returned to Hinduism, China to 
Confucianism and Japan to Shintoism, and Mohammedanism now 
outnumbers Buddhism on the Ganges. The Buddhists still hold 
Burma, Thibet and Ceylon, but even in these countries there is 
evidence of decline. Kandy, the capital city of Ceylon, has the 
distinction of guarding a *‘sacred tooth,” thought by the ignorant to 
be one of the eye teeth of the Buddha. It is kept in a gold and 
jeweled casket enclosed in six larger ones and is an object of 
worship but the more intelligent Buddhists know that it is a fraud. 

At Rangoon I found a Baptist school, conducted by Americans, 
with nearly nine hundred pupils, and learned of the gratifying 
success which has attended missionary work in Burma. 

And yet, there is a Buddhist propaganda in Europe and America ! 
In a review called Buddhism^ published at Rangoon by the In¬ 
ternational Budddhist Society, I rwd that Kaiser Wilhelm is 
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"alarmed” at the pr<^ess that this religion is making in Germany, 
and I also read that our country offers a promising field for Buddhist 
missionaries. 

As a religion of agnosticism, requiring belief in neither God nor 
in morality, nor in the morality taught by Christ, it may fq>peal to 
some who like the Englishman whom I found in the monastery, 
have already rejected Christianity, but it is not likely to appeal to 
those who have had a religious experience. Those who emphasize 
good works, and fail to recognize the need of an inspiring faith 
behind the works, may take refuge in the teachings of Buddha 
from the more exacting requirements of the Nazarene, but no 
one is likely to be led astray who compares the altruism, the 
philanthropy and the benevolences of Christianity with the fruits 
of Buddhism. To live, even in poverty, upon the labors of 
others with a view to gaining thus an earlier entrance into blissful 
unconsciousness is not so unselfish, after all, as to spend oneself 
in the service of his fellows and to convert life into an exhustless 
fountain. (Mr. W. J. Bryan in The Commoner) 


INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS 

Legend is the purest truth that finds a place in a pagan’s mind. 
Everybody knows that India is a storehouse for all sorts of religious 
and philosophical superstitions; but probably it is not everybody 
who knows even a few of these and among this small number what 
a small percentage can realize the extreme beauty and the exquisite 
taste which distinguishes all the superstitions of India. The " caste ” 
or mould of legends is the infallible mode of ascertaining the 
national temperament of a people-~it affords an unmistakeable way 
of developing the history of the nation—and, as in the case of 
Hindus, becomes so fused into their religion that, after so many 

ages, we find it now part and parcel of their spiritual and theological 
philosophy. 

One day or rather one night a young girl was seen etnerging 
from her thatched hut. She was hearing something beneath her 
wrap-me-up,” Carefully and slyly iibe crept out under the low 
arch of the doorway—ever and anon turning round anxiously. She 
moved slowly and at last glided into an adjacent hut. She did not 
reni^tn there long, when she came out again with the same timidity 
sheep’s eyes at the doorway. Again she crept Into the first 
house, and then it was seen she deposited the “ something ” on the 
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mud floor. It was an ordinary " charaag ** or lamp. Upon inquiry 
from another source I learnt that the girl was acting up to a legend. 
The light was the “ spirit of peace ” which was meant to protect the 
house during night. The idea of taking away the lamp so slyly 
and so secretly was, I was told, meant to cheat the spirit of the 
house, and thus insure his goodwill and calm his anger; for angry 
he would have been if suddenly he woke up and saw his soul in the 
next house. I believe this superstition has many disciples. 

There still stands an historic ruin, as all ruins are historic, 
within twenty-five miles of Purneah, which points to a superstition 
of a certain pious Rajah, who one day held high carnival in his 
castle. All the great men from miles around came to witness the 
marriage of the princess. (This sounds like a fairy tale of Ander¬ 
son’s). Jollity waxed high, when suddenly in the most solemn part 
of the marriage service an awful curse fell on the house and all its 
inmates. (I don’t know how the Fates worked out their decrees). 
A hungry and tired vulture had rested for a short moment on the 
highest pinnacle of the castle. They affirmed the house was con¬ 
taminated—all who should dare to ever live there were to be 
subjected to the devil’s cruelty, etc. Now the castle is wrapped 
up in wild and tangled jungle—with massive trees shooting to the 
'four ends. It has the grotesque appearance of a hedgehog or 
porcupine with its quills pointing to all the points of the compass. 

The moon has always been a special object of devotion and 
love throughout the world. The Hindu legend connected with her 
is essentially a poetical one. One night the moon was in her first 
quarter, or a very thin crescent. It had the appearance of a bowl, 
with its two arms pointing upwards. A large congregation of 
country bumpkins was gazing up at her lovely face expecting even 
a smile. They wanted rain; the earth and they were crying for it. 
The legend says that the moon is God’s lota ” or vessel of rain, 
and/ that as the moon grows older her arms dip slowly until at last 
the heavenly nectar bubbles over on to the earth. They watched 
long, and then went away after sending up some more supplications 
for rain, fully confident that God in His mercy would overturn the 
bowl and send down the rain. 

The old Roman custom of libation to the gods is probably 
derived from the ancient oil-sellers of Hindusbui. Even now, these 
men, of course not all, because some are too chary about the 
wastage, offer up some to mother earth before giving a customer a 
ifleasurefuL They expect that in the bounty and prolificness of 
earth they may regain ten-fold. (Tiie Engiishman) 
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CALCUTTAt BENEATH OUR FEET 

“ In remote antiquity gneissic hills stood out from the sea where 
Calcutta now is.” So they tell us—they that have leamt the secrets 
of the earth. Then at a later date, probably during the tertian 
period, there was some great convulsion of Nature, and these hills 
sank lower than the sea, insomuch that the tides of the Bay tnindered 
to the base of the Rajmahal Hills, and made the plains of Bengal 
a huge swamp, unfit for the habitation of man. But the rivers of 
the North began the work of restitution, and by patiently depositing 
the silt in them eventually, though it took them thousands of years, 
drove back the waters. At first the land was scarcely dry, for it was 
on the same level with the tides. Only where swirls and eddies 
raised mounds of sand and silt, the land began to appear; and in 
course of time the surface was a patch-work of low-lying alluvion 
and stagnant pools of quagmire and firm soil. The growth of brush¬ 
wood hastened the dominance of land over water, until the latter 
was forced into creek and narrow channels. And thus was the 
site of Calcutta matured. Hamilton gives a description of the 
Settlement as it was in 1717. From Chandpal Ghat to Kidderpore, 
where Fort William and the Esplanade now stand, there was a forest, 
which extended in the opposite direction to Chitpore. It was 
intersected by numerous shallow channels, one of which meandered 
from Chandpal Ghat to Baliaghatta, taking its course to the south 
of Boitakhana. Three miles to the north-eastwards," he tells us, 
" is a Salt Water Lake, that overflows in September and October, 
and then prodigious number of flsh resort thither : but in November 
and December, when the floods are dissipated, those fishes are 
left drie, and with their putrefaction aflect the air with thick stinking 
vapours, which the north-east mnds bring with them to Fort William 
[this is the old Fort ] that they cause a yearly mortality.” ** One 
year when I was there," he continues, “ there were reckoned in 
August about 1,300 English, and before the beginning of January 
there were 460 burials registered in the clerk’s book of Mortality.” 
As late as 1756, the site of the present Fort William and Chowringhee 
was a complete jungle in which swamps alternated with arable land 
and pasturage, upon which were wemed the few huts that composed 
d>e two villages owned by the Seal limily. This short account of 
the formation of the plain upon which Calcutta has been established 
is necessry to an understanding of what is ‘Beneath Our Feet.’ 

A knowledge of the sub-surface soil has always been of great 
ntoment, and only so rerently as two years ago it gave the demgnen 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall pause, when they were faced Iqr (he 
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problem as to whether the ground would be able to upbear the im¬ 
mense weight of a gigantic building fashioned in marble and stone. 
To ascertain the composition of the strata of earth beneath the 
surface, borings were made as far back as 1804 under the direction 
of Colonel Garstin ; but as the angur invariably broke at a depth 
not much exceeding 150 feet, operations on a larger scale were 
projected in 1836. A Committee of experts consisting of Colonel 
D. MacLeod, Major Irvine, Captain Fitzgerald and Dr. Strong was 
appointed to superintend the bore operations in Fort William. At 
a depth of 481 feet the machinery broke down, and the enterprise 
was abandoned. The following is an abstract of the Report which 
the Committee submitted to Government:—“ After penetrating 
through the surface soil to the depth of about ten feet, a stratum of 
stiff blue clay, fifteen feet in thickness, was met with. Underlying 
this was a light-coloured sandy clay, which became gradually darker 
in colour from admixture of vegetable matter, till it passed into a 
bed of peat, at a distance of about thirty feet from the surface. 
Beds of clay and variegated sand intermixed with kankar, mica, and 
small pebbles, alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when the sand 
became loose and almost semifluid in its texture. At 152 feet the 
quicksand became darker in colour mid coarser in grain, intermixed 
with red water-wom nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling 
to a certain extent the laterite of Southern India. At 159 feet a 
stiff clay with yellow veins occurred, altering at 163 feet remarkably 
in colour and substance, and becoming dark, friable, and apparently 
containing much vegetable and ferruginous matter. A fine sand 
succeeded at 170 feet, and-this gradually became coarser and mixed 
with fragments of quartz and felspar to a depth of 180 feet. At 196 
feet, clay impregnated with iron was passed through, and at 221 feet 
sand recuned, containing fragments of limestone and nodules of 
kankar and pieces of quartz and felspar; the same stratum con¬ 
tinued to 340 feet, and at 350 feet a fossil bone, conjectured to be the 
humerus of a dog, was extracted. At 360 feet a piece of supposed 
tortoise-shell was fotmd, and subsequently several pieces of the same 
substance were obtained. At 372 another fossil bone was discovered, 
but it could not be identified, from its being tom and broken by the 
boren At 192 feet a few pieces of fine coal, such as are found in 
the beds of mountain streams, with some fragments of decayed wood, 
were picked out of the sand, and at 460 feet a piece of limestone 
was brought up. From 400 to 481 feet fine sand, like that of the 
sea-shore, intermixed largely with shingle, composed of fragments of 
primary rocks, quartz, felspar, mica, slate, and limestone prevailed.’* 
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From the statements in this report, it will be observed that 
the boring brought to light no marine deposits. The bones iound 
were those of terrestrial mammalia and fluviatile reptiles, while the 
shells met with at a depth of 380 feet were declared to be of fresh¬ 
water species. The fragments of coal and lignite were attributed to 
the Oamuda series. Another note-worthy fact is the recurrence of 
pebbles at different depths below 175 feet, which on examination 
were found to be derived from gneissic rocks. The presence of 
beds of peat with wood points to the existence of ancient land- 
surfaces, and Dr. Wallich, who examined the wood of the upper 
peat beds, identified them as belonging chiefly to the “ sundri ” 
tree—a tree which grows on the level of water courses. Inferen- 
tially the stratum of peat and decayed wood has resulted from the 
debris of the forests which at the transition stages covered' the 
entire surface of the Gangetic delta in the manner now obtaining in 
the Sunderbans. 

The presence of buried forests is not peculiar to the region in 
which the boring was made. In excavating Tolley’s Nulla and 
Chitpore Canal, and in digging tanks in various parts of Calcutta, 
the same phenomenon has occurred. The “ Government Gazette” 
of 1815 recounts how in deepening the tank (now filled up, and 
where, at the east extremity of the Curzon Park, the tram-cars turn) 
at the north angle of Chowringhee and the fi^planade, “ numerous 
massy trunks of trees, standing in an erect position, were discovered.” 
The CWcutta “ John Bull ” of the 6th June, 1822, commenting on 
the find, remarks : “ The trunks and roots were of natural size and 
shape, and the branches of the latter diverged in various directions 
in to the surrounding earth, precisely as they would have done 
had they been alive. . . . The very same appearances have 
offered themselves on deepening the great tank on the Chowringhee 
Road opposite the General Post Office, within the few days : large 
masses of wood having been under similar circumstances with the 
former, at a distance of full forty feet below ground. . . . We shi(ll 
add merely one other fact which would seem to make for the 
generality of these appearances. It Is in our recollection to have 
tfeen it stated in the public prints some years ago that a golden 
image, and the body of a boa^ been found a long way under¬ 
ground on the digging of a tank in some part of Garden Reach.” 

In perplexing ddntrast to the uniform unearthing of peat and 
decayed timber is the following discovery of petrified wood in the 
neighbourhood of Government House in 1822. In all probability 
it was a purely accidental deposit, for we are ncrt aware of a sithilar 
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discovery having been made in any other quarter of the city. Says 
the ** India Gazette" of the 14th January, 1S22 : " A most interesting 
specimen of fossil wood has lately been discovered in Calcutta. , . . 
It was found by some workmen while employed in digging the 
foundation of a godown belonging to J. P. Larkins, Esquire, near 
the Government House. . . . It is a trunk of considerable size, 
measuring about $ or 6 feet in length, and or 2 feet in breadth. 
Though completely petrified, the structure of the wood is beautifully 
displayed on one side, and the striated surface of the outermost 
layer may be seen not unlike that of an oak when stripped of its 
bark. We understand it is a “saul ” trunk. . . . Through the li¬ 
berality of Mr. Larkins, it is to be deposited in the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society.” {TAe Englishman) 


INDIA IN ENGLAND 

THE YOUNG INDIAN IN LONDON 

I mentioned a short while ago the efforts which mre being made 
by the Northbrook Society to create for Indian resident in England 
a centre of common interest, a social rallying-place in the giddying 
rush of London. Another attempt is being made elsewhere to cater 
for the Indian public of London. An Indian restaurant has now 
been opened at 5A. Stafford Street, Old Bond Street, where not 
only curries of all kinds but other Indian dishes can be obtained, 
cooked by Indian cooks under an Indian chef, served by Indians 
in white robes and turbans, and at moderate prices. Thence, too, 
Indian dishes can be sent to one’s own home, while one’s cook can 
have lessons in the art of curry-making. Some of the ingredients of 
the paste are imported weekly from India, others grown under glass 
near London, while even the butter is churned according to Indian 
principles. There should be a large cHenteU for the restaurant 
among Anglo-Indians and and among the numerous Indian students 
in London. 

The difficulty with which the young Indian arriving in England 
is confronted is not the entire absence of societies and associadons 
of a benevolent kind, but the confusion created by a multiplicity of 
small associations which attempt to meet one only of his many 
wants. There is, for Distance, the North-brook Society which offers 
him for a year a club house in a fashionable quarter of 
Loii^on at which he can get the Indian papers and quiet room and 
seat by the fire when he happens to be Piccadilly. But when he 
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goes to 185, Piccadilly, the material abode of the Northbrook 
Society, be will Snd a locked door and the appearance of pro¬ 
tracted desertion. If he tings and knocks persistenly, a dishevelled 
** buttons,” who has obviously been struggling to get into his 
uniform since first the bell began ringing, will appear at length, 
but his total ignorance of even the commonest Indian names will 
be such as to disconcert the young stranger who had hoped 
to find familiarity and a friendly welcome in the Northbrook Society. 
The rooms of the Club are generally empty and the young 
Indian who goes there for advice and help will soon find that the 
Northbrook is no good to him. He may then perhaps come to 
know of the National Indian Association. This is the association, 
which the late Miss Manning inspired and through which she 
performed the many deeds of kindness and thoughtfulness which 
made her memory respected by several generations of Indian 
visitors to England. Miss Manning’s good offices to Indians in 
England did not cease with her life—^at least so far as she could 
herself provide for their continuation, for she left a sum of ;^3,ooo 
to be used by the National Indian Association in carrying on the 
work which she had herself initiated. The Honorary Secretary, 
upon whom fell Miss Manning’s mantle, is Mrs. Arnold, who was 
endeared to the students of many generations in Aligarh and Lahore 
by her kindly hospitality and unaffected simplicity. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Arnold is about to leave London, and she has given the 
Comroitee of the National Indian Association warning that she will 
not be able to carry on the work of the Association much longer. 
The National Indian Association publishes a journal which is 
probably familiar to many of your readers—it is sent to most Indian 
collies, I believe—and also holds social gatherings ; these are 
sometimes given by the members of the Council at their own 
houses. The last was given by Lady Scott on December 14th, a 
date which unfortunately clashed with a social gathering of the 
Northbrook Society, and on 3 snd February there was an At 
Home at the Jehangir Hall, Imperial Institute, from 4 to 7 p.m. 

AN URGENT NEED 

These meetings are very useful. They serve a distinct purpose 
in enabling an Englishman or an Indian to learn which of his 

. fj'" 

friends is in London, to meet''Nagain acquaintances with whom he 
has ceased to be in touch, and altogether they are very useful 
accessories to life in London. But neither the Northbrook Society 
nor the National Indian Association touches the fundamental 
problems with which the young Indian is confronted on his arrival. 
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What the young atruiger from India wants to know is: (i) whm-e 
be should lire and how much be must pay for lodgings ; (2) bow 
be should dress and how he can best dress cheaply; (j) how to get 
into respectable EngHsh society and, what is at first even more 
necessary, how to distinguish respectable English society from the 
self-assertive and disreputable which is ready to offer him a welcome 
—and fleecd him. Now none of these benevolent and well-inten¬ 
tioned societies, such as the Northbrook or National Indian Associa¬ 
tion, is prepared to render him this practical help. Even the 
M. A. 0 . College Association, which aims at catering for the needs 
of a particular class, has failed to be of any practical use to the 
Mahomedan students from Aligarh. What is wanted is, it seems, 
an amalgamation of these small societies into one central organisa¬ 
tion, which would be strong because it would have command of the 
united funds of all the associations; secondly, the central organisa¬ 
tion would have to engage roomy premises in a cheap neighbour¬ 
hood, perhaps in Bloomsbury, where there are many fine old houses 
to be had for a small rent, and there establish a club in which there 
would be bed-rooms for members; the duties of the Secretary would 
be onerous and upon the Secretary would very largely depend the 
success of the institution, but they are not duties which it is im¬ 
possible to get discharged: they are of a straightforward nature, 
which with goodwill can be achieved. Briefly, they are as follow 

(1) To keep a list of respectable families in London or in other 
parts of England which are willing to take Indian students as 
boarders. 

(a) To provide the parents of all young men who join the 
institution with an account of their doings and their health ; but 
the investigations of the Secretary must not be of an inquisitorial 
nature. 

(3) To give the young Indians on arrival information concerning 
•^a) clothes; (^) how to get about London ; (c) fees payable at the 
Universities, Inns of Court, etc. 

(4) To provide Indians with introductions into quiet and 
intelligent English society. 

This last is one of the tasks which requires most careful consi¬ 
deration and tactful handling. The young Indian students are 
under the impression that they make very satisfactory friends in Eng¬ 
land, and they will not allow that these friends do not belong to the 
best social stratum. This loyalty to their acquaintances is very 
natural and honourable, but the vulgarity of their English acquain¬ 
tances spreads itself to the young Indians and is the cause of the 
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vulgarity of manner with which they sometimes shock their friends 
and relations upon their return to India. 

THE SOCIAL DIFFICULTY 

Now, English society for a stranger is one the hardest things 
to understand. By law, by democratic theory, and a fiction of 
publicists, one man in England is as good as another. We pretend 
to have no caste—but fw that very reason that there is no formal 
or acknowledged subdivision into classes, every individual is careful 
not to be mixed up with the members of a grade inferior to his own. 
The frigidity, exclusiveness and heuteur of Englishmen are partly 
a natural defence against the popular theory that he ought to admit 
eveiybody into his intimacy. But the popular theory is sufficiently 
powerful to secure outward obedience to its ordinance. Nobody 
dreams of saying, " 1 belong to a higher rank of society than you 
and therefore I can’t dine with you ” ; and much more true is it 
that the ordinary Englishman will not confess that he belongs to a 
socially inferior rank, that he is of one of the “ small castes,” as 
you say in India. The young Indian student is not in a position 
to understand all these minute and unacknowledged distinctions, 
and he therefore accepts the verdict of his English acquaintances 
that they belong to the very best society. It should be possible 
for him upon landing to go to a central institution, which will give 
him a bed for the night and welcome him to England, have him 
properly dressed, without extravagence, and introduced to English 
friends who will ask him to the house. There is nothing impossible 
in this programme; an energetic Secretary who gave his time to 
nothing else could easily accomplish it. The young Indian students 
would not, of course, get to know Dukes and Marquises familiarly, 
but the majority of cultivated Englishmen do not know Dukes and 
Marquises familiarly. The young Indian would at least live in 
clean and' intellectual society, and his life in England would be 
made more instructive and more pleasant to him than it is at 
present. Such a Secretary would presumably require a salary, but 
this salary would probably not exceed the aggregate sums now paid 
by the various societies and associations which are working for the 
good of Indian visitors to England. There is at present a talk of 
amalgamation between the Northbrook Society and the National 
Indian Association, which would be one step ij^^the right direction. 
The next step would be to ascertain the exact wants of the Indian 
students in England and of their parents in India, and take such 
steps as the combined incomes would permit to meet them. But 
without co-operation from India very little could be done. The 
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associations in England must be known and supported in India; 
people who are sending sons to England must get into the habit of 
writing to the English association and placing their sons in com¬ 
munication with the Secretary and taking care that their sons join. 
Perhaps the Statesman would be willing to open its columns to a 
discussion of,the question and would organise opinion in Calcutta. 
Considering how many students from Bengal visit England it would 
be a great gain to secure a strong committee in Calcutta itself to 
take up the question. 

THE LIBRARY 

One of the useful works which such a Central Club could perform 
would be the formation of a good library of modern Indian 
literature, so as to enable people in England who wish to learn about 
the India of to-day to have easy access to sources of inform.ation. 
At present, in England, It is comparatively easy to learn about the 
Sacred Books of the East, to learn what were the usages of the 
Sanskrit-speaking Aryas, or of the Moslems of the first century of 
the Hijra, and there is a growth of books in Indian history of the 
Hindu and Moslem periods; but it is extremely difficult in England 
to get hold of books upon the modern developments of Hindu 
thought or of the New Light movement to which Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan gave the first impetus. Where, for instance, could an 
Englishman, who had not visited India, learn even of the existence 
of the Arya Somaj or of the Brahmo Somaj Who could give him 
an account of the Vaishya, the Kayasth, and other Caste Con¬ 
ferences which represent so much of the best thought of educated 
India? Yet these are movements which would excite a very 
genuine interest in England, and if the amalgamated societies would 
make it one of their objects to collect all this literature and keep 
it up to date, their club-houses would attract all those who are 
interested in India and become a centre to which people would 
naturally gravitate. It would, of course, be desirable to add to it 
a section of political literature, which would be willingly provided 
by the English Committe of the Indian National Congress; besides, 
of course, Indian newspapers, both in English and the vernacular, 
would be regularly taken in. (The London Correspcmdent of 
The Statesman.) 


SOME INDIAN TREES 

A new-comer to India was once advised by an old resident to 
“ get up the trees.” This advice did not apply, as the recipient of 
it at first n(^ unnaturally supposed, to an innocent and inexpensive 
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form of athletic exercise, nor to the adoption of the habits of the* 
savage tribes known as tree-dwellers, but simply to the advisability 
of learning the names of the common trees of the country and of 
acquiring the power of recognising them when seen. For one thing, 
it is by trees that travellers off the beaten track are expected to find 
their way. An Indian villager, be he ever so ignorant in other 
respects, is as familiar with the trees in his neighbourhood as a 
London policeman is with the streets on his beat. Instead of being 
told to take “ three to the right and two to the left,” you are direct¬ 
ed to make straight for a big banyan whose crest is to be discerned 
on the horizon. Pass to the east of it and you will come to three 
palm trees; keep them on your right hand and pass between a 
tamarind and a mango and you will hit upon a path that will take 
you straight to the village you are searching for. So familiar are 
the people with the trees that the writer has met a villager who, 
after he became blind, could identify any tree by fingering its leaves. 

Then the economic importance of trees can only be realised by 
those who have lived among the villagers. The food supplies are 
not by any means limited to the fruits of commerce, and flowers, 
leaves, twigs and roots are largely used as well. The leaves of 
certain trees, pinned together by twigs, serve as plates, or are fashion¬ 
ed into drinking cups. A great many domestic remedies, for man 
and beast, are also derived from the forest, and there is no doubt 
that some of them are efficacious. It is not so very long since some 
of the hill and jungle tribes of India, like our first parents, clothed 
themselves with leaves, and it is said that it required a military 
expedition to induce some of the women in Orissa to discard this 
primitive dress in favour of cotton saries. A man will often make 
his house entirely from trees, plastered with a little mud, the roof 
being, constructed of Palmyra palm leaves or others of a large size 
and firm texture. Dyes, tans, ink, books, shoes, waterproof capes, 
gum, sealing-wax, rope-—these are but a very few of the mis¬ 
cellaneous articles that are got from trees. No wonder the planting 
of a grove of trees ranks with digging a tank or sinking a well as a 
work of religious merit. If we were to include the bamboo and 
similar plants the list of manufactured articles would be endless, 
but the bamboo is a grass and not a |pee. Even to mention the 
common trees of India would be a lengthy task, so we confine our¬ 
selves to the most familiar. Neatly all that are about to be 
mentioned are found either within the writer's compound or in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

First come the fig tribe, the banyan and his brothers. The 
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banyan, the big brother of the family, is our very ficus 
btngalensis. That true tree-lover, Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote 
that his tree-wives were more numerous than Brigham Young's 
human ones. The ring with which he wedded them was a thirty- 
foot measuring-tape, with which he encircled them at the height of 
five feet above the ground. His first-class trees were those whose 
branches at their widest circumference were over a hundred feet. 
His favourites were elms, and he made some remark about cherish¬ 
ing the hope of still having pleasure at the 'elm, even when youth 
was no longer on the prow. If merit goes by bulk, no doubt the 
banyan comes first, and a circumference of twenty feet round the 
trunk could hardly be regarded as a mark of distinction in it. But 
it is often a parasite, a vampire, sucking the life-blood of its victim 
and crushing it to death. Its fruit is eaten by the very poor, 
elephants greatly relish its leaves and branches, but its wide¬ 
spread, grateful shade is perhaps its most valued product, 
A much more handsome tree, more independent and self- 
respecting, is the pipal, the ficus religiosa. It is the most 
sacred of the five trees regarded with veneration by the Hindus, 
the other four being the gular, the bargad, the pakar, and the mango. 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are all supposed to inhabit it, and no 
one can tell how many minor spirits as well, whose whisperings are 
supposed to be heard when the leaves, suspended by their long, 
slender stalks, flutter in the slightest breath of wind. If a man 
takes a pipal leaf in his hand and crushing it expresses a wish that 
the gods may so crush him if he is not telling the truth, the oath is 
regarded as of the utmost sanctity. 

A pious Hindu will often take off his shoes when he comes to 
a pipal, and walk five times round it from left to right, repeating as 
he does so a verse which says : “ The roots are Brahma, the bark 
Vishnu, the branches the Mahadeo. In the bark lives the Ganges, 
the leaves are the minor deities. Hail to thee, King of trees.” 
The gular i^ficus glomerata ), the bargad, which is another name for 
the banyan, and the pakar {ficus venosa ) are all members of the fig 
tribe, the Levites of the forest. The gular yields a larger fruit than 
the banyan, and is a good deal used as a food. In the extremely 
hot weather of this year, the writer found that mysterious holes were 
being dug by night round the roots of a large gular tree in his 
compound. On inquiring into the cause, he found that the servants 
were incising the roots to obtain the juice which they said they 
drank to keep up their strength during the heat. There are over a 
hundred species of the ficus genus to be found in India, and 500 
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more elsewhere. Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is derived from the 
jl^us elasiica ; a somevrhat similar milky juice exudes from the 
other species. 

The supply of timber and of food may be regarded as the main 
objects for which trees are valued; ornamentation, shade, and the 
improvement of the soil and climate being subsidiary purposes not 
as fully appreciated as they ought to be by the ryot. In many parts 
of India, including Chota Nagpur, the most important food supply 
yielded by the jungle is not the fruit but the flowers of a tree—the 
mohua {bassia latifolia), of whose fruit also part is edible and part 
used as the source of a useful oil. Of the familiar mango little need 
be said. The jack is a plebeian fruit, but even more relished 
in the villages than the mango. It is remarkable for the 
size of its fruit, a single specimen of which may weigh 6o 
pounds. It is, in fact, like the pine-apple, an aggregation, or 
conglomeration of fruits which are easily separable. The European 
who tries to eat it raw will not soon forget the experience. The 
dense dark-green foliage of the jack makes it a good tree for road¬ 
side planting—in this respect and as a native luxury it rivals the 
mango,—while the hard yellow wood is highly prized in carpentry 
and cabinet-making. The bael is another favourite fruit tree, whose 
fruit enjoys and deserves a place in the British Pharmacoepia. 
Many old Indians would no more think of going without their 
morning glass of bael sherbet than of dispensing with their peg at 
dinner. There are jungle fruits which never reach the European 
markets but have a steady sale in the country bazars, such as the 
kend, and the makurkendi, the chironji, the jamun, the tamarind, 
and many others. Then there are the fruits that are only eaten in 
famine time. One of the most curious of these is the marking nut 
or bhela, used by the dhobies for marking clothes. This fruit rests 
in a fleshy cup or pericarp, the acrid juice of which is widely used 
as a blister for medicinal purposes. It is also recognised in medical 
jurisprudence as a means of producing fictitious marks of bruises. 
The eating of the kernel in famine time seems to cause a strange 
disfigurement, the skin coming off the whole body in huge flakes. 
Another nut, behra, eaten in times of scarcity, is said to cause 
intoxication. Of Indian timber trees, tlm teak is facile prineeps, but 
unfortunately it is a stranger to Bengal, and all the attempts made 
to introduce it^ which date as far back as to the time of Cornwallis, 
have hitherto failed. On one occasion i,8oo teak trees were 
planted in Sylhet of which only 13 survived. We have all recently 
read how the possession of a virgin forest of teak promises to revive 
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the fortunes of the State of Cochin. The palas tree, common in 
many parts of Bengal, and remarkable for the blaze of colour it 
produces in the hot season when its leaves fall off and it is covered 
with bright scarlet blossom, is sometimes called the bastard teak, 
but whatever this name is due to it is not to the quality of its 
timber. It is also called the Bengal kino as it exudes a gum closely 
resembling that drug. One of the finest trees in Bengal is the 
seemal or Indian cotton-tree, which is very widely distributed. Many 
of the survivors of the once magnificent forests at the foot of the 
Himalayas traversed by the Darjeeling Railway are seemal trees, and 
in the plains one often comes a cross a stately seemal, standing in 
solitary grandeur, where all ar ound have fled. Its bulk has been 
its salvation—it was too big to cut down, and the fact that among 
many of the wild tribes it is as sacred as the pipal is among Hindus 
may also have helped to preserve it. When the tree is covered with 
its large red flowers, often a foot in diameter, it is a splendid sight. 
Two remarkable facts about the tree are that when it is young its 
trunk is protect ed by spikes that disappear as it becomes stronger, 
and that it throws out buttresses at its base in a line with its largest 
branches just as an architect strengthens a wall to support the span 
of an arch. The wood is not very durable but it seems to possess 
the power of resisting the act ion of water, and on this account, and 
also because of its size, the trunk is often made into a canoe or dug- 
out by fishermen and ferrymen. 

Probably the most all-round useful timber tree in Bengal is the 
sal,—the sacred tree of the Santhals—extensive forests of which cover 
the uplands of Chota Nagpur. Very hard and durable, and erect 
** as the mast of some great Ammiral,” it is in great demand for all 
building purposes, serving as the rafters in the villager’s mud hut, 
and as the planking and railings of railway bridges. It is used very 
largely for railway sleepers. The sisu is another good timber tree 
common in Bengal, and much valued in furniture-making and boat¬ 
building. After the Afghan War it was reported that the gun- 
carriage wheels made of Indian sisu stood the wear and tear of 
Afghanistan—the worst country in the world for wheels—^perfectly, 
while those manufactured of the best Woolwich materials expressly 
for India went to pieces even on the plains. The catechu tree also 
yields good timber which has the very great merit of being proof 
against white ants and wood worms. The mahua, the jack, and 
the mango, already mentioned on account of their flowers and fruit, 
are also good timber trees. 

There is a group of trees specially suitable for roadside planting 
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on account of their rapid growth. Since Virgil’s time at least, and 
probably long before it, the most deadly foe of young trees has been 

the poisonous tooth of the accursed goat,” and, other things being 
equal, a tree that quickly gets beyond the reach of that animal’s 
jaws is to be preferred for planting in public places. The Indian 
cork tree, the Persian lilac,—a full brother to the neem and a tree 
worth growing if only for the sake of its delicately tinted home< 
like flower,—and the casuarina are all roadside favourites, but if 
care is taken to fence them properly fruit trees like the mango and 
jack are to be preferred. 

The palm trees would require an article to themselves to do 
them anything like justice. They are the most typical trees of the 
tropics, if one is to judge by pictures. The prince of palms is no 
doubt the cocoa-nut, whose contributions to domestic comfort 
through its fruit, oil, and fibre it is quite impossible to enumerate. 
Some connoisseurs, by the way, say that the best thing about this 
palm is what sailors call the “ cabbage,” but as this consists of the 
succulent terminal bud at the top of the trunk, the removal of which 
arrests the growth of the tree, it is a somewhat expensive tit bit. 
The cocoanut palm, however, is not found more than 200 nulc 
from the coast. Inland, as well as elsewhere, we have the palmyra 
palm, built on more severe lines of architecture. Standing with 
head erect, it is a fit emblem of the righteous man, and may see 
one generation of human beings pass away after another without 
showing any perceptible signs of decay. There are many other 
palms—the toddy, the betel-nut, the sago, and various date palms 
—all picturesque in their way, and all held in high esteem for their 
economic value as well. 

It was sound advice which an old Scottish laird gave to his son 
-t-to be “ aye sticking in a tree,” it would be growing while he was 
sleeping. The man who plants a mango grove may comfort him¬ 
self with the thought that future generations will rest from the 
midday sun beneath its shade and find refreshment in its fruit long 
after many more pretentious monuments have mingled with the dust 
of those they were meant to commemorate. {Th$ Statesman) ' 
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1. EMPIRE REVIEW (June)—The Prince and Princess 

of Wales in India : Sir C. Kinloch Cooke. 

2. RAILWAY MAGAZINE (June)—The East Indian 

Railway : G. Huddleston. 

3. AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS (June)—The 

Indian of To-day and To-morrow : C. M. Harvey. 

4. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (June)—Vanishing Indian 

Types : E. S. Curtis. 

5. SUNDAY STRAND (June)—The Women of India : 

Rev. A. R. Cavalier. 

UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE (June)—Lord 
Kitchener in India : Col. A. Keene. 

7. REVUE DES DEUX MONDES (May)—Letters from 

Ceylon and Pondicherry : M. Maindron. 

8. EAST & WEST (July)—The Mahomedan College at 

Aligarh : Mahomed Ali. 

9. IMPERIAL &. ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

(July)— 

(a) Beluchistan : Col. C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G. 

{d) The Education Problem in Ceylon : A. G. Wise. 

(c) A Plea for the Bag-pipe in India : D.N. Reid. 

(d) Criminal Justice in India : Capt. C. H. Buck. 

(tf) A Behar Planter on the Opium Question : D. N. 
Reid. 

(/) An Indian Militia for India’s Defence : S. S. 
Thorburn, I.C.S. (Retired). 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN INDIA 

To the July number of the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review an article under the above head is contributed by Captain 
C. H. Buck of the Punjab Commission. The writer asserts that 
in India most of the totally false criminal cases are instituted 
out of a feeling of enemity or out of revenge. The Criminal 
Procedure Code of India has been so framed, says the writer, 
that the accused person is given protection throughout all the 
stages of his trial, and the chance of a miscarriage of justice » 
reduced to a minimum. When the original trial is cmicluded, the 
prisoner still has the opportunity of getting the proceedings set aside 
by an appeal, or by an application for revision, to a higher court; 
end, in the case of a death sentence, after an appeal to the principal 
court of the province, the condemned man also has the right to 
petition the highest executive authority in the land. 

The statistics of crime in India show that, during the quin¬ 
quennial period ending with 1903, the average number of offences 
reported annually was 1,402,579 in a population amounting, accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1901, to 231,830,884. Of these 83.3 per cent, 
were returned as true, and 1,050,805 cases were brought to trial, 
a very large proportion being returned as trivial ones. The number 
of persons concerned in these offences averaged 0.75 per cent, of the 
population. Over and above this, a great deal of crime remained 
untraced. 

Comparing the criminality of the various provinces with one 
another, and taking as a standard the number of cases brought to 
trial per 10,000 of the population, the writer ascertains that Madras 
heads the list with a ratio of So and Assam comes last with 34. 
The figures for the other provinces work out as follows: Bombay, 
78; Burma, 71; North-West Frontier Province, 62; Punjab, 49 ; 
Central Province, 31; Bengal and the United Provinces, 25 each. 

Of the total number of offences bright to trial, more than half 
are those of a petty nature against special and local laws, such as the 
Forest, Canal, Municipal, Excise, and Police Achi, and about two- 
thirds of the remainder belong to the following categories; 

Affecting life, 2 par cent.; inflicting hurt, 36 per cent.; Criminal 
force and assault, 'so per cent, j theft, 36 per cent.; and criminal 
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trespass x 6 per cent. Crimes of nolence under the Srst three heads 
are most rife, in propotion to the population, in the Punjab and 
Bombay. 

On an average, about 500 pemons are sentenced to death 
annually, r,6oo to transportation, 130,000 to rigorous, and 15,000 
to simple, imprisonment, 630,000 to fine, and 23,000 to whipping. 

About j^24S,ooo are annually imposed in fines, but of this 
amount only some ;£205,ooo are realized, while about ^^18,500 
are paid out of the latter as compensation to complainants, or, in 
false cases, to accused. Close on 175,000 persons lodge appeals 
every year, and of these 6 7’5 per cent, are rejected. 

For the disposal of criminal work there are 45 judges of the 
principal provincial courts, 103 judges of other courts supperior 
to district courts, 195 chief magistrates of districts, and 6,064 
subordinate magistrates. The latter deal with almost all of the 
original work, and it will be apparent from the figures previously 
given that, on an average, each ordinary magistrate tries about four¬ 
teen cases a month ; in addition, they have to do a large amount 
of miscellaneous criminal work, and perform numerous other duties 
on the revenue and civil side. 

One of the chief advantages of the Indian system over that of 
England is the careful supervision of all work done by the magis¬ 
tracy. In each province there is a high or chief court which, be¬ 
sides trying certain original cases, deciding appeals, and hearing 
applications, continually watches the work performed by the sub¬ 
ordinate judges, and from time to time, by means of circulars, gives 
instructions to them. From each district a monthly statement is 
submitted, which shows at a glance the out-turn of work of each 
magistrate, and the distribution of cases among the courts. In 
this statement a brief description of each case is given, and in those 
comprising offences against property the value and nature therof 
is mentioned. Against each is also recorded the kind and amount 
of punishment inflicted. The statement is prepared in the office of 
the district magistrate, who controls all the courts in a district, 
and, on perusing it at the end of each month, he sends for the files 
of those cases in which anything abnormal appears, examines them, 
and, if necessary, takes action himself to remedy defects, or forwards 
them with a report to higher authorities. It is forwarded to the 
principal court, and both these tribunals take immediate action 
when legal mistakes or injustice are noticed. 

In most districts there are one or more benches of honorary 
magistrates, whp are specially selected from among- the principal 
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native gentry, but, as a rule, they are only given the powew of 
the second or third class officers. Their work, too, is regularly 
supervised in the same manner as that of the ordinary magistrates. 

In the Indian Penal Code all kinds of offences are classified and 
defined, and the maximum punishment and description thereof 
which may be imposed for each is specified. In the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code the powers of the judges are stated, and the method 
of procedure clearly described. Under certain circumstances 
juveniles may be sent to reformatory schools. In case of frivolous 
complaints, the complainant is liable to pay compensation to the 
accused, and in those where the complainant has suffered loss, an 
amount sufficient to cover it may be paid to him out of the fine in¬ 
flicted on the accused. Sentences which are /nma fade absurdly 
light or heavy can be altered by the superior courts, but enhance¬ 
ment can only be ordered by the highest tribunal in the province, 
before whom the accused again has the right of appeal. 


INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 

Desk Hitechhu (a well-wisher of the country) enters into a lengthy 
discussion of the relations between the Indians and Anglo-Indians 
in the July number of East and West. As is consistent with his nom- 
de-plume, the writer considers it desirable that, from a political as well 
as moral point of view, a sound social sympathy should exist between 
these two communities. In the first place the writer strives to show 
that it is not possible to wholly bridge over the gulf between the 
Indians and Anglo-Indians, and that the absence of intercourse 
between them is mainly due to the consciousness of racial differences 
and their practical recognition by the Government of India. 

In suggesting some remedies for the improvement of the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled the writer has the following advise 
to offer to Indians. 

*‘Yoa have systematically violated the law of love, and you are now suffering 
the consequences. Most qI your frictions, ills and sufferings are the result of want 
of unity or love. But you are not still opening your eyes. You may have your 
differences which must and will exist, but the differences ought not to come in the 
way of any common cauM. Harmonise conflicting elements, and promote a 
unifying spirit. There may be some individuals among you who deserve respect 
from, and are respected, by the Anglo-Indians. But you must have respect as a 
nation—as one people. Yon must, therefore, leaffl|; to become one people. If 
you show that you are one people, you will surely be respected as a nation, not 
only by the Anglo-Indians but by all the nations in the world. 

If you have no respect for your own selves, how will others respect you ? You 
must, therefore, have self-respect which means not only respect for your individual 
selves, but respect for whatever is your own, such as your country, your religions, 
your costume, your manners and customs. You are bom in India. You must 
respect India as your mother. You must adopt principles of conduct which are 
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conducive to the greater good of your niother-countiy. Vou must encourage 
Indian industries, arts and crafts; and you must, for that purpose, economise 
time, money and energy, now applied in various useless directions. You must 
have faith in your religion. It will keep you in fekr of God and prevent immoral 
and objectionable practices. It will also prevent strangers from criticising things 
you hold sacred. There are many precepts common to all the religions of India. 
Vou should make it a point to follow such precepts under all circumstances. 
Englishmen have respect for their nationality and their national dress. They 
therefore do not ‘dress in any Indian style even during the hot weather, though 
their usual dress is most unsuitable for such weather. But some of the Indians 
are Europeans from the crowns of their heads to the soles of tlieir feet tliroughout 
the year. 

The Anglo-Indians are an educated people, and you cannot claim respect from 
them unless you equal or surpass them in education. It is a fashion to say that 
there are many educated men among the Indians, but very few of them have 
received education in the real sense of the term. The Indians must have liberal 
education, but on Indian lines mainly, and it must be given ns far as possible 
by the Indians themselves. The education must include religious and moral 
instruction. The object of the education must be to Indianise, not Anglicise, the 
students. The education must enable them to stand on their own legs, so that 
they need not depend on Government service for their livelihood or on foreign 
countries for the necessaries and comforts of life. Not only the higher and the 
middle, but also the lower classes of the people, must receive education adapted 
to their callings and wants. Free education must be given to persons who cannot 

S y the fees or buy the books. Those who have no means of livelihood must be 
1 and educated. For these purposes, free schools and colleges must be opened 
in all parts of India. Money spent on unnecessary carriages and horses, un¬ 
necessary motors and bicycles, unnecessary garments and scents, unnecessary 
ornaments and furniture, unnecessary illuminations, feasts and presents on the 
occasion of marriages or royal or viceregal or gubernatorial visits, and money 
spent on memorials such as statues and portraits, can be much better employed in 
building and maintaining schools and colleges for the above purposes. There 
is nothing in a name. It is the leaders of the peopls, who, by their faulty or 
mistaken notions, are responsible for the sufferings and failures of the multitudes. 
They should not prefer comfort and self-interest to honour and national interest. 
They should not listen to difficulty-mongers, but begin work heart and soul. It 
is said that the ladder of success is made up of rounds of failures. Hence they 
may not obtain success at once. They may fail many times. Whenever they Ml, 
their motto should be “ Try again.” 

He addresses the Anglo-Indian community as follows : 

“ All barriers of race, colour, &c., ar# overstepped when there is a strong 
motive. Let that motive be to endear yourselves to the Indians in order to 
make your Empire safe and secure. Have a sense of responsibility, and do not 
be reckless of the evil effects that may follow any rude actions on your part. 
Show common politeness to all Indians, and seek intimacy with educated Indians. 
In mixing with Indians, exercise tact, good temper and forbearance. The ex¬ 
cellences of your character and your pious deeds will follow you into eternity. 
Make consciousness your school and its bites your guides. The official should 
not justify his bad conduct by saying that there are ill-bred and ill-mannered 
people in all communities, lie has come to rule, and he must prove by his 
conduct that he is properly sent to rule. He should always remember that he 
has two capacities. When he is not in bis office and when he is not discharging 
any official duty, he is not a ruler but a private individual. The Indian expects 
him to behave towards him as he would expect him to do were they to change 
positions. When, as a ruler, he has a right to command, he will surely be obey^, 
but if he exercises gentleness in the manner of enforcing that obedience, he will 
make it a cheerful duly and soften the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. He 
should try to be loved without being despised, and feared without being bated.*' 

To the Government the writer makes the following appeal: 

'* To control the growing spirit of division and hatred, the Services should 
be recruited by men of better education—an education which sets a man free 
from bigotry and dominion of low appetites and passions, which inculcates 
tolerance smd charity in him, which helps him to find good in everything, which 
does not allow conscience to be blunted hy any surroundings, and wfai^ teaches 
him to respect others for their qualifications and forget their faults and d^ects. 
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Mere examination in prescribed subjects is a bad method of selection. Also 
mere high birth and aristocratic connections will not do. The candidates must be 
gentlemen, not nominal gentlemen, nor gentlemen by position, but inherently 
gentlemen. Indian legends, rdmance and traditions, next to true Indian history, 
should be among the subjects to be studied by them.” 


NATIONAL MOV] 




PTT IN INDIA 


Sister Nivedita ably leads oif the June number of the Mysore 
Review with her sympathetic views on the all-absorbing topic of 
Swadeshi. According to the Sister, young India has yet to realise 
that this is not a sectional, but a national movement, that 
is to say, a unanimous progression. There is no difference of 
opinion on national questions among honest men in India. Thus 
the Congress represents, not a political, or partisan movement, but 
the political side of a national movement. The real task of the 
Congress is that of an educative body, educating its own members 
in that new mode of thinking and feeling which constitutes a sense 
of nationality. Corresponding to the Congress, the national move¬ 
ment should have another and non-political limb attached to it. This 
non-political side must have greater difSculty than the political 
element in defining to itself its own objective. The great task of 
the national movement in India is the education of the whole nation, 
in all its parts, in all its phases. It is a mistake to think that this 
education will in every case come through books. The national 
movement as a whole has to nationalise and vocalise two great areas 
of moral force that are now nationally almost mute. These areas 
consist of the women and tfe peasants of India. Let every ten 
students in every college in the country band themselves together 
and take a vow to maintain one missionary for this purpose. The 
missionary should travel with the magic lantern, with collections of 
post cards, with a map of India, and his memory full of the ballads, 
stories, and geographical descriptions of Hindustan. The women 
and the villagers should be gathered together and entertained by the 
missionary with the reproduction of his stories, songs and descrip¬ 
tions of India. Through the length and breadth of our vast country 
will go the thrill of the great thought—“ This and no other is our 
Motherland 1 We are Indians, every d^e of us 1 ! ” 

We are told that the great majority of the nation-making genera¬ 
tion bear to the missionaries and architects of that consciousness 
the same relation that the ordinary grihasta (householder) beam 
to the sadhu. They cannot live that life themselves, yet by their 
sympathy and silent support, they make the life a possibility. It is 
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important for us to realise that the motto for the s^e as—" mutflai 
aid, self-organisation, co-operation." 

The article is concluded with these words: The gtihasia wants a 
little of the courage of the martyr in vowing himself, not to a battle 
of the spirit but to a determined worldly success. He wants perhaps 
a little of the. venom of the cobra in undertaking and in financing 
national defence associations, farmers’ aid organisations, co-operative 
credit enterprises. But first and last and above all, he needs to 
understand that it is by these movements, these undertakings, these 
studies, that education will actually be carried far and wide and 
that the movement for Indian Nationality will gradually transform 
itself into the Indian Nation.” 


MIUTARY EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer has an article on India's Military Ex¬ 
penditure and Her Prosperity in the joint May and June number 
of the Hindustan Review. Mr. Iyer begins by quoting the 
Viceregal reply to the criticisms put forward by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale in course of the last Budget debate and raises the following 
issues : (i) Is the security of India subject to such a constant 
menace as His Excellency believes ? (2) Can no endeavour be made 
by British statesmen to bring about a general understanding among 
the great civilised powers of the world in view of the mitigation 
of the strain on their resources ? (3) Admitting that India 
should maintain a great army li]||^ other countries, is it wise that 
the whole burden of its maintainance should rest on this country ? 
(4) Are the Army establishments on the present stupendous 
scale subject to no limitation in relation to the ability of the 
people to bear a heavy military burden ? (5) Considering that 
Japan maintains a much larger army than India at considerably less 
cost, cannot India’s rulers adopt methods of economy which will 
give her an efficient and patriotic military force without costing an 
amount of expenditure which crushes the people and retards all 
progress ? 

Mr. Iyer repeats the common complaint that the Government 
of India is not dominated by a spirit of economy. On the 
other hand a spirit of lavish expenditure is abroad, and the 
successive surpluses during many years past have tempted the 
Government into costly and ambitious projects of reform. Mr. Iyer 
then discusses the speech on the military expenditure of India 
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recently delivered in the House of Commons by Mr. Haldene 
pledging himself to a policy of retrenchment. 

The Government of India does not seem to be sufficiently 
alive to the great economic truth that every rupee left in the 
pocket of the people fructifies and reproduces itself in more 
ways than one and does more direct good to them than 
that taken by Government and appropriated however wisely 
for its own purposes. Government may be actuated by the best 
of intentions and its purposes may be of the wisest character. Its 
expenditure may be all benevolent and free from objection in the 
abstract, but good government is a relative idea ; the people may 
have too much of good government. The wealth of a community is 
wanted for its own self-improvement as well as for its good govern¬ 
ment. If more of its wealth is taken away from it in the name of 
the latter, there would be less left for its social improvement. There 
is the dangerous impression in some minds that under British 
rule India enjoys unprecedented economic prosperity and that she 
now can afford for a costly administration. Far from such prosperity, 
the normal lot of her people is one of great, untold, poverty. 

We find, as a matter of fact, observes the writer, that in India, 
except in the irrigated tracts, famine is chronic-endemic. ‘ We do 
not say that the Government is not alive to the gravity of the evil ; 
but the relief afforded to the peasant classes recently by small remis¬ 
sions of taxation and by certain legislative measures is merely 
sctatching the surface of the evil. If the Indian peasantry are to 
be uplifted from their present miserable condition, more thorough¬ 
going measures are necessary.' ^ 

The problem of Indian o^ence, according to Mr. Iyer, is 
rendered specially difficult by the policy of distrust pursued by our 
rulers. Lord Minto and the Commander-in-chief referred to the 
exigencies of modern conditions and said that, while every great 
nation in the world remained armed to the teeth, it would be a folly 
if India were to neglect its own security. But the defence of India 
is not organised on the same principles as those adopted in other 
countries. Hence, no account is taken of the loyalty and the 
honourable and legitimate desire of the people to take part in the 
defence of their motherland. 

His Royal Highness, our future Empi^r, has borne cordial testi¬ 
mony to the devoted loy^ty of the Indian people. Is not this 
loyalty, asks the writer, likely to grow chilled and dormant by the 
present policy of distrusting and ignming it in practice while eulogis¬ 
ing it in words ? 
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FREE-THINKING AND INDIA 

In the current number of the Bangadarsan, a Bengalee verna¬ 
cular monthly, Profeseor Benoyendra Nath Sen contributes a very 
thoughtful article in connection with the present patriotic move¬ 
ment in Bengal. The writer begins with a discussion of a passage 
in Bankim - Chandra's Dharmaiathva and asks, how bom in a 
country where the highest intellects were tied down by authority, 
Bankim Chandra could put forth a problem and a mode 
of its solution which trusted to the self alone. It is the free 
thought of the age which “ does not belong to any land or sect ” 
but is the common heritage of the civilisation of to-day. There 
are two lines which this free thought follows,—one destructive and 
the other constructive. The one directed itself in India as in the 
West to the breaking down of the common barriers to progress— 
the infallibility of the scriptures, bondage of custom and priestdom. 
This began in Europe. But in the other work of free-thought, where 
it seeks to build by freedom and higher criticism, the pioneer and 
preceptor was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

In the prolific soil of Europe, the seeds sown by free thought 
have blossomed in various shapes in literature, philosophy, culture 
and society, and guided by this new light, Europe has proceeded to 
study anew its literature and sociology and build up a catholic con¬ 
stitution of society. 

In this connexion the writer adverts to the prevailing sentiment 
of pure swadeshism which looks on everything foreign, not except¬ 
ing foreign religions and culture, with jealousy or at any rate regards 
them as an unavoidable evil. There is need to remind our country¬ 
men of the gravity of the situation in the weighty words of the 
writer: 

'* There cannot be two opinions on the matter that one universal religion 
underlies all the religions of the world—so too it is impossible to doubt that every 
national religion has its peculiarity which will last so long as nationality emsts. 
But if to preserve and promote the life of that religion we trust to free thought 
and no in&llible scripture, then, to develop the powers of that free thought 
should we keep it confined within the narrow groove of the riatiunal religion or 
let it rove undaunted in the domain of all religious and all societies ? If we have 
a dread of everything foreign, it only shows the weakness of swadesism.” 

With admirable point and precision the writer combats the view 
that political agitation in India is ' mendicancy.’ “If we are beggars 
at heart,” says he, “ then we shall keep on begging even when placed 
on a throne. Otherwise agitation is not beggary : it is bloodless 
warfare.” It may not lead to direct results but good it does in 
building up the free thought of the people which must lead to the 
adjustment of the constitution to the requirements of a progressive 
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society. The political agitator is a selfless workei^, and he has no 
right to turn back from his task for disgust. The writer does not 
believe that our d^ny can be worked out without politics, and he 
asks those who do not understand the nature and function of poli< 
tical agitation not to overstep their limits and work mischief by 
throwing additional diflSculties in the way of the workers in the field. 

The result of the whole discussion is, that ** unless the inner 
world is every day adjusted to the outer, no nation can hope to live 
—a nation’s life will attain strength and perfection only so far as 
its free thinking is strong, deep and fearless.” The writer, therefore, 
concludes by an appeal to cultivate knowledge of foreign religions 
and societies, to develop free thought and culture, and with that 
light of religion to dive into our own literature, to bring out its jewels, 
build up a solid foundation for our self-respect on which we might 
stand and face the world as its equal. *' Self-respect will not come 
of crying for it alone. It will not come of your shutting yourself up 
for fear of the foreigner’s insult. Cultivate what is respectable, give 
the world a share of it, and self-respect will come of itself.” India 
has a high destiny in working out a synthesis of all the religions and 
institutions which fortune has assembled on its breast. Let us be 
up and doing and work out this destiny. Let us not be gathered up 
within ourselves as often as we are thwarted from outside and 
thereby invite our doom. Let us assert ourselves. This is the 
writer’s final appeal. 


THE MAPPILAS OF MALABAR 

The June number of the Malabar Quarterly Review contains an 
interesting account of the early esteblishment and development of 
Islam on the west coast of India. Its history in Kerala, says Mr. 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar, differs in many respects from that in other parts 
of India. The followers of Islam are now known as Mappilas. The 
word is applied to both the local Mahomedans and the Syrian 
Christians, the former being distinguished as Jonaka Mappilas, 
and the latter as the Nasrard Mappilas. The word Mappila now 
means a bridegroom, and it has been supposed that the word was 
applied to the early Arab traders who married the native women of 
the coast. The term Mappila was anlhonorific title applied to 
western immigrants. 

The most important institution among the Mappilas of Malabar 
is the office of the Mahadun at Ponani which dates its origin 
about lour centuries kgo. An examination of the social history of 
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the Mappilas reveals a peculiar tendency towards a gradual evolu¬ 
tion of Marumakhathayam from Makhathayam. Doubtless a huge 
number of the Mappilas who are now governed by the former have 
only retained it while they have changed their religion. It is also 
alleged that Tippu’s forcible conversion accounts' very greatly for 
the wide diffusion of Marumakhathayam. But the theory of the reten¬ 
tion of old customs after change of religion cannot account for the 
change in all the cases. The Mappilas of North Malabar are all 
governed by Marumakhattayam while their brethren of the south 
are governed by Makhathayam. This difference between the North 
and South Malabar practices is observable in the case of the Tiyas 
who obey Morumakhathayam and their brethren of the south who 
obey Makhathayam. This anomaly, says the writer, is perhaps due 
to the fact that in Malabar the richer and more prosperous have a 
partiality for Marumakhathayam. In the case of the Mappilas, 
however, it is more than probable that there were more numerous 
conversions from Marumakhattayam families in the North than in 
the South. The number of Makhathayam adherents has always 
been small in the North. 

Tippu’s invasion of Malabar has left many a mark upon that land. 
There are various places called after his name. The sites of temples 
destroyed and now going to ruins are not uncommon, while many a 
mosque has grown up in places once held sacred by the Hindus. It 
is certain that the Namburi Brahmins, no less than the Nayars, were 
once compelled to adopt the faith of Islam. An interesting feature 
about this conversion is that many of them returned to their old 
faith. Instances of such reconverted families exist both among the 
Nayam and the Brahmins. They are, however, looked upon as 
having lost their purity. There are Mappilas whose customs and 
house-names still betray their origin. 
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GENERAL 

The Calcutta Municipal Commissioners have decided not to 
sell the old Town Hall on the ground that it would be a disgrace to 
sell one of the landmarks of Calcutta. 

* • 

* 

The Government of India have sanctioned the formation of a 
Standing Committee for the purpose of investigating and advising on 
enteric fever in India and its prophylaxis. 

« « 

* 

An Urdu monthly, called the Pardanaskin^ has been started by 
Mrs. Khamosh, of Kishangah, Ajmere District, with the object of 
spreading education among women who observe the parda. 

* « 

It appears from the Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
United Provinces, that a sum of nearly ten lakhs was spent last 
year on drainage schemes in Cawnpore, Benares, Lucknow and 
Agra. 

• * 

• 

The Government of India have decided with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State to alter the designation of the “Gold Reserve 
Fund” to the “Gold Standard Reserve” and to hold a portion of it 
in silver in India. 

• • 

« 

During the year 1905-06 the number of letters, post cards, 
packets, etc., given out for delivery at all Post Offices in India rose 
to 734,002,000 against 678,908,000 in the year previous, thus show¬ 
ing a satisfactory increase of over 8 per cent. 

,\i)s 

* • ' 'f ^ 

A Parliamentary paper just issued shows that the Government 
of India propos^ to spend in the current financial year 2 lakhs of 
rupees on the Lower Jhelum Canal, 20 lakhs on the Upper Jhelum, 
lakhs on the Upper Chenab Canal and 3 lakhs on the Paharpur 
Canal. 
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Scorpions were to a great extent responsible for the recent bursting 
of the KamaJapuram tank. There had been very heavy rains, but 
when an attempt was made to preserve the bank of the tank scorp¬ 
ions issued from crevices in the earthwork in such numbers that the 
attempt had to be abandoned. Over 30 labourers were stung. 

• * 

* 

Allahabad is going to have very soon the long-promised Law 

College. We understand that the Local Government has promised 

to contribute one lac of rupees towards the outlay of the initial 

expenses of the Law College, and that the Faculty of I.^w has passed 

a resolution in favour of the establishment of the Law College. 

« • 

« 

On the 14th instant a widow marriage was celebrated at Hughli. 

Babu Bhabataran Banerjee of Mongalpore, Burdwan, whose age 

is 27, was married to Sremati Nirmola Kumari Debi, whose age is 

18, daughter of the late Babu Nitya Gopal Ghosal, an inhabitant of 

Hughli. The marriage has been registered under Act III of 1872. 

• « 

* 

Mr. Herbert Roberts on June 28th asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether he will state what is the total amount spent out 
of State funds on technical education in India ? 

Mr. Morley : The total amount spent out of public funds in 
India on technical education during 1905 1905 was Rs. 6,78,000 

(;^ 45 .*oo.) ^ ^ 

« 

Mr. Donald Norman Reid pleads for the bagpipe being made 
the national musical instrument of India, ‘so as to unite more 
closely the bonds of love and friendship’ between India and 
England. * The heart of the Indian,’ says Mr. Reid in this con¬ 
nection, * is not black, whatever his skin may be ; and in his own 
country he now marches to the strains of the bagpipes with the best 
of our white soldiers.’ 

• • 

• 

It is curious how the most familiar things have undiscemed 
features about them. Few of our readers can know what the 
decoration on tbe gate of the Government House at Calcutta con¬ 
sists of as the House was built in Lord Wellesley’s time. One 
cannot say whether it was a deliberate affront to Hindu sentiments, 
but we wonder what the feelings of orthodox Hindus may be to find 
die portals of the Government House decked with x^//r of rows 
worked in relief on masonry. 
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The rat destruction operations which have been carried on with 
considerable success during what may be called the plague season 
in the Punjab, now inrtually ended, will be continued vigorously and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to deal with all the supposed 
centres of epidemic plague in the province. The people take much 
more kindly to these measures than formerly and seem inclined to 
give intelligent help. This is one reason for entertaining the hope 
that plague may soon be got well under control. 

• • 

» 

Another important widow*remarriage has taken place in Lahore 
in which the bridegroom was Kaviraj Kanshi Ram Vaid, formerly 
Secretary of the Watchhowali Arya Samaj, Lahore. He has not 
only set an excellent example, but taken the manly way of giving 
the ceremony the proper publicity by arriving with his bride in the 
regular way, except that the parties drove in a phaeton with the 
marriage procession accompanying them. The tmde’s party have 
voluntarily given asray the bride in marriage. 

« « 

« 

There is hardly a deadlier beast on earth than the Indian wild 
dog. With the pluck and pertinacity and also the intelligence of 
the domesticated dog, with the keen shikaring instincts of the 
jackal, and the cruel fm>city of the wolf, the wild dog, when 
hunting in packs, is a devouring monster that clears the jungle of all 
animal life, great and small. But the hunter is being hunted. In 
the southern hills of Bundelkhand, where the wild dog roams at 
larg^ some very successful crusades have been organised by the 
villagers, and the official hope now is that sustained efforts will be 
made everywhere towards exterminating wild dogs in the United 
Provinces. 

* « 

• 

The use of cocaine was first heard of at Saharanpur in 1899. Since 
then it obtained a stronger and srionger hold over the people there, 
the liking for it being due to its agreeable taste and intoxicating 
qualities. The votaries of this dreadful drug consumed it with the 
betel leaves to increase its flavour and attract a larger number of 
victims. In 1905, it gained so much mray that, among males 80 
per cent were found to he addicted to it. Saharanpur has a very 
gloomy picture to show of those who have been ruined by this habit 
Several young lives have been lost, and many more^ who were weU- 
to 4 o before they took to the vice, are now engaged in'Cobblmy, 
repairing cots, and even humbler pursuits to get their bread. * 
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Some comment has naturally been excited in geographical circles 
by the announcement that the Indian Government, acting on in* 
structions from home, has abstained from giving any assistance to 
Dr Sven Hedin in connection with his new expedition to Tibet. 

It is hoped that it will be clearly understood in Sweden and 
elsewhere abroad that no personal hostility to Dr Hedin is implied 
by this decision. No doubt is entertained that the action of the 
British Government is due entirely to political considerations. 
Nowhere have Dr Hedin's achievements as an explorer received 
readier recognition than in this country. The fact is that the 
Government is extremely cautious just now not to take any step 
which might arouse the suspicions of the Tibetans as to British 
designs on their country. 

« « 

• 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Sub-Section (i) of Section 
10 and the proviso to Section 24 of the Indian Coinage Act Ill 
of 1906, the Governor General in Council is pleased to direct as 
follows : (i) The bronze coins specified in Section 8 of the Act 
shall henceforth be coined and issued at the Mint; (2) the dimen¬ 
sions of such coins shall be as follows : Pice 25*4 diameter in 
millimetres ; half pice 2i‘i5 diameter in millimetres ; pie 17-45 
diameter in millimetres ; (3) All such coins shall bear on the obverse 
the likeness of His Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII and the 
inscription Edward VII King and Emperor, and on the reverse the 
designation of the coin in English over the word India and the year 
of coinage surrounded by a wreath ; (4) with effect from the 1st 
August 1906 copper coins shall cease to be coined%t the mint for 
issue under the authority of the Governor-General in Council. 

« • 

« 

There appears to be among Englishmen widespread ignorance 
of the source from which the expenses of the India Office in London 
are provided. Let us, therefore, call attention as prominently as 
possible to the fact that the taxpayers of India paid every penny of 
cost of the buildings and of the site of this, our most magnificent, 
Government Office, and that they alone have always paid and still 
pay every penny of its expenditure, from the salary of the Secrehuy 
of State to the wi^es of the charwomen. The case of the Colonial 
Office is precisely opposite. The whole expense, uutial and annual, 
of that Office has been and is borne by the British taxpayers. The 
Royal Commission oh Indian Expenditure, notwithstanding the fact 
that it consisted chiefly of officials, unanimously recommended that 
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this unfairness should be mitigated. But the recommendation was 
thwarted by the India Office and remains to this day as a deaddetter 

• 

The following table, prepared by the Education Department in 
the Punjab, shows for each province in India (excluding Native 
States) the total expenditure on education from all sources, and 
the expenditure per thousand of the population 


Frovincb 

Expekdixurs 

Rs. 

Population 

Per. 1,000 
Rs. 

Bombay 

••• 4 S.S 3 > 5 a 6 — 

*8,559,65* 

... 245 

Burma 

... 16,41,619 ... 

10,490,624 

... 156 

C. P. and Berar 

••• *5.95.485 ••• 

*3,630,662 

... 126 

Punjab 

... 85,44,111 ... 

20,330,339 

... 125 

Assam 

... 7 . 45 . 2*5 - 

6,126,343 

... 121 

Madras 

... 43,66,750 - 

38,209,436 

... 114 

Bengal 

... 60,90,725 ... 

74,744,866 

81 

United Provinces 

... 38,17,316 ... 

47,691,782 

80 

N.W. Frontier 

... 1,21,151 ... 

2,125,480 

... 56 


By the publication of the twenty-seventh volume, the Bombay 
Gazetteer is at last brought to a close. This last volume contains 
an extensive index, which under one alphabet gathers together the 
various separate indices and forms a very useful key to the contents 
of the entire series of volumes. This series has taken a quarter of 
a century to appear and has been more than a generation in prepa¬ 
ration. Mr. Crowe, late a Judge of the High Court, Bombay, 
was its first editor from 1868 to 1871, when he was succeeded by the 
late Mr. Francis Chapman, wh(»e duties soon made him resign the 
post, which was filled in June, 1873, by the late Sir James Campbell. 
This last officer has identified himself tlioroughly with the Bombay 
Gazetteer series and devoted an entire lifetime to it. It was under 
his editorship that all the volumes except this final one were pub¬ 
lished. Unfortunately he did not live to see this last index volume 
as he died in 1903, and consequently the task of seeing it through 
the press devolved upon Mr. Ranald Enthoven. 

« • 

» 

Owing probably to the scarcity and want of water which has 
prevailed, there has been a sensible increase of beggars in Bombay 
and its surroundings. In this country beggars are mostly born, not 
made. They are an honoured and a prosperous caste and a {wdific 
cme as well. The lot of the juvenile b^gar is somewhat on a par 
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with that of an ownerless dog or jungly cat; in verminous freedoin 

and semi-starvation they pull along, uncared for and careless of the 

world. However it is not altogether an hereditary profession. In 

times of moderate harvests, the begging fraternity move from town 

to town and from village to village, getting here a dole and there a 

dribble. But so soon as thin scarcity or gaunt famine raise their 

hateful heads, the ordinary sources of supply cease, and, as unlike 

the ryot and his labourers, these outcastes never work, these have 

perforce to crowd into the towns for food. According to the census 

of 1901 there were something like 5,200,000 properly trained and 

qulified beggars in India, which means that one man out of fifty was 

being supported in downright idleness. 

• « 

• 

A gigantic plan for the extension of the Calcutta docks has just 

been agreed to, and will be put into execution forthwith. When it 

is stated that the tonnage of sea-going steamers entering the port 

has increased from 1,579,868 tons in 1880-81 to 5,952,720 in 

1904-5, and that for years the greatest difficulties have been 

experienced in dealing with a constantly expanding commerce, the 

Port Commissioners’ plans will not be deemed extravagant. They 

have acquired two and a half square miles of land beyond Kidder- 

pore Docks, and on this area they will construct accommodation for 

all the export needs of Calcutta for half a century to come. The 

existing area will be increased from 62 to 283 acres, the quayage 

from 11,400 to 38,700 lineal feet, and the berths from 21 to 6a. 

During the twenty-five years already mentioned the tonnage of goods 

brought into the city by rail has increased from 1,015,341 tons in 

1880 to 6,973,488 tons in 1905—a sufficient illustration of what 

the Union Jack has meant for India. 

» » 

* 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the Sanscrit scholar, and about 100 
other prominent members of Indian society in the Deccan, have 
memorialized the Bombay Government complaining of the pre¬ 
valence of dedicating young girls to a life of immorality by 
marrying them to Hindu gods. The girls are prohibited from 
contracting another marriage and are known as Muralis. Such 
marriages to gods are illegal under a ruling of the Bombay 
High Court; but the memorialists draw attention to the extreme 
rarity of prosecutions on the one hand and the notorious fre¬ 
quency and freedom with which the evil practice is followed on 
the other. Government mre asked to take such steps as will secure 
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that these young girls are rescued faom a life of prostitution and cure 
placed in the care of proper guardians or mission orphanages. It is 
suggested that the illegal character of the ceremony should be 
prominently notified at places at which it is frequently performed 
and it should be indicated that the temple authorities, in permitting 
the ceremony, are accessories to crime and punishable as such. The 
Bombay Government have called for the opinions of district officers 
on these proposals, and have requested them to ascertain the views 
of leading native gentlemen in their districts. 

« « 

« 

Colonel Phillott, in opening the proceedings of the ist anniversary 
meeting of the Bkalipibishtar Parishad in the University Institute, 
Calcutta, said that the introduction of one uniform script throughout 
India would be productive of immense good to the people. It 
would enable them to understand each other’s thoughts better and 
communicate them more easily and clearly. A language did not 
suffer by a change of script, as, for example, the German characters 
were at first very small and injurious to the eyes of the German 
students, but at last they were changed into Roman characters. * 
Nevertheless the German language did not suffer in the least. 
There were current in this country different scripts, and the question 
which was the best one had come to the forefront. The most 
suitable script seemed to be Sanskrit, which could easily be 
deciphered. It was, of course, quite natural that everyone should 
be partial to his own script, but still it was desirable that there 
should be one uniform script throughout India if not one language. 

* * 

» 

Mr. S. S. Thorburn, late Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, 
in addressing the members of the East India Society on “An Indian 
Militia for India’s Defence” at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
and July, said that in India at present there was, including Volunteers 
and Imperial Service Troops, an aggregate of 300,000 men, but less 
than half would, in an emergency, be available for active trans-Indus 
• service, and, of our field force, a considerable portion, the fraction 
depending on the theatre of war and the disposition of the interven¬ 
ing tribes, would be required to protect qpr lines of communication. 
Many of our Indian Regulars recruited in the Deccan were unfit for 
arduous warfare in Afghanistan. If they took 100,000 men as an ex¬ 
treme estimate of the number of troops that we could put in our 
fighting line, and added to that 30,000 half-trained and uncertain 
Afghans, and if they assumed that this mixed Anglo-Indo Afghan 
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force could beat an equal number of Russian troops, our Army in 
the field would still be overbrone by the disciplined hordes that 
Russia could hurl against it. India being liable to land attack by 
Russia, and in a minor degree by France also, required for her 
security an army fully twice as numerous as that which she now 
posseseed. The best and most economic means for increasing her 
defensive forces, would be the creation of an Indian Militia. Out of 
an aggregate of 12,000,000 people in the field of enlistment in the 
Punjab, the males between twenty and forty years of age would 
certjynly be one in eight or 1,500,000, of whom from a sixth to a 
third would probably be keenly eager to serve in the Militia. The 
establishment of an Indian Militia on a large scale was the only 
possible form of insurance against invasion, risks and scares open 
to us. As regards the value of the investment, the up-keep of a 
Militia force, 100,000 strong, would be less than that of 20,000 
Indian or of 8,000 British troops, hence the cost would not be great. 
Moreover, the whole of the money would circulate in the country. 
—The London Tribune, 


COMMEROAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

The Madras Government has approved of the proposal to start 
a sugarcane nursery at Melrosapuram as a centre for the distribution 
of seed-cane. 

« « 

• 

A Company under the style of the Indian Cotton Cultivation 
Co., Ltd, has been started at Maluti, in the Sonthal Perganas, with 
a capital of Rs. 10,000 divided into 2,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 

« « 

• 

Some of the Behar planters have already cultivated foreign 
varieties of flax plant for fibre on a small scale with great success, 
and it is mainly at their suggestion that the seed stock is being im¬ 
ported. A small factory is at present working. 

• • 

A company under the title of the Indian Bobbin Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., has been floated at Surat, with a capital of Rs. 75,000, 
divided into 300 shares of Rs. 250 each. Messrs. Mangalbhai and 
Co. are appointed agents of the Company, which will manufacture 
every kind of bobbins used in textile mills. 
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A large and representative collation of Indian pottery clays has 

been supplied to the Imperial Institute in London for chemical and 

technical examination, and it is hoped, when the reports of the me- 

perts have been received to take measures to apply the results for 

economic and industrial purposes in the country. 

« « 

« 

The annual output in log from the Andaman islands is estimated 
to be about *5,000 tons of 50 cubic feet, the produce of trees varying 
from 6 to 12 feet in girth. The method of extraction involves the 
use of elephants in dragging the logs to the tidal creeks whence they 
are floated to the natural harbours, thus aflbrding safe anchorage to 
the vessels of considerable size. 

* « 

A Delhi correspondent writes to the Civil and Military Gazette ; 
The Swadeshi movement having rendered printing paper not only 
dearer but also very scarce in the Punjab, the directors of the Islamia 
Printing and Publishing Company, Limited, have resolved to es¬ 
tablish a paper mill here. The capital of the new concern has been 
fixed at five lakhs, divided into shares of Rs. 100 each. 

» * 

« 

In 1905-06 the exports of coal and coke from India exceeded 
all records in respect of both quantity and value. The largest 
quantity previously shipped had been 594,832 tons in 1904-05, and 
the largest value of shipments was Rs. 59>39 lakhs in 1900-01. The 
record attained in 1905-06 was 837,251 tons with a value of Rs. 65*8 
lakhs, which figures exceed those for 1904-05 by 40*7 per cent in 
quantity and 41'4 per cent in value. 

* • 

« 

Successful trout-breeding operations were carried out in Kashmir 
last year. Over 30,000 ova were obtained last December, 25,000 
of which hatched out. The operations were conducted by Mr. 
Frank Mitchell, who has been given a sum of £100 by the 
Maharajh in recognition of his services. Trout culture has now be¬ 
come a State enterprise in Kashmir, aid is under the Secretary of 
the Game Preservation Department. 

• 

We are glad to notice that, after considerable pains on the part 
of its promoters, a Company has been registered under the Indian 
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Companie$ Act for working a Pencil Manufactory at Anakapalle 
for which that place affords excellent facilities. The Company has 
been called '*The Industrial Development Company, Limited” 
and its registered office is located at Anakapalle. It commences 
work with a modest capital of Rs. 20,000 divided into 3,000 shares 
of Rs. 10 eadh payable on application. 

• » 

• 

After one year's trial of cocotine as a substitute for ghee, a fresh 
contract has been entered into for supplying this article to the 
General Hospital of Madras. The Maternity Hospital has also 
decided to use cocotine during the current year. Mons. £. Gaudart 
of Pondicherry is the inventor of cocotine, which is made by machi¬ 
nery from the cocoanut and is absolutely free from adulteration. He 
deserves to be congratulated on having secured such high commen¬ 
dation for the produce of his industry and skill as is implied by its 
use in two such important institutions. 

• « 

• 

The Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 
for the latter half of 1905 contains an interesting contribution on 
the spraying of plants by Mr. R. E. Evans, inventor of a powder 
which he claims protects plants attacked by insect pests. The 
experiment was tried by the Society with great success. The plants 
treated were then examined and it was found that the fungus as 
well as the insects with which they had been attacked had been 
most effectively destroyed. The solution, it is added, is not to be 
applied in too great a quantity or it is liable to bum the leaves of 
the plants. 

• • 

« 

The news that the Government of India have decided to prohibit 
the importation by land or by sea into British India of cotton 
seed from America or the West Indies that has not been fumigated 
to the satisfaction of the Collector of Customs will be very welcome 
to those who are interested in the cultivation of cotton in India. 
The cotton of America and of the West Indies, but specially of 
the former, is liable to pests of a particular kind. The loss sustained 
by the crop owing to the wide prevalence of the pest is in some 
years very great and results in a complete disaster in spite of the 
efforts made to contend against the enemy, llie Bombay Mill- 
Owners Conference held some time back passed a Resolution to the 
effect that the Government should take precautionary steps for 
checking the introduction of new diseases to the crop in the country. 
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It is however very gratifying to note that the Government has not 

been quite dead to its responsibilites and has favourably responded 

to the prayers of the Indians. 

• • 

« 

The Board of Scientific Advice have issued programmes of the 
work of the various scientific departments for The prin¬ 

cipal questions to be taken up by the Director of the Imperial 
Institute and Reporter on Economic Products are the produce of 
Jicus elasHca and the deve\opment of thtibet planting In India ; 
tanning extracts from barks; improved preparation of the agave 
fibre and manganese ores. By the Meteorological Department, the 
preparation of an Atlas showing the normal monthly conditions for 
the Indian Ocean and the study of the upper atmosphere by kites 
and balloons and of atmospheric electricity and earthquakes. By 
the Surv^ Department, it is proposed to compile a paper summaris¬ 
ing the geographical position at and knowledge of the Himalayas 
and Tibet. The Botanical Survey will conduct economic investiga¬ 
tions regarding Indian cottons and fibre-yielding plants. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department will investigate the remedies injurious to crop 
pests and conduct investigations into the improvement of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, tea, indigo, and jute. The Forest Department will 
examine tannin extracts. 

« • 

« 

Both the export and import trade by the Nushki-Seistan trade 
route last year showed a satisfactory increase, the former being due 
to the very marked improvement in Indian exports to Persia. 
Traders were somewhat inconvenienced by the contractors failing 
to supply camels at Nushki, in spite of the subsidy of Rs. 300 a 
month, paid to them by the Government of India, but proposals 
have now been submitted to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan which it is hoped will remedy the defect. The link¬ 
ing of Nushki with India seems to have given trade a distinct 
impetus. The report of Major Benn, political Agent of Chagai, notes 
the appearance of Russian cloth in the Indian Frontier markets. It 
is cheap but of inferior character, and is bought by Pathan tailors in 
Quetta to make into Afghan Caps. There has been a great falling off 
in the demand for Persian horses in India, one of the reasons be¬ 
ing that they remain unsold at the great horse fairs at Quetta, Sibi 
and Jakobabad unless priced low. Last year only tweenty-six 
animals came into India by the Nushki route, or one-tenth of the 
number of 1904-05. 
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The Government of India, Revenue Department, have issued a 
Report by the Sub-Committee of the Board of Scientinc Advice on 
the consumption of mineral fertilizers in India. Notes are given by 
the Director of the Geological Survey on the possible consumption 
within India of sulphuric acid and the large supply of rich phosphate 
of lime on Christmas Island, and by the officiating Inspector- 
General of Agriculture on the scope for the use of mineral fertili¬ 
zers in Indian Agriculture. On those notes the Sub-Committee 
recommend that f^ricultural departments, imperial and provincial, 
should undertahe experiments to test the results of the use of the 
principal mineral fertilizers. In particular they recommend that 
special attention should be given to a trial of sulphate of ammonia 
in sugarcane cultivation. This fertilizer is very largely used for 
sugarcane in Java and the Mauritius, both of which countries are 
importing into India an increasing amount of sugar. The Sub¬ 
committee understand that ammonium sulphate will shortly be 
man ufactured in India, which should result in a cheap available 
supply for use in the country. Arrangements are already well 
advanced for the erection of by-product recovery ovens in coke¬ 
making. When the Tata iron and steel manufacturing project is in 
operation the output of ammonium sulphate will greatly increase. 
Arrmigements are also being made for prospecting the copper 
sulphide deposits of Chota Nagpur, and if they prove as valuable as 
is'asserted by some authorities, it is probable that a large chemical 
and metallurgical industry may be started, the by-products of which 
will include sulphuric acid and ammonium sulphate. It is naturally to 
the interests of India that these should be utilized as far as possible 
in the country rather than exported, and agricultural departments 
should make experiments to test their utility in cultivation, 
particularly that of sugarcane. 


* 

We are exceedingly grieved to record the 
death of our esteemed countryman Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee which melancholy event took place 
at Croydon, England, on Saturday, the 21st 
July. We intend to publish a biographical 
account of this illustrious Indian in an early 
issue of the Indum World, 
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E»si and West 

In course of the leading article in the July number of this 
magazine, Mr. Vincent A. Smith ‘ offers a tribute of affectionate 
respect' to the late Mr. James Frinsep whose name has been com¬ 
memorated by the famous Prinsefs Ghat in Calcutta. To our 
immense relief Sirdar Jogendra Singh’s romantic account of Nur 
Jahan is concluded in this number. It is a good thing in spite of 
itself, but we are sorry we cannot accept the historical anthenticity 
of the statement that Sher Afghan was killed in his * country house 
a few miles from ’ Agra. Miss Ethel Wheeler contributes a critical 
Survey of The Early Poems of Edmond Rostand. The article on 
’ Indians and Anglo-Indians is dwelt upon at some length in this ' 
number of our Review. Sir Edmund Co» writes on Ite Missa Est 
which is followed by the second instalment of Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda’s Sttsdy of Indian Sodai History. Mr. C. T. Coke has a 
short description of Port Sudan. Mr. Mahomed Ali contributes 
a splendid account of The Mahomedan College at Aligarh. The 
next three articles have but few noticeable features about them. Mr. 
S. S. Thorbum, late of the Indian Civil Service, read a paper 
before the East India Association on July 2, on An Indian Militia 
for Indids Defence which is reproduced in the current number of 
East and West as well as in the Asiatic Quarterly. Mrs. Arthur 
Bell notices A Group of Books on Oriental Subjects. The Editorial 
Note deals with the Ascent of India. 


m 

The Hindustan Revienu 

The May and June numbers of our Allahabad contemporary 
have appeared in a joint issue consisting of 105 pages. We are 
constrained to say that this is a procedure not unfrequently 
resorted to by the authorities of thii Review to save the trouble 
of appearing every month. The joint issue under notice, however, 
opens with an eminently readable paper on The Proposed Hindu 
University. The writa throws cold water on the scheme and 
observes * that the present is not the time to carry it into 
execttticm.’ The second article on Indicts Military Expenditure is 
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summarised elsewhere. Rao Bahadur Woman Rao Kolhatkar 
contributes an excellent biographical sketch of Imar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. The next article by Mr. A. R. Sarat Ray deals with 
The Uniform Serif t Movement in India and its German_ Para/lU- 
Mr. Greenwood has a concise paper on Voleanie Eruptions, Writing 
on Buddhism in Modern Indian Mr. Basanta Kumar Mitra observes 
that ' the time does not seem far distant when the Buddha will be 
as much a Brahminical God as Vishnu himself.’ The paper on 
Social Justice is excellent reading and is followed by the fourth 
instalment of the Jyotish Vedanga, The number closes with some 
notes on Tne Kayastha World. 


TTte Malabitr Quarierty Revients 
In the second quarterly number of this Review, the place of 
honour has appropriately been assigned to an instructive account of 
the life and works of Dayananda Saraswati from the pen of Mr. 
Gokul Chand. Mr. L. Scherman writes out a few Notes on a New 
History of Indian Literature with reference to Professor Winternitz ’ 
German publication on the subject. Mr. A. S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar 
has an interesting account of I%e Mafpilas of Malabar of which 
an abstract will be found elsewhere. Mr. Raja Rajvarma Raja 
enumerates some further National Games of Malabar. The number 
closes with the inaugural instalment of Mr. Parameswara Aiyafs 
article on Malabar Writing which is evidently a paper of consider- 
able research. 


T 7 ie Indian Review 

Mr. Natesan’s Review for June is a fair number. ‘ An Indian 
Publicist * discusses the question of the Opium Revenue in a lucid 
manner. ‘ A Retired Indian official ’ advocates the necessity of 
making the Madras Legislative Council a really useful and represent¬ 
ative body. Mr. A. P. Smith deals with the preaching of Sermons. 
A poem on the Taj Mahal is pleasant reading and Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s views on Education in India is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution in the number under notice. Pandit Rambhuj Outt 
Chaudhuri’s article on the Swadeshi Movement will amply 
repay prusal. 


II 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 

1906 

Date 

I. Serious fighting is reported from Dir on the Frontier. 

4. In connection with toe Indian Medical Research, a scheme to 
supplement laboratory work is issued at Simla. 

Mrs. Annie Besant delivers a remarkable speech at Simla on 
Indian matters. 

6. A grand Swadeshi Exhibition opens at Poona. 

8. A serious outbreak of plage at Rangoon. 

10. Mr. Rajan is bracketed with the senior Wrangler and Mr. 
Birendranath De is declared to be the sixth Wrangler. 

II. Unprecedented rain in Hyderabad and a smart shock of earth* 
quake at Simla. 

13. A further severe shock of earthquake was felt at Simla with 
considerable damage to life and property. 

14. An important debate takes place in the House of Commons 
between Messrs Morley and O’Grady on the subject of the ilbtreatment 
of Indians by the British Soldiers. 

15. In the House of Commons the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries formed 
the subject of a serious discussion in which Messrs Smeaton, Lyttleton 
and Cowan took active parts. 

In connection with the execution of Udoy Patni of Sylhet Mr. Morley 
oberves in the Parliament that Sir B, Fuller’s action in the matter 
amounted to an ' enormity.’ 

16. Serious disturbance is reported from Bushahr. The Dir Khans 
of the Frontier acknowledge Badshah Khan as their Chief. 

17. A serious cotton fire in Bombay caused a heavy damage. 

18. A severe dust-storm passes over Agra and a heavy shower of 
rain falls upon Cawnpur. 

19. The inaugural meeting of the Indian Nursing Association is 
presided over by H. E. Lady Minto at Simla. 

20. At a meeting of the Asiatic Society in London, Mr. Morley made 
a sympathetic reference to India and paid a tribute to the Society’s 
efforts to stimulate interest in and extend the knowledge of India. 

Replying to Mr. 0 ’ Grady’s question on Sir B. Fuller’s interference 
with peaceful processions, Mr. Morley states that it was the wish and 
intention of the Government to take such measures as are most likely to 
allay unrest but that a commission for the purpose was not necessary. 

21. Arrangements are reported to have bran completed by the India 
Office for the experimental cultivation of flax in India. 

22. Replying to Sir Charies Dilke, Mr. Morley states in the 
Commons that it is intended to increase British troops in the Peshawar 
valley for the security of the Indian Frontier. 

23. An important resolution d the Finance Department on the system 
of graded salaries is published at Simla. , 

24. Some serious floods in Bur4 render the railway traffic 
dangerous. 

25. Mr. Morley agyees in the House of Commons to take up the 
Indian Budget on the 20th July. 

27. Serious landships at Simla. 

28. Another destructive fire breaks out in the Bombay Cotton Green. 
Speaking at the Hardwicke sodety dinner Lord Cunon remarks that 
tranquility in India is due not to military fwce, but to respect for and 
confidence in law. 
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Reflections on Men and Thingfs 

By the Editor 

i 

The ^own*ap Eton boy who was privileged to misrule India 
from 1898 to 1905 in the name of Queen Victoria 
and Edward VII and was allowed to play the great 
SPEECHES* Mogul with all the pomp and circumstance of a 
Shah Jehan still looms large in the Indian horizon 
and is more in evidence in Indian politics today than the man who 
actually wields the reins of office as the head of the Government 
of India. 

The latest attempt to perpetuate the Viceroyalty of ‘ this superior 
person ’ has taken the shape of a selection from his Lordship’s 
(we very much regret official terminology precludes us from saying 
any more as His Excellency’s) speeches delivered both in India 
and in England on the government and politics of this country 
under the very vague title of ** Lord Curzon in India.” 

In this book, however, we donot find much of a review of Lord 
Curzon’s administration or any history of his Viceroyalty. It is 
difficult, therefore, to see why a book which contains nothing mwe 
than what his Lordship said on this and that place as 'the solitary 
speech-maker of the Indian administraticm’ should go under a m^ 
leading title. 

The only part of the book which notices the career of Lord 
Curzon in India and gives the title of the book a semblance of 
justification is the introduction contributed to it by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, one of those who shared in the herculean labours of Lord 
Curzon’s administration. Naturally, Sir Thomas’ introduction is an 
apologia of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty and one need not, therefor^ 
take it very seriously. For says Sir Thomas himself" I have tried 
to indicate with precision what Lord Curzon attempted and how far he 
succeeded in achieving his purpose. It is not yet time to sutn up 
the results of his policy; nor is mine the pen that should be 
employed for that purpose.” 

Indeed, Sir Thomas’ is not the pen to sum up the results of Lord 
Curzon’s policy, for everybody knows that a large measure of res¬ 
ponsibility for that' policy * rests upon the shoulders of Sir Thomas 


* Lord Cttfxon in In^ (Being a Selecdon from His Speeches as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India *. 1898-190$) wkh an InUwncfion by Sir Thomas 
Raleigb, K.C.S.I. 
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himself. Yet Sir Thomas has attempted to sit in judgment over his 
own work in India, and as a historical critic has endorsed all that he 
did here as an Imperial legislator and a member of that happy family 
which goes by the name of “ The Government of India.” 

Sir Thomas passes in rapid review the domestic and foreign 
policy of Lord Curzon, notices the various administrative and 
legislative measures of that Viceroyalty, and goes out of his way to 
offer a cheap sneer at the Indian National Congress, at the swadeshi 
movement, at the Indian section of the Press of this country and 
at the ‘popular movements in Bengal.' He defends everything to 
which Lord Curzon put his hand to in India,—from the Delhi Durbar 
to the Partition of Bengal, though curiously the. very important 
pronouncements of that Viceroy on the latter have been omitted 
out, as being only ‘ of temporary interest,' from the present collec¬ 
tion of his speeches. Sir Thomas’ introduction has however the merit 
of being very brief and restrained, and one does not find in his 
synoptic accounts of the leading events of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
much to learn. It is a picture of the Hon painted by the king of 
the forest himself and exhibits not much judgment or discrimination 
either. But in justice to the late Law Member of India we must 
admit that his notes are generally very informing and useful, and 
that the editing of the book has been carefully and faithfully done. 

Besides Sir Thomas’ review, there is another justification for the 
title of the book. Lord Curzon has done four memorable things 
in India for which his name will be carried down a long time in the 
history of this country. These are : (z) he has sought to find out 
the defects of every important branch of Indian administration 
by, and to remove them on the recommendations of. Commissions, 
composed principally of men who have been life-long wedded 
to these defects and who have looked up to Lord Curzon for 
their promotion in Ufe, with the result that the Indian administra¬ 
tive machinery has fallen more mercilessly into the grip of the 
Indian bureaucracy, (a) He has inoculated the Indian adminis¬ 
tration with the virus of imperial jingoism and revived in the 
Viceregal Court all the pomp and pageantry of the Great Mc^ul. 
(3) He. has repressed Indian aspimtions as no other Indian 
Viceroy has done and steadfastly worled on the principle of ‘ India 
for the Englishman.’ (3) He has delivered nearly 350 speeches 
to explam the principles and policy of Anglo-Indian administration 
and to read lectures to all sorts and conditions of men in this 
country, from the prince to the peasant. Of these four, the 
history of the first three remains yet to be writtmz. *We have 
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got a fair specimen in this book, thanks to Sir Thomas Raleigh 
and Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of the fourth and the last,—the 
oratorical fireworks and the ‘ tyranny of words ' with which Lord 
Curzon signalised his administration of India. The book und^ 
review has, from that standpoint at least, a strong claim to be 
described as ‘ Lord Curzon in India.’ 

Lord Curzon’s speeches are always a delight to read, whether 
you agree with their spirit or not. As literature, they are bound to 
occupy a very high place, now and ever. Most of the speeches 
captivate your imagination and bewitch your intellect, very much 
like Macaulay’s ‘Essays.’ The diction is classic, the style and 
periods dignified, rising occasionally to magnificence, and the illus¬ 
trations are telling and apposite. Once you begin to read a speech 
of Lord Curzon, you feel inclined, almost compelled by a mesmeric 
influence, to go through the whole of it—such is the rhythmical 
cadence of his words and the agreeable harmony into which 
sound and imagination are blended in the speeches. But behind 
the background of a tropical imagination, a picturesque variety 
of scenes and a rich display of colours,—the canvas does 
not give you the appearance of reality or life anywhere. Lord 
Curzon’s speeches are therefore likely to lose all importance as 
soon as the colours begin to fade and the scenes appear quaint 
and archaic. The oratory which this collection enshrines is a sort 
of intellectual mosaic, a sort of crazy china, that dazzles you for 
the moment but does not endure. As the Spectator says 

“ It does not, indeed, reach the loftiest level of all, for it seems 
to- us to lack those moments of complete inspiration when prose is 
kindled by a sudden fire into poetry. On the side of verbal style 
there is apt to be something hard in the magnificence, a metallic 
note in the rhythm. The cadences do not surprise us ; they follow 
in orderly sequences, till we feel that, great as the talent is, it has 
not the inexplicable art of genius. Lord Curzon never loses the 
proconsul in the seer, as Burke does in his finest passages. Nor is 
he capable ot that strange tenderness and simplicity which give some 
of Bright’s speeches their unique appeal. His imaginsdive quality, 
remarkable as it is, rarely reaches the iuevitableness of the highest 
oratorical inspiration, such as we find in that wonderful conclusion 
of Lord Rosebery’s Rectorial Address in Glasgow beginning: 
” Built not by saints and angels, but the work of men’s hands.” We 
feel that a truth has been nobly stated ; we do not feel that it has 
found its final an 4 perfect expression. It is the greatest compliment 
we can pay to the book to say that it is not to be tried by common 
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standards, and that the comparisons it suggests are with the greater 
achievements of eloquence. Certainly no collection of speeches 
has been published for long so full of political wisdom and sustained 
at so high a level of style.” 

We will quote below for the benefit of our readers a couple of 
sentences from the speeches showing the range of Lord Curzon’s 
imagination 

(a) *The rulers (in India) are the merest handful amongst the 
ruled, a tiny speck of white foam upon a dark and thunderous ocean.’ 

(h) *As the time comes for us to go (away from India), we obtain 
a clear perspective. It is like a sunset in the hills after the rains. 
The valleys are wrapped in sombre shadows, but the hill-tops stand 
out sharp and clear.’ 

Like all collection of good speeches^ these volumes also bristle 
with epigrams and aphorisms—^ sort of sublime obiter dicta. Here 
are some samples 

(a) More places on this or that Cotmcil for a few active or elo¬ 
quent men will not benefit the raiyat.’ 

{b) The salvation of India is not to be sought on the field of 
politics at the presait stage of her development.’ 

{c) The (Delhi) Durbar, more than any event in modern history, 
showed to the Indian people the path which, under the guidance 
of Providence, they are treading, taught the Indian Empire its unity, 
and impressed the world with its moral as well as material force.’ 

{d) It is one man supervision which is the very best form of 
Government, presuming the man to be competent.* 

(p) National happiness cannot spring from a root of bitterness 
and national existence cannot grow in an atmosphere of strife.’ 

(/) ^Education without a religious basis is like building a house 
without foundations.’ 

(g) *Duty is not the invention oi the schoolmaster but the law 
of life.* 

(A) *lndia to me is “Duty” written in five letters instead of in 
four.’ 

Lord Curzon’s Tacts* and statements, very much like Macaulay’s, 
are not always reliable, and his speeches therefore are good only as 
literature and bad as history. What Lci#d Curzon himself says of 
.Macaulay and his ‘Essays* may very well be applied to him and his 
speeches. Speaking at Derby on July, a8, 1904, Lord Curzon said : 
“Lourd Macaulay did in India what men of genius almost 
invariably do: he made everything round him palpitate and 
Tglow with the reflex of his own intellectual force. But his essays 
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T\rhich, 1 suppose, are the foundation of all that nine out of ten 
of us in this hall know about India, contain quite aa much fiction 
as fact, and are often most vexatiously inaccurate and misleading/* 
There can be no doubt that Lord Curzon*s speeches will shortly 
come to be as widely read in England and India as Macaulay's essays, 
and what a pity it is to think that so many Englishmen will take 
their cue of Indian history and Indian people from the one-sided and 
unsympathetic accounts supplied to the reading public in the book 
under review. 

We have space in this review only for a few of the fictions in¬ 
vented by Lord Curzon ; 

(i) 'Lord Lansdowne left India amid greater manifestations of 
popularity and esteem than any departing Viceroy since the Mutiny.’ 

(3) 'I rejoice that it has fallen to my lot to do something to 
alleviate the condition of the Indian people and that I leave them 
better than 1 found them.’ 

(3) ‘We have no building in India as old as the Parthenon at 
Athens ; the large majority are young compared with the Coliseum 
at Rome.’ 

(4) 'Undoubtedly Truth took a high place in the moral codes of 
the West before it had been similarly honoured in the East, where 
craftiness and diplomatic wile have always been held in much repute.’ 

(5) 'There is no tax at present imposed in India which can fairly 
be called burdensome or oppressive, either because it takes out 
of a class more than they can reasonably pay or because it cripples 
a trade or an industry.’ 

There is again no end of contradictory passages and statements 
in these speeches. We will reproduce here some of the most glaring 
and significant of them 

1. (<i) “ You cannot administer India according to modern stan¬ 
dards but on the old lines.” 

{p) “What is good for Europe is equally good for Asia and 
what is pr^ched in England will not suffer by being practised here.” 

2. (a) “ The opinion of the educated classes is one that it is 
not statesmanship to ignore or to despise.” 

{b) “ We have all of us frequently seen a manufactured public 
opinion in India, which was barren and ineffective because it 
merely repr^ented the partisan views of a clique and was little 
more than noise and foam.” 

3. (a) “ The currents of the East and West may flow between 
the same banks as 1 believe it is their destiny to do for long 
generations to come.” 
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( 1 ) **No one is more-ready to admit than 1 that if you put 
side by side the rulers and the ruled of such races as the Indian and 
the English, you cannot expect to have complete coalescence.” 

A short' preface ’ claims that the speeches are ' a key to the 
problems of modern Indian government' and Tke Times of India 
seems to think that they are * a perfect exposition of a proconsular 
policy.' We will now examine whether British administration in 
India is likely to be guided by the principles laid down by Lord 
Curzon and whether the problems of Indian Government are to be 
solved by the policy initiated by the ex-Viceroy of India. 

The keynote of Lord Curzon’s administration lay in the following 
hypotheses or ‘ fundamental principles ’ 

(a) " India must always remain a constellation rather than a 
single star, must always be a continent rather than a country, a 
congeries of races rather than a simple nation.” 

% " The highest ranks of civil employment in India, those in the 
Imperial Civil Service, though open to such Indian as can proceed 
to England and pass the requisite tests, must, nevertheless, as a 
general rule, be held by Englishmen, for the reason that they possess, 
partly by heredity, partly by up-bringir^, and partly by 'education, 
the knowledge of the principles of Government, the habits of 
mind and the vigour of character, which are essential for the task, 
and that the rule of India being a British rule and any other rule 
being in the circumstances of the case impossible, the tone and 
standard should be set by those who have created and are responsible 
for it. Outside this corps deliie^ we shall, as far as possible and as the 
improving standards of education and morals permit, employ the 
inhabitants of the country, both because our general policy is 
to restrict rather than to extend European agency and because 
it is desirable to enlist the best native intelligence and 
character in the service of the State. This principle is qualified only 
by the fact that in certain special departments, where scientific or 
technical knowledge is required or where there is a call for the 
exercise of particular responsibility, it is necessmry to maintain a 
strong European admixture, and sometimes even a European 
preponderance," 

{c) 'Tf there is one thing that Indii wants for its gradual re¬ 
cuperation, and that the Government of India more than anything 
else desire in their effort to carry it out, it is continuity of ad¬ 
ministration. Nothing can be mmre fatal than that violent oscilla¬ 
tions of policy should either occur, or should be expected to occur, 
when one party goes out and another party comes in in this 
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country.As regards India let there be no dispute 

and no doubt that party and India ought never to have anything to 
do with each other, and must never be brought into the same 
connection.” 

(rf) “It is impossible to satisfy all classes in India or anywhere 
else. There are some people who clamour for boons which it is 
impossible to give.” 

(e) “I have not offered political concessions because I did not 
regard it as wisdom or statesmanship in the interests of India itself 
to do so ; and if I have incurred odium for thus doing my duty, 

I have no apology to advance.” 

(/) “A benevolent despotism that yielded to agitation would 
find that, in sacrificing its despotism, it had also lost its benevolence.' 

These have been the guiding principles of Lord Curzon’s ad¬ 
ministration and he would be a bold man indeed who should 
think that these are the lines on which British administration in 
India should be conducted in the future. Not by belittling public 
opinion, not by ignoring the aspirations of the educated community, 
not by considering one race superior to another, not by preaching 
sympathy and righteousness while practising the arts of diplomacy, 
not by ruling by the 'mailed fist,’—not by these means can the 
foundations of British rule be laid deeper in India, but by making 
‘justice and magnanimity, sympathy and prudence’ the keynotes 
of Anglo-Indian administration, as Lord Curzon himself declared 
on his landing at Bombay on December 30, 1898. 

Lord Curzon seems to think that it is not good statesmanship 
to grant political concessions to the people at present, but unfor¬ 
tunately nowhere in his speeches do we find him ever holding out a 
promise of any kind of any political concessions being ever granted 
to the people of India. In his famous speech at Delhi on the 
occasion of the Durbar, Lord Curzon said : ‘the India of the future 
will, under Providence, not be an India of diminishing plenty, of 
empty prospect, or of Justifiable discontent but one of expanding in¬ 
dustry, of awakened faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of more 
widely distributed comfort and wealth.’ In his last speech delivered 
in India in reply to a toast proposed in his honour at the Byculla 
Club at Bombay,he thus speaks of the Indian peasant: ‘he is the man 
whom we desire to lift in the world, to whose children we want to 
give education, to rescue whom from t)U'anny and oppression 
we have reformed the Indian police, and from whose cabin we 
want to ward off penury and famine. Above all, let us keep him 
on the soil and rescue him from bondage or expropriation.” 
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In reply to the address of the City Chamberlain on the occauon 
when the freedom of London was presented to him on July aoth 
1904, Lord Curzon said : '*if our rule is to last in India it must rest 

or the eternal moralities of righteousness and justice.Unless we 

can persuade the millions of India that we will give to them absolute 
justice as between man and man, equality before law, freedom from 
tyranny and injustice and oppression, then our empire will not 
touch othffl hearts and will fade way.” All these are very noble 
words, very taking ‘copy-book’ fallacies, but they do not offer any 
encouragement to ‘struggling sentiments and stifled aspirations,’ 
nor do they throw any hint of any organic changes in the constitu¬ 
tion and government of India in the future. But we probably 
presume too much, for Lord Curzon himself told us that ‘the man 
who can make a speech is not necessarily a statesman,’ and from 
no other but a ‘statesman’ can we expect any active sympathy with 
popular forms of government. 

What a commentary on Lord Curzon’s ideas of ‘wisdom or 
statesmanship’ is afforded by Mr. Morley’s announcement in the 
House of Commons on July 30, last of the appointment of a 
Commission to recommend the ‘extension of representative system* 
in India and of his intention to introduce into the Government of 
this country the ‘spirit and temper* of European institutions. 

We have in the previous pages noticed Lord Curzon’s speeches 
from various standpoints—-as literature, history, rhetoric, and lastly, 
as ‘ the key to modern India administration ’ and as the text-book of 
the ‘ Asian mystery.’ We will not avail ourselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity to pass in view the leading administrative, executive, and 
legislative measures of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, primarily as 
they have been discussed in this Review already more than once, 
and secondarily as it is not proper to hang a criticism of his ad¬ 
ministration upon the text of his speeches. Lord Curzon was pre¬ 
eminently a ruler of dual nature—a sort of political Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde—^and it would require a book all to itself to show how 
his actual administration of the country differed from the spirit of his 
written and spoken words. We will here cite only one case as ins¬ 
tance. From the day Lord Curzon came to India as Viceroy till Uie 
hour he left this country, he always proiUimed himself in favour of 
taking the public into his ‘ open confidence’ in all measures, and did 
not see any reason, according to his own words, ‘ why in India as 
elsewhere, the official hierarchy should not benefit by public 
Opinion.’ Yet Lord Curzon was himself the Viceroy who 8|wung 
upon an innocent public his largtr scheme of territoritU redistribu* 
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tion of Bengal without consulting any represenUtive body of public 
opinion in the matter and persisted in the measure even when it 
was almost demonstrated to be a blunder and when the public 
opposition against it was most vehement and bitter. 

In his first Budget speech, Lord Curzon undertook to see 
through a dozen reforms in Indian administration ; in his last 
Budget speech he announced having almost carried out not om, 
but three, dozens of reforms. From the speeches under review, it is 
difficult to get together names of all these reforms, but the plodding 
industry of Sir Thomas Raleigh has at last succeeded in making 
out a list for the readers of “ Lord Curzon in India.” Here are the 
36 labours of the ex-Viceroy ; 

ist Dozen : (i) Frontier Policy and Province (2) Reform of 
Leave Rules (3) Secretariat Reform (4) Currency Reform (5) Rail¬ 
way Reform and Creation of a Railway Board (6) Irrigation Reform 
(7) Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness (8) Reduction of Tele¬ 
graphic Rates (9) Preservation of Ancient Monuments (10) Uni¬ 
versities Bill and Educational Reform in India (ii) Police Reform 
and (12) Policy towards Native States and Chiefs. 

2nd Dozen : (i) The Creation of Commerce and Industry De¬ 
partment (2) Land Revenue Policy (3) Reduction of Taxation 
(4) Institution of Permanent Provincial Settlements (5) Agricultural 
Banks (6) Agricultural Department and Institutes (7) Commemora¬ 
tion of Historic Buildings and Sites (8) Foundation of Imperial 
Library (9) Reform of Chiefs’ Colleges and Creation of Imperial 
Cadet Corps (10) Mining Acts and Rules (ii) New Famine Codes 
and Rules and (12) Prevention of Calcutta Smoke Nuisance. 

yd Dozen : (i) The Administrative Sub-Division of Ben^l 
(*) Excise Reform (3) Creation of Imperial Customs Service (4) Re¬ 
organisation of Survey Department and new Topographical Survey 
of India (5) Extention of Imperial Service Movement (6) Game 
Law (7) Technical Education Scheme (8) Reorganisation of Political 
Department (9) Calcutta Improvement Scheme (10) European 
Nursing Service (11) Policy of Tree-Planting and (x a) Encourage¬ 
ment of Inland Navigation. 

A portentious list of reforms which might challenge the com¬ 
bined intelligmice and statesmanship of a whole race of English 
Prime Ministers ! Nothing appeared to be too small or too large 
to the administrative capacity of Lord Curzon, and he handled all 
the problems of Sir Thomas^ list with the zest of a champion 
cricketeer or golfer. 

As we have said, we will not make this the occasion of 
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anticipating the verdict of history as r^rds the administration 
of Lord Curzon, though discriminating people may have no 
doubt as to vhat that verdict is likely to be. Whether the reform 
of tbe Indian Universities has any chance of freeing the ‘ intel¬ 
lectual activities of the Indian people from the paralysing clutch 
of examinations,’ whether India ‘is already beginning to tread 
upon a brighter and happier pathway’, whether the people of India 
have been ‘lifted a few grades in the scale of well-being and 
prosperity’, whether the steps taken by Lord Curzon ‘ to develop the 
struggling industries’ will'really improve such of them as ‘are 
or still in embryo,’ whether the ‘ corpus or code of land revenue law 
and policy’ initiated by him will ‘constitute a charter for the 
cultivating classes,’ whether the Partition of Bengal will prove to be 
a boon for which ‘ the Bengali patriot ’ will ‘ one day bless ’ Lord 
Curzon’s name, whether the departments and the offices of Govern¬ 
ment have been freed from ‘the impediments of excessive writing 
with its consequences of strangulation of all initiative and dilatori¬ 
ness in action,’ whether the Calcutta smoke nuismice will be 
stopped-—these are questions with which no contemporary opinion 
is competent to deal. 

We will now draw this lengthy notice to a close. Lord Curzon 
wants us to believe that ‘ the spectacle presented by our dominion 
in India is that of British power sustained by a Christian ideal.’ 
Being heathens, we have no right to judge what a true “ Christian 
ideal ’ is, but if it is anything like what guides the policy of Indian 
administration at the present time, we must say that the ‘ Christian 
ideal ’ is a very poor ideal indeed, and we would very much like, 
both in the interests of England and India, that this country should 
be governed by the Hindu ideal instead. 


N,B, The Iitiex to the third Dolumt cf the tadl»a W&fU will go aloHg 
with our next issue. Ed, 1, W, 
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Sciatica &. Kiduay Disease 

PATlfeNT WaaSIiBt^ AflOUf tM A BAta*CKAU( FOR 3 MONtltS 


SPSOAUST DECLARED HER INCURABLE 


Mr, Henry Boxer, IWng at 38, WesUake Road, Rotherhithe, England, 
wrttes:->*'Gentleinen,~^Ifiself must write and thank you for the great 
good my wife is dmtving frmn Ooui’s Backache Kidney Pills. This 
tune last year she was so ill with sciatic and kidney disease that she 
entirely lost the use of her limbs, and was unable to stand. I had to 
carry her about the house like a baby. The doctor said that if 1 did not 
get her out of London 1 should not have hm* very long, so I got her down 
toSheernesstosomeofherrelations, who were very kind to her. She 
was wheeled about in a bath-chair for three months, and although the 
change of air did her good, she was still unable to walk when she 
returned home. 1 made her a pmr of crotches which improved matters 
a little, and at this time a friend advised us to tiry Doan*s Backache 
Kidney Pills. I got some for my wife, and she seemed better after the 
second or third Box, so she Mrseverra with the medicine, and ever since 
then she has made good headway. She does not get the awful pains in 
the back, and she is quite another woman. I have got her 30 boxes of 
Doan’s Pills altogether, and her remarkable cure is the talk of the 
neighbourhood. 

** Either of us will be only too glad to speak for Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills any time, and you are welcome to publish this letter.—1 am, 
gentlemen, gratefully yours, Hy. Boxbr. 


Some months ofUr receiving this bitter, we sent our representative to 
see Mrs. Boxer. " 1 am still in splendid health to-day,” the grateful 
woman said, ** and can get about the house quite nicely, as well as help 
with the housework. I still use Doan’s PiUte occasionally, for 1 find they 
keep me in such good health.” 

** Yes,” Mr. Boxer joined m, “ and I wouldn’t like to be without a box 
of Doan’s Pills in the house, for they have saved my wife’s life. Since 
I wrote you last, she has been down to Sheerness again, but, thank good¬ 
ness, not to be wheeled about in a bathchair, (or she can walk as well as 
anyone, and our relatimts in Sheemess are astonished at her cure. Before 
she used Doan's Pills, no one thought she would liv^ and for nine 
mmitlis she was unable to leave her bed. A i^ialist in kidney tonibles, 
who had her case in hand, said to me: ‘I don’t like to tell you, but 
there’s not the lightest hojpe of your wife pilling through; her disease 
is one that nothing can cure.^ A focal doctor, too, said: ‘It's no use 
my coming to see your wife any more : I can only give her the same 
medtdae over and over again, and 1 can never do her any good; she 
is past a cure.* 


"However, 1 wouldi^ give im hop& and 1 kqit ttyingdifferent 
mediciaM antil I heard of Doan’s Pills. Before my wife bad finished 
the lAird boksbeseemedgdagrightabead, improidimqoidtly, andshe 
hM bein well, ns yon see hm to 4 ay, for a lo^ time. Words cannot tell 
you bow gra^l we are fee the haj^nesi Doan’s Badtache Kidney Pills 
have hro^^t to onr home.” ^ 
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Is im&Mied Bai aeoer tqtta&d 

The efficacy of the Jabakusum Taila in 
keepta^the system fresh and cool is simply 
charming. This highly scented oil increases 
the power of thinking and recoups all waste. 

'ilie Jabakusum Taila refreshes the system, 
restores the spirits and removes fatigue and 
and languor. 

The Jabakusum Taila is the most favourite 
oil of the aristocrats of intellect as well as of 
wealth. It is a necessity and a luxury to them. 

As a medicated oil for the hair, the Jaba- 
kusnm Taila stands unrivalled. It acts directly 
upon the scalp and is wonderfully efficacious in 
producing a rich and glossy head of hoar and 
nrmg premature greyness, baldness and falling 
off of hairs. 

To those who suffer from sleeplessness, irri¬ 
tability (ff temper, indisposition to work, head¬ 
ache, &C., we strongly advise the use of our 
Jabi^usum Taila. 
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/i* Large Selection of Summer 
Coatings and shirtings 

Manager, 

THE tfWADESHI STORE, 
72.HARRISON ROAD, 

CAl^CUTTA. 
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P * India Bzpecte Every Man to do His Duty * 

B It IS THE DUTY OF EVERY IHDIAN TO SUPPORT HOME IMDUTRtBS 

I The New Soap Mfg. Co^ 
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B Toilet and Washing Soaps 
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Indian StoraCd., 
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A lai^ stock of Silks for Wraps, Coatinp and 
Shirtings, Ac., jnst received. 

* BOOTslTsBOlilS 

A large and varied assortment of gmts^ and 
children’s Boots urd Shoes in black, l»own and shot< 
grained leather always in stock. 

Strong, Oomfortable and Cheap 
STBBIi mUNKS 

^st received a large number of strong and cheap Steel 
Trunks both of caUn and high sizes, with brass locks. 
Neat in appearance and finiu. 

OARPBTS, ASSA^ft BLANKBTS AV 


TAILOBQrG DBPABTMBNT 

Tailoring Department under an experienced 
English cutter, (^tges moderate and guaranteed. 
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Kossi Silk Chadars for summer use ... 
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Garad Chadar... 
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DOMESTIC KNiniNG MACHINES 

Socks, 

For I Undenrests, 

I Drawers, etc. 

ENQUIRIES FOR AU SORTS OF MACHINES FOR 
HOME INDUSTRY CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO 


For particulars Apply to 
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Basays on Indian Boono* 

mitt—B y thb Latb Mahadbv 
Govinoa Ranadb. 

CONTBNTS Indian Political Eco¬ 
nomy. The Re-organisation of 
Real Credit in India. Netherlands 
India and the Cultnce System. 
Present Slate of Indian Mann&c- 
tare and outlook of the Same. 
Indian Foreijgn Emigration. Iron 
Industry—Pwneer Attempts. In¬ 
dustrial Conference. Twenty 
Years’ Review of Census Statisiics. 
Local Government in England and 
India. Emancipation of Serfs in 
Rnisia. Prussian Land Leeisladon 
and the Bengal Tenancy ftll. The 
Law of Land Sale in British India. 
^Pnu Ri. a. To Subscribers eftht 
Indian Reviat/' Rs. l-A 

Note This book was first publish, 
ed in 1S98 and sold at Rs. 4 a 
copy. This cheap edition is now 
issued with the kind permissirm of 
Mrs. Ramabhat Ranade, with a 
view to place the book within 
ea^ reach of all. 

Indian Trade, Mannfiui- 

tures and Finance.— By Rombsh 
Chondbk Durr. The book is a 
reprint of chapter from the anthor’s 
two well known books: Economic 
Bistmy of India and India in the 
Vtctonan Age. The contents of 
the new publication are:—Inland 
Trade of Bengal, 1757 — 65 - Lord 
Clive and his successor in Ben^l, 
1765—7*- Decline of 
1793—1813. State of tndustritt, 
1813—35. External Trade, 1813 
—35. Raw Produce and Manu¬ 
factures Coflee, Sugar and Colton. 
Tarifih, Imports, and Exports. 
Indian Finance, Genesis of the 
Induui Debt. Trade and Manu- 
brture Hbtory of Tariffs. Finance 
and the Indian Debt. Trades and 


Manufacture. History Tariffs. 
Finance and the Indian Debt. 
Dadabhal NaoroJl: Poverty 

and Unbritish Rule in Inakia Wc 
have decided to sell the book to 
Sntscriierso/ti$ Indian Review 
feer Rs, 3 e«{r. Pfice to Non- 
S^stribers Rs. four. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s book & a compedium 
' and re-print of all that the author 

i has uttered on this,and on kindred 

subjects, during a long and busy 
life. These ennast of, a paper 
I read before the East India Asso- 

ciation in 1876; correspondence 
with the India Office 1883; a 
memorandum on the moral poverty 
of India of 18805 papers of 1887 
refuting articles by Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff: the author’s speeches 
in the House of Commons in 1894 
and 1895! contributions written in 
' 1895 to the Royal Commission on 

his Indian Expenditure; a paper 
on the Simultaneous Examination 
Question; his statements submit¬ 
ted to the Indian Currenw Com- 
I mittee in i8g«; selections from his 
addresses, and a paper on the State 
and Government of India under 
its native rulers. Astonishing re- 
• dnetion font copies at Rs. a each. 

‘ It is the book which exposes clearly 
and boldly. The Drain of India. 

FORTHEB Reduction.— If any sub¬ 
scriber of the Indian Review pur- 
chases two copies, he will be diarg- 
edonlyR8.aeach When ordering 
for the book, please note ttet you 
are a subscriber to the Review. 

The annal snbseriphen to *'The 
Indian Revietd' ts Rs.f. Sub¬ 
scriptions can commence emf 
month. Any one wishing to buy 
books at the reduced rate mwt 
remit Rs. $ subscription 

to the Review in advance. 
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OUR MOFUSSIL LAW COURTS 

( Continued froin our last number) 

It may be said that the instance last given is one that is rarely 
met with. Such an opinion may be correct and, for my part, I cannot 
conceive of judicial ineptitude descending lower than what is ex¬ 
emplified in this case. It may be difficult perhaps to find in the 
whole range of the Indian Civil Service another officer who would 
do things in such wise. At the same time could it be said in this 
base that the Judge's performance was accidental ? If so, it would 
imply that although he had, in the course of his official experience, 
received scores, if not more, of petitions for probate and had himself 
granted probates, and although he had never before, in all likelihood, 
recorded his orders on the original wills themselves, but on order- 
sheets duly put up before him by the Bench clerk, yet in this par¬ 
ticular instance he lost by accident all idea of the procedure he was 
to follow according to law. Memory, though a most wonderful entity 
by itself, has never been known to perform such wonderful feats. 
The only reasonable conclusion is that the Judge had never cared 
to read the Act which lays down the procedure, in cases of grant 
of probate. He had never before cared to apply his mind to the 
law which prescribes how wills have to be executed or attested, 
how they have to be proved in court or how other correlated matters 
have to be disposed of. His mind was in reality a clean slate so far 
as the matter before him was concerned. No doubt, applications for 
probate had been disposed of by him before. But then the Bench 
clerk had put them up, the pleaders had put in the necessary 
affidavits and if there had been any contest in connection with any 
of these cases he had treated the whole question as one of fact and 
had, in all probability, believed one party and disbelieved the other. 
He had thus put an end to the show before him. If one is to 
examine the proceedings in connection with the grant of probate or 
in connection with similar other matters in a mofussil court, he can 
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easily find out that while the Bench clerk and the pleaders con¬ 
cerned are responsible for the procedure, the Judge is not—^no, 
he is not required by any authority to even watch the mere progress 
of events before him and take note of them in his mind. In the par¬ 
ticular instance under notice there was of course some slight lack 
of common sense. But after all what is commonsense, generally 
speaking, so far as a mofussil European District Judge is con¬ 
cerned ? He has never been taken to task for want of it, or for 
ignoring the law. He has been trained in his early years to look 
with contempt upon the so-called superior wisdom and criticisms of 
the High Court. He has been led to feel that all his own errors so 
far as law is concerned are errors to which all human beings are 
liable, not even excepting High Court Judges, and therefore law is 
a thing which need not be carefully studied, except where by mis¬ 
reading it there may be a chance of invoking the interference of 
the Accountant-General. The interests, as they are popularly un¬ 
derstood, of the Government he is serving have to be looked after 
of course. But that does not require much law to understand, more¬ 
over he knows well enough that practical common sense is about 
the strongest point in a Britisher. To him therefore common sense 
is very often the passing humour of the moment. This is specially 
the case where he has not got to suffer, even if he makes himself a 
little ridiculous by his performances. As for public opinion, well, 
there is no such thing in the whole of India, except perhaps what 
is to be found in the club house. Why should one therefore bother 
his head about wills, or pause to consider whether he should dis¬ 
figure a man's last testament by writing orders upon it or not f It 
was a bit risky no doubt in the particular instance in question to 
attempt to do things on one's own hook, but it was worth one’s 
while trying it, specially as the Reverened gentleman had been told 
that he would get the probate all right. But again, what is a grant 
of probate 7 It is perhaps an order which has got something to do 
with a will. But time is precious. One can not waste it with a 
protracted investigation into the nature and origin of probates, or 
as to whether witnesses are necessary to prove a will in court. 
Perhaps the Bench clerk may know it. It does not, however, 
matter a pin as long as the order is there, i|^d here it goes ! 

Such was in all likelihood the train of thought which landed our 
Judge in a mess. An easy mind like his can be readily conceived 
as doing other things in an equally happy-go-lucky style. Once 
upon a time the same learned Judge disposed of a motion preferred 
by a man who had been handed over direct to the agents of a 
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foreign Government by the Magistrate of his District. The Magis* 
trate did not probably know at the time that there is such an act 
as the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act in force in British 
India, and the story goes that upon the arrest of his prisoner who 
was a British subject, the Magistrate was told by some one on the 
spot that under the procedure as to trial as it obtains in British 
India, the prisoner had chances of escape, but if he was handed 
over to the authorities across the frontier who also wanted him 
badly, be would meet with the retribution he so justly deserved and 
the Magistrate would, at the same time, be saved so much trouble 
thereby. Thereupon the man was handed over direct to those 
authorities by the Magistrate then and there, without even the 
slightest phmitom of an observance of the procedure laid down in 
the Extradition Act. In due course the man was put into the stocks 
in the foreign country without a trial. But he had a brother, who 
took it into his head to move the Judge and point out to him the 
illegality committed by the Magistrate in denying to a British 
subject the protection to which he was entitled for his allegiance to 
bis Sovereign. The motion was filed before the Judge by a pleader, 
and although he pointed out the Sections of the Act bearing upon 
the question, and the whole thing was as clear as the noonday sun, 
yet, in a mysterious manner, the Judge declined to interfere 
with the Magistrate’s proceedings by an order which he passed 
behind the pleader’s back, and without giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity of arguing his case before him more fully than he could 
do while obtaining the rule. The most noticeable part of the 
judgment or order, however, was that which said ** no ” to what 
the Extradition Act said “yes” and vice versa. The Judge’s 
attitude, coupled with the Magistrate’s conduct, created some local 
sensation about the case, as also some interest in the fate of 
the man, and the matter was taken up at that stage by an ex¬ 
perienced Barrister-at-law although he was too poor to pay the latter. 
The Barrister-at-law hit upon a somewhat novel plan of campaign. 
It so happened that shortly after the Judge had passed his orders 
rejecting the motioni, the Divisional Commissioner came on his 
tour of inspection to the civil station of the District. As all the 
big folk in the station had to call on him, the barrister had to do so 
also, and in bis meeting with the Commissioner the Barrister 
found his opportunity. In course of conversation the Barrister 
brought out the whole matter before the Commissioner, and the 
latter, who was of a somewhat kindly disposition, sent for the r^ord 
of the case, and upon being satisfied that the proceedings were 
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illegal from beginning to end, wrote to the Government of Bengal. 
In due course the British Resident in the foreign country got the 
man back into British territory. He was placed upon his trial 
before the very same Judge. Luckily, however, the Barrister was too 
tough an individual to be put down easily, and the man was 
acquitted after a somewhat protracted trial. 

There can be no question that instances like the above are of 
frequent occurrence in every District; yet how few of them come to 
the surface i It is only at times, when a case assumes a sensational 
character, and the newspapers take it up, that it catches public 
attention. In the daily course of business in the mofussil law 
courts, however, there is little room for sensation in the sense in 
which the word is understood by the news-paper reading public. A 
man in possession of his rights may lose them through the 
idiosyncracies of a magistrate or a judge, but in the vast majority of 
instances he has to suffer his wrongs in silence. The pleaders 
engaged in the case, or those who are likely to know anything about 
the facts, are often too busy men themselves to go out of their way 
to ventilate them. Besides, there is hardly any press organisation 
worth the name in the mofussil towns, which can be expected to 
watch and make public the doings of the mofussil judiciary. 

It is a notorious fact that a young civilian, of about 8 or 9 years 
standing who has had absolutely no training in civil law, is very 
often made to sit in judgment upon a Subordinate Judge of perhaps 
two or three times or upon a Munsiff of perhaps twice his standing; 
and it is a common spectacle in the mofussil to find a judge with 
a gaze somewhat vacant, but with lips firmly closed with the deter¬ 
mination, it must be inferred, of shutting out by silence all oppor¬ 
tunity of an insight into his legal lore, making a somewhat 
transparent show of listening to the pleaders of the bar, and then 
after the pleaders have done their "talking,” writing out his 
decision to the effect that " he sees no reason to interfere ” with 
the judgment of the court below. Of course, in appeal cases like 
these, discretion is always the better part of valour, and so far as 
the judge himself is concerned, undoubtedly the best and safest 
course for him to adopt is to uphold the (kcision of the lower court. 
But he cannot do so in every case. Isome appeals have to be 
decreed. Here, however, the result becomes more a matter of 
toss-up. The pleader for the appellant whispers into the ears of 
the pleader for the respondent that he has absolutely no case to., put 
to the judge, and he is ashamed of standing up and supporting his 
appeal; the pleader for the respondent says d///a to him, yet by 
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some strange fatality the appeal is decreed. Again, the pleader for 
the appellant and the pleader for the respondent are both privately 
agreed amongst themselves that the judgment of the lower court is 
wrong and that the appeal is One that ought to be decreed, but the 
same fatality steps in and the appeal is dismissed. Sometimes the 
pleader for one party in an appeal draws the attention of the court 
to section so and so of say "the Revenue Sale Law,*’and not being 
sure if the judge has understood him rightly, he winds up his 
reference by saying that the Act he is referring to is Act XI of 1859. 
The judge makes an attempt to find out the Act from the row of 
books lying alongside of him; but while doing so asks the pleader 
" if it is a Bengal Act.” The story goes that once upon a time a 
pleader, while arguing an appeal, contended that a munsifi had no 
jurisdiction to try the suit, whereupon the rather irate judge retorted 
by saying that the parties had nothing to do with the question of 
jurisdiction. It was a matter, he said, which concerned him (the 
Judge) alone, and if he found that the munsiff had tried the suit, 
although he had no power to try it, he would see that he was 
punished. A District Judge lately gone from among the living, 
who was respected by the people wherever he wrnit for his sturdy 
independence of character and great love of justice and fair play, 
once said from the Bench, "it is no fault of mine. When I 
passed the Civfl Service Examination at home, I thought I was 
going to be a mere collector of taxes. But now I find I am obliged 
to dispense justice without any previous study of the law.” This 
judge was not known to be very discreet in his speech. 

The instances cited above perhaps typify the errors of judgment 
of an untrained mind, where it is not strongly tinged by executive 
notions or by official prejudice. Bad enough as they are, does not 
the evil become worse a hundred times when the elements (rf 
personal sentiment and prejudice preponderate in the mind of the 
Judge? Executive notion” and "official [nrejudice” are terms 
which in reality mean nothing bnt cloak to hide the. d^ire to 
accomplish one’s end in disregard of the law. They really imply 
that a Judge suffering from these sentiments subordinates justks 
to his personal likes and dislikes or to official tips from above. Im 
other words, where these elements are given full play, there ia 
a complete denial of justice. 

It is evident the Government of India is in a dilemma in 
respect of this quesdoo of administration of justice.. It is very often 
said, and said with great truth, that if the British Govemmmit has 
any justification for its assumption of the reins of admioistraUen io 
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this country, it is to be found in the peace it has conferred on the 
realm, and the justice it has proposed itself to administer. These 
in fact form the most real sources of strength to the British adminis¬ 
tration. The Government knows it well enough. But the diffi¬ 
culty, according to bureaucratic notions, comes in when the question 
arises as to how the ideas in connection with the administration of 
justice are to be carried into practice. It need not be stated that 
there is always an inevitable discrepancy under all circumstances 
between theory and practice, in all countries and in all ages. But 
it is not that discrepancy alone which the Government of India has 
to contend against. Here, in India, the real question is not one of 
theory against practice, but of theory against theory. There is the 
theory, accepted in all likelihood by the Government, that it should 
administer pure and unadulterated justice. But there is the counter 
theory or policy equally accepted by it that there should be a strong 
governing body, necessarily foreign, which should guide the ship of 
state for the benefit of England in the first place and of India after¬ 
wards. That governing body in the opinion of our Government 
must be kept impervious to some extent to popular criticism in 
order that it may be endowed with a certain type of strength ; its 
solidarity, it is thought, must be maintained by making the offices 
held by that body as attractive as possible with an exuberance of 
pay, prospects and good treatment, as well as by instilling into the 
minds of that body of men when still in a state' of formation, an 
tsprit de corps, which will tend to keep them together against all 
outside influences. The result is that we have to witness in this 
country a spectacle which is perhaps never witnessed in any part of 
the civilised world outside of it. In England the constitution makes 
the Judges independent of the executive Government, here the 
constitution tends to make them subservient to it. In England the 
Judges are selected, generally speaking from amongst the ablest of 
men, men who by dint of industry, experience and perseverance 
have risen to the top of their profession. In India, on the other 
hand, a Judge receives his first schooling in law and practical 
knowledge of the people after he is placed on the Bench. He 
has to acquire experience and practical knowledge at the cost of the 
people, in more sense than one, and tile government has to look 
upon the whole situation with complacence. " How can we pull 
these men too hard ? *’ it thinks, "we have always been prepared more 
or less for the result. It is we who have put raw young men in 
Judge’s seats for reasons of our own. If justice suflers, we «re sorry, 
but we cannot help it.” But the attitude of Government is not 
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mergly complacent where its own policy is pitted against private 
action. There the Government always finds it impossible to give 
up its own position in the law courts. That position of Government 
it is needless to say, is best maintained, generally speaking, by a 
body of Magistrates and Judges in the mofussil who have received 
a special training in bureaucratic methods, and therefore who are 
particularly useful on such occasions. It is thus that the Govern¬ 
ment cannot shake off the existing system. Thus it is obliged to 
refrain from examining too minutely the quality of the justice 
which is administered in our mofussil law courts. A policy of 
'drift’ is the inevitable consequence; and at times, in the process of 
degeneration, the Supreme Executive Government begins to think 
that its relation to the judicial branch is one of pounds, shillings and 
pence only, and that all that it has got to consider in respect of the 
latter branch of the administration is, whether for the money allotted 
to it, it has succeeded in disposing of the largest number of cases 
within a given space of time or not, or whether a Magistrate has 
done the required percentage of convictions or not With ideas like 
these in the Supreme Government, we see in the mofussil seldom, 
if ever, a Magistrate or a Judge taken to task for wilfully or negli¬ 
gently disobeying the law, or rewarded to any great extent for his 
careful and correct administration of it The result of this indiffer¬ 
ence and set policy we have no difficulty in reading in the contem¬ 
porary history of our times. 

In the present state of things, therefore, our only hope is in the 
High Court A great portion of the mischief that is being daily 
caused in the mofussil, a great portion of the growing discontent in 
connection with the administration of justice, is likely to be removed 
if the High Court does its duty more thoroughly in respect of the 
supervision of the inferior law courts. With great respect to that 
high tribunal, one can not help feeling that it has, for many years 
past, neglected this work of supervision to an extent which is hardly 
creditable to the administration. After long years of inaction there 
was an attempt only three or four years ago, on the part of the High 
Court, to supervise the work of the inferior courts, and two of the 
Hon’ble Judges left the metropolis on a tour of inspection. But 
since that time the whole movement seems to have collapsed, if we 
except the visit that was paid by the Hon’ble Judges to the metro¬ 
politan courts the other day. It must be clearly understood, how¬ 
ever, that the work of the mofussil courts can not be satisfactorily 
checked by an occasional flying visit once in course of many years. 
The mofussil courts, generally speaking, stand very badly in nehd of 
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schooling, and ibis schooling should come from the High Courts. 
The Hon’ble Judges should avail themselves oT every opportunity 
of teaching law and procedure either when the judgments of the 
inferior courts are brought up before them in appeal or revision or 
in course of their personal inspection of the work of the subordinate 
courts. Under the existing system the frequent transfers of Magis¬ 
trates and Judges stand very much in the way of their receiving the 
benefit of the High Court's advice, and it is a matter of frequent 
occurrence that by the time an appellate judgment is transmitted in 
due course to the lower court, it is read not by the Judge or Magis¬ 
trate, whose decision has been criticised in appeal or revision, but 
by his successor in office, proximate or remote. The main chance of 
correction therefore lies, under existing conditions, more in a regular 
and systematic personal supervision than in anything else. If State 
policy is responsible for the perpetuation of the existing system of 
recruitment and promotion of the Judiciary, surely it can not over¬ 
look the duty of mitigating the evil as much as possible by organi¬ 
sing a method whereby the Inferior law courts should undergo a 
systematic and thorough supervision by the superior courts. The 
Government can not also overlook its duty of providing necessary 
funds that will render such a course of administration possible. 
Will it take up this matter in right earnest ? 

Mofteaaillto 


NOTE ON INDIAN HISTORIC PAGEANTS 

News comes by the present mail of the Warwick Pageant. “ The 
scenery,” says one who was present, “ consisted of grass and trees 
and sky, with the River Avon behind. The spectators on each 
day numbered some five thousand, and the performers fifteen 
hundred at least. The whole began with a procession of fifty 
Druids, old men clad in white, green, and blue, with long white 
beards, carrying the golden sickle and the misleto-bough. Then 
these took their places behind, and remained throughout the 
performance as chorus. As Queen Elizabeth was rowed down the 
Avon in her state-barge, words fail^to tell how impressive was the 
scene. When shall we have the history of India represented thus ?” 

When indeed 7 Nothing could be imagined which could better 
give actuality to the great progression of Indian history. And a 
national consciousness expresses itself through history, even as a 
man realises himself by the memories and associations of his own 
fife. Already the historic drama is proceeding apace amongst us, and 
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our city is realising that the theatre may have the greatest and 
noblest of all tasks, that of visualising and spreading a world-chang¬ 
ing idea. For some time a further notion has been agitated amongst 
some of us, namely that of living pictures, or tableaux, of Indian 
historic cities. A group might easily be arranged, for example, 
to symbolise Delhi, or Cheetore, or Benares, or Amritsar, or 
Poona. The costumes would be almost as valuable an element in 
such pictures as the dramatic character of the groups themselves. 
Thus, in a picture of Delhi, red must predominate, in one of Agra, 
white, and so on. After a series of these symbolic scenes, it might 
be feasible to have a grouped scene representing the cities of a given 
period. And finally, by way of the fifth act, as it were, a group, 
with Delhi high in the centre, representing the historic cities of 
modern India, first, as they now are, second, as we may yet hope to 
re-create them. 

But the idea of the Historic Pageant is much simpler than this. 
India is tiie bnd of civic pageants. Every wedding, every puja, 
involves its procession through the lanes, the bazaars, and along 
the Ganges side. And in every such procession we find the idea of 
the pageant in embryo. Here, as in so many other directions also, 
it needs only that under the master-impulse of Nationality, the 
elements in which our life is already rich shall be swept up and 
organised, for the expression of a great purpose. Nor need it be 
supposed that the presence of women is essential to this. In the 
days of Shakespeare in England, and in the Greek drama of a 
iEschylus, the place of women on the stage was always taken by 
boys. Woman has never been seen amongst the actors, when 
drama was at its greatest. There is no reason whatever, therefore, 
that such pageants as are here spoken of should be any source df 
controversy on this much-disputed point. For the whole thing can 
be organised and carried out by students, would indeed be best done 
by their means. 

Nor ought we to urge the rudeness and simplicity of the means 
at our disposal. It is not costume, nor scenery, that makes drama 
great, but its power of dramatic suggestion, A play acted in a 
village barn, if there be present an actor of genius, may be far more 
impressive than anything London or Paris can show. If we in 
India are ever to reach the power to make a Warwick Pageant, it 
must be by beginning where we can. No matter how simple the 
first attempt, the imagination of the people once at work on the 
matter, the historic procession will carry itself, each year will see 
it become more perfect, each occasion mil find us more competent 
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to organise it. But from first to last, it will be the intensity of 
the historic suggestion speaking through it that will make the 
pageant great and successful. We would like to see it taken up in 
every village, in every school-room and play-ground. We want the 
children and the uneducated to play and pose and group themselves 
spontaneously, in realisation of their country’s history. If this sort 
of thing could become a passion,—like the imitation of the Ram 
Lilia among the children and peasants of the Punjab, like the 
mourning of the Mohurrum amongst the Shiahs of the North West, 
like the Virasthomi Procession in the Hindu Native States, and like 
that of Janmastomi Day at Dacca, then we might hope that great 
memories would indeed stir effectively in the minds and hearts 
of those who are called of the Mother’s voice to make themselves 
once more a mighty nation. For in order that nationality may 
become a reality, it is essential that the history of the country should 
become a direct mode of consciousness with all her children. 

It is proposed then, that for the celebration of the i6th of 
October—All India Day—in this and suceeding years, while the 
religious ceremony will always of course be the Rakhi bandkan, the 
tying of the Rakhi, there should also be a civic ceremony, consisting 
of a historic pageant by the students through the streets. It is 
proposed that the cart or dais so much used in marriage processions 
should here be employed for the historic groups. Before each dais 
or cart will go the riia».^-blowers and heralds of that scene, and after 
it will come musicians and banners. There might be from twelve to 
twenty scenes altogether. But in the last. Modern India should be 
depicted mourning. The procession might take place by daylight, 
or at night, by ttirch-light. In the latter case, it might also be 
lighted up occasionally by coloured fire. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that few things are so grand an element in processions as rough 
torches, with their leaping flames. 

It is desireable that only strictly historical scenes should at first 
be included in these pageants. Therefore it would probably be well 
to begin with the reign of Chandragupta—or if prior ages were to 
be indicated at all, it would be better to do this by means of a scene 
from the forest-ashramas of the Upauishads, or the fire-sacrifices 
of the Vedas, than by entering upon thi too-complex matter of the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. It is the history of India that we want 
to concretise, not the memories of the Faith. A very beautiful 
element in such festivals would be added, if Mohammedan students 
would arrange to contribute those pictures which represented their 
own heroes and emperors; but w’hile such assistance would be wel- 
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come, such co-operation wholly delightful, it ought not to be regard¬ 
ed as essential. The students of the city, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan ought in> every case, as citizens, to make themselves 
responsible for the due representation and glorification* of the past. 
Calcutta, having but little local history, has the advantage of being able 
to yield herself up to the history of India as a whole. Cities like 
Lucknow, Benares, Bankipore, and Poona, on the other hand’ would 
have a strong veiw of their own to add to this, and would thus be 
comparable to Warwick itself, for that city portrays its local history,, 
for the world’s delight. 

It is clear that we have here not an entertainment merely, but a 
great new means of culture. Programmes printed in the vernacular 
and distributed broad cast, will give the name of each scene, with a 
brief explanatory note. Roofs, verandahs and' pavements will Airnish 
spectatorium, and in every house hold of women, there will be 
present some man in his capacity of protector and household- 
guardian, who can answer eager questions, and make meanings still 
more clear. Thus, during the hours of the procession, a whole 
city will be, as it were, at school, but at school with its heart, at 
well as with its head. 

mwwditwef R. ir. V. 


SCENES FROM NALA AND DAMAYANTT 

(An Unpublished Play : All Rights Reserved) 
Time—Afternoon 

Ptace-—A shady suburb adjoining the outskirts of VidharbKa 
(Enter—Charioteer and the General) 

Char.^ Thou art a general, they call thee so : 

And thus must have keen eyes, keen ears; now tell 
Whether thou can’st discern from here the wallfe 
And battlements about the capital 
Or hear the city’s muffled hum. 

Cm.— Aye, aye ;• 

We are well-nigh Vidharbha: yonder towers. 
That lift their stately columns to the sky. 

Like bills their cliffs, bespeak a league between ; 
And I do hear the sound of merriment 
Which the good folk indulge in ere the day 
Whereon the princess is to choose her lord. 

Art thou so tried, nor can’st thou hear nor see ? 
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Char.^ 1 am fatigued as also my good steeds; 

Ne’er have they made such war with the steel bits 
And I so weary that the very toil 
Doth sound such a loud din within my ears 
And set all things before my eyes to dance. 

— Brave soul thou art and this a war indeed ! 
Char. — Talk not of wars—thou art a warrior 
And brave to boot—and pardon if I say 
That 1 do hate all wars and warriors; 

War is inhuman broil and warriors 
Are boil—mongers at the best, I deem ; 

And he is greatest who can kill the most 
Is all the total of your harmless faith ! 

Gen.— Thou bast the mettle of a coward : I’ll prove it; 
And cowards hate war. 

Char. — Whoso despises war 

Is deemed a coward ! I think the other way. 

I would my lord should battle without blood, 

Win victory without the waging for it. 

Gen.— Ah that can never be— 

Char. — Neer warriors 

Have proven prophets. Lo, this side he turns— 
Gen.— What way and who ? 

(Enter Nala) 

Char.— This to my lord {bows) 

Gen. — And mine (bows) 

Nala.— Wherebe the horsemen that did follow us ? 

Our word was they should bear us company 
That we, with all the show of royalty 
As doth become our station among kings, 

May enter the great capital. 

Gen,— My lord. 

The valiant horsemen, that have led the van, 

Did ride toward the city and do wait 
Without the gate beyond; and they that rode 
Upon the rear are stationed in the woods 
Nigh this green grove— ^ 

Nala. — Nor yet delay but haste 

And did them to prepare that we may reach 
The city ere sundown hour 
— So please your grace, {exit) 

Nala.— How sayest thou ? 
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Char.— There Is but one league between 

And any steed of faintest limb can pace 
Unto the city ere that time : me thinks 
There will be no delay. 

Nala.— Dost think that here 

We may yet tarry ? 

Char.— So till when the noon 

Will have spent half the fierce fire—gleam. 

Nala.— Awhile 

Then stay we here ; go tell the General 
It is our pleasure so. 

Char.— I do obey. {exit) 

Nala .— (After a pause and looking toward the city) 

And yonder is Vidharbha where she dwells : 
Methinks it is the fairest spot on earth. 

The very noon that woo the city now 
With breathless passion, as I do the maid. 

Long have I loved her : many a morn the wind 
Did waft her balmy breath and the wild rill 
Hath uttered fragments of her gentl voice ; 

And rose-bud fainted e'ery tender fold 
Like to her lips ; amorous of her cheek, 

The lily coloured fair ; her bosom’s hue 
Fond jasmine once revealed ; and lotus vied 
In budded bliss the fulness of her breath ; 

While star—beams flashed the splendour of her eyes 
And the deep blue serene of heavens bespake 
Of liquid depths in those etherial orbs ; 

Still wood-bine curled the tendrills like her hair 
In hue yet darker than the darkest night, 

And birds seem pleased with uttering her name, 

So each enamoured of her fair excess 
Doth fondly hold a charm not of its own 
But she from her too charmful-self doth give, 

Nor lacks by giving for she hath enough. 

{After another pause) 

Nor joy has been in sport nor mirth in chase 
To me that am a dreamer tho’ a king ; 

How oft thro’ spring time had 1 urged the swan 
To bear messages of my love to her ; 

And sought the summer-swallow flying south, 

So it might sing to her that I do pine ? 
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What time the golden-winged autumn hours 
Came mellowing, I had them whisper still 
My passion-tale unto her listening ears ; 

And ever called upon the winter-cloud, 

Amorous lord of lightning to forbear 
Delay and pace across tire heavens to speak 
Love’s embassy too full unto the maidi. 

Love said to me that she was beautiful 
And worthy to be loved ; and I obeyed ; 

And since, love’s bitter-bliss is in my soul 
And 1 have felt the sweet-pang in my dreams. 

Now I do fancy she doth love me so— 

Can beauty yet be cold or love purblind ? 

The lover’s mind is still too fancy-full— 

(A sudden light flashes, and gentle music sounds, and sweet fragrance 
steals) 

But lo, what light, what music, it Ss strange, 

And fr£^rance wafted as from heavenly flowers ! 

{Moves aside) 

The Gods indeed : with ^ory-clouds embalmed 
And halo-crowned : auroral splendours flash, 

Beaming with excess from on e’ery side ; 

And in their movements there is music sweet - 
A shining fellowship—the stricken sense 
Whereby doth fall. But I will thus address. 
{Advancing a little) 

O speak who may ye be that in such guise 
Visit the mundane regions of the earth, 

Thus hallowing her plains and very air, 

That blows thereon, with presence that doth seem 
Too sacred for such use ; say wherefore so 
To consecrate that ye have left afar 
The native portals of eternal heaven, 

Making a void within its azure bourn 

Where in the fire-winged angels dwell. Ye seem 

As tho’ the elements had taken shape 

For mortals to behold in v4nderment ; 

The mind thereof in such a mood is robbed 
Of thought, the parent of all action here : 

And we, embarassed by the aspect strange 
Of things unheard of nor yet seen before. 

Do stagger still not knowing what to do. 
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Say wherefore that ye came and how be called ; 
What purpose, suffer ye that it be known. 

Ind.-^ Thou speakest unto gods that rule the worlds ; 

{Nala bows) 

They do entrust thee with a commission 
And seek willing obedience of thee. 

Nala. — Ye have’my word for it. 

Ind. — Thou hast to serve 

The messenger. 

Nala — My service to the gods"; 

So 1 may have the heart to think 
That 1 did serve the gods. 

Ind — The gods do know 

Vidharbha’s Princess, Damayanti fair. 

Upon the morrow noon doth choose her lord— 
Nala.~— And I have heard so too— 

Ind. — Go thou to her 

And say the gods are suitors to her hand ; 

On the appointed day among Che kings 
We eight will be : let the fair princess choose 
Whomso she wills. 

Nala' — (Aside) Whatso is beautiful 

The gods long for. (Aloud.) It is a task indeed, 
Methinks, beyond my will to do. 

Agni. — Thy word 

Is given— 

Nala. — Ah, yet human hearts are weak 

And love in human heart is jealous— 

Agni. — Nay, 

Thou art a king— 

Nala. — Even Nishadha’s lord 

And bound unto the maiden Choice; how then 
Such other message can 1 bear ? 

Vayu. — Beware, 

The gods discard all mortals that slight oaths. 
Nala. — (Aside.) Now love defend me from such peril. 

Kub. — Speak, 

Belie not thine own self; it is a sin 
Whereof a sovereign may not be the author. 

Nala. — Here I do stay a stranger and a guest 

By the great king invited to attend 
The Maiden Choice; and so 1 may not seek 
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To speak to her nor she to any king 
Ere the appointed hour, as is the use. 

And the great mansion, where the princess stays, 
Needs must be guarded that no man may pass 
Within its royal portals to behold ; 

Where strict watch bids, sale entrance cannot be : 
And if I venture, I should be discovered ; 

And then-to wrong him that doth honour me! 
Such ways the laws of kindness disallow 
f^ayu ,— By virtue such as none but gods do own 

We did : Chou mayest pass, at midnight hour. 
Those chambers-by the sentinels unseen 
Of guarded royalty— 

yama. But one short hour 

Invisible to all save to the maid 
Ifil .— Noi any in the mansion or about 

May listen : only to her ears, thy speech 
Be audible. 

Na/a .— My word and not my will 

Doth urge me to obey. (^ws again) 

Eider, Asw. Eternal youth 

From me the maid shall own. 

Younger Asw .— Nor shall she know 

The aching of the flesh wrought by disease. 

Me should the maiden choose. 

Fiy'i#— Being my queen. 

She may yet wander over hill and wold; 

Thro’ realms of echo answering silver-tongued. 
Still listening unto the reed’s long tune 
And pipe of birds and leaves’ low murmuring; 

Or pace the windy spaces of the world, 

By golden dawn sweet-urged and silent eve, 

On viewless pinions thro’ the hours for ever ; 

Or flit upon the bosom of the cloud. 

Athwart the moony splendour and the stars, 

The charmed bride with beauty envied still 
Of luminous lightning bash^l maiden-like; 

And I will lie me closer by her side 
Amid the twilight of deep balsam groves 
That hang their boughs with mellow-rinded fruit 
And from whose spicy bark the milk-gums flow : 
While e’er her dainty limbs may press in bliss 
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Upon the folds of dew bathed honey-blooins 
Softened with balmy dust 

Agni .— Prayi in my name, 

Do counsel her my consort she may be 
And mistress of my home whereof the sun 
And myriad stars are lamps ; or if she choose 
Not to be blinded by the flaming blaze, 

I’ll stay with her enchanting her all while 
In green-bloom’d coves where the faint glow-worms dwell 
And lit by the grey gleam of potent herbs ; 

And 1 will warm her fancy unto dreams 
And visions of splendour passing bright 
And all the glory never poet saw : 

No Maid had e’er such choice. 

Vayu.— Many a maid 

Hath sought to be the empress of the sea 
But sought in vain; tell thou the princess still 
Of her own will may gain the station 
Whereof the glory many unoffered sought. 

But which, being offered that she may accept. 

Forbid the virgin princess to refuse. 

For who save witless maiden may deny 
Being the mate to ocean’s lord : to dwell 
In sea-caves fringed with crystal tapestry ; 

In sea-weeds clad and crowned with sea-foam-spray 
To list unto the mermaid on the wave 
And river-idylls sung by river^jymphs 
Where th’ eddy pays the tribute to the sea j 
Or tread upon smooth banks of wild-sea-moss 
Along the beach of coral-coasted climes 
Whereon the wanton breakers love to roll 
Their wealth of pale-pink shell and starry pearl; 

Or in nude loveliness enamoured glide 
Laved gently ever by the tinted wash 
Of azure ocean on celestial isles; 

Or clad in jewelled dew, lead on the dance 
Beside the deep-dark cascade wells ; or sail. 

Seeing the sparkling gold-fins winking nigh. 

The pearly shallop, between golden reefs, 

Still urged by wild-swans wreathed in wild-sea-vinei 
Across the bosom of the brine : the bath 
Of astral splendour trembling over seas; 
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Or like pellucid wave, the fair>lirabed maid, 
Waking with mystic touch sea-music, sport 
Upon the flood of seaward-rippling mere ; 

Or under sapphire levels of the sea. 

Illumed with sphere-gleams mildly luminous. 

In the cool gloom exiled from warm bright noon, 
Amid sea-lilies like a goddess move. 

Holding the fairy sea-conch rainbow-hued— 

Sole emblem of sweet undivided sway 
Upon the mighty monsters of the shine— 

To rule and so enjoy : this is her meed 
To choose me for her lord. 

Kub.-^ Kubera’s queen, 

The very name hath charms able to urge 
Even the fairest maid to long for it. 

Say thou—her I do urge to be my bride 
And dwell with me upon the northern hills. 
Whereon my home sapphire-columned stands 
And golden-portalled as the sun at eve. 

Bathed in the haze of jewelled splendour, she. 
Seeing and seen among the flaming gems. 

May stay for ever the wonder of the world : 
Herself a flame, tremulous, passing fair ; 

Should she to me her maiden fancy give, 

I would upon the maid such fame bestow 
As mortal maids may envy for. 

Varna.—~ To live 

A life unbroken by what men call death ; 

This only boon the royal maid's reward 
If she will wed me; fear unto the end 
Nor yet will trouble her. Use all thy power 
That she may not forego the choice of doom 
Not given unto any mortal here. 

Ind.— Short be my message that I deem is fit 
Unto the maiden to be born ; if she. 

Of her own choice, become my queen, she'll own 
Life’s choicest bliss and ic|mortality. 

Youth without end and sorrow’s bitterness ; 

So pass all nights and days in Nandana 
Even unto the other gods denied. 

Agni.—^ Wilt speak ? 

— Nor fail. 
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Nala.~^ Aye, I will speak nor faff. 

{The gods vanish in haze and sound) 

Now they have mingled with the light of noon 
Disappearing; and by their absence make 
More poor the day : how strange events have come 
To pass ! It seemed dream-like. 

(Enter Pagey 

Did’st hear a sound 

Or saw a light ? 

Page. — Nor sound nor light my lord ; 

But from the king some messengers are come. 

{Enter herald and messengers followed by the 
General and Varshneyd) 

Nala — Come you from Bhima ? 

Herald. — Aye; Vidarbha’s lord 

Doth welcome ye unto his capital. 

Nala — We had imagined— 

Char.—- Ye may start now too i 

All things are ready. 

Gen.— Aye, 

{All exeunt But Charioteer and General) 

Marked you his face ? He had the mood 
Wherein both hope and despair war for sway. 
Char.— Ah, war agaiiv ? It is the lover’s mood : 

Of late he wears it. 

Gen.— And by wearing so 

Adorns the mood. I would my lord be chosen. 
Char.— Him she must choose, if worthy of his love. 

{ Voice of hoofs etc.) 

Gen.— Now go we to Vidarbha : I have heard 
No city is worthy to be named with it. 

Char.— Nay second only to Nishadha— 

Gen. — Come ; 

We’U measure both and then compare. 

Char.— Too wise I 

If e’ery warrior pauses thus to think, 

The end of war is certain : come. 

{Exeunl). 

[To be continued.] 

R« VaauAwwa Row 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN INDIA 

The educational needs of India, as of every other country in the 
world, are two-fold : to provide education to fit the people for the 
struggles of existence and to widen the bounds of culture. On the one 
hand it is to lay the foundation for a proper development of the indus¬ 
trial resources of our country and to equip the people to earn their 
bread, and on the other it is to impart a sound academic education to, 
and build up high ideals of scholarship amongst, our country-men. 

It is interesting to note, from its recently published aims and 
objects, that the National Council of Education has clearly in view 
this two-fold object of its existence. 

In Technical Education, Bengal, though a little later than its 
sister presidencies, seems to have begun well. The 
Bengal Technical Institute has already commenced 
work and the Bengal National College has also 
been inaugurated and we hope between these two institutions the 
requirements of the Bengalee people will be met to a great extent. 
The details of a plan of Technical Education must be left to experts. 
We, for our part, would only wish in this connection that the 
standard of both these Technical Colleges, as well as that of the 
older institutes in other parts of the country, should be high and the 
instruction imparted in them thorough. 

A most rigid test of efficiency ought to be employed in all sub- 
A rigid test of Study in these Colleges. A technical college 

efliciency to be in which pupils are taught to do indifferent things in 
demanded ^ indifferent fashion is a positive evil. We 

must surely have learnt this from our experience of the so-called 
experts who managed to receive a smattering of technical education 
in some foreign country', got themselves employed by rich people, and 
have been found in the long run to be utterly useless. These not 
only make the wealth of the nation run to waste but also discourage 
very largely the growing industrial enterprize of the nation. 

The new Colleges therefore should set their face boldly against 
manufacturing such a set of students. It does not matter if they 
begin with teaching one thing only, provided that thing is taught per¬ 
fectly. The laboratories and workshc^ must be completely fitted 
up for that particular branch of study and education imparted under 
a most efficient staff. It must be a point of honour with the 
authorities of both the Colleges that the men turned out from them 
may be altogether sound and reliable. 

As I have already observed, to secure this end, it would be best 
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Namberofsubjecteof teaching to a few subjects 
should only in the beginning. Teachers of the highest 
qualifications must be employed to teach the sub¬ 
jects. It is necessary for this that teachers with good credentials 
should be brought over from say Germany, Japan and America. 
Without these, I am afraid it would be absurd to hope for a sound 
technical education in this country. 

Meanwhile, Indian youth of the highest scientific attainments 
Overland should be sent over to foreign countries for a sound 

scholarships technical education in order that they may take up 

the work of education in these colleges on their return to India. 
Equally important is the fitting up of laboratories and workshops 
fully adequate to the needs of the industries taken 
Workshop” Study. In this matter, it would be absolutely 

foolish to ignore all up-to-date appliances and 
modem equipments. Unless perfection in the laboratories and the 
workshops is insisted on and a most thorough-going management is 
assured, the whole thing would turn out to be a fiasco. 

It is the general academic education to which I now propose to 
devote some attention. The object of this branch of education 
should be four-fold : To make education cheaper and easier by im¬ 
parting it largely through the medium of the vernacular language, to 
develop a high standard of culture and make the culture more an 
organic part of our nature than it is, to create a class of scholars 
and literary and scientific men and lastly to stiffen the moral back¬ 
bone of our student-population. 

The reasons which brought the National Council of Education to 
existence were largely political, and an active part 
a NationaTcoUege played in its inception by the provisions 


of the Universities Act. But, I believe, an edu¬ 
cational institution should be divested as much as possible of a 
political character if we do not want the real demands of education 
to be neglected. Apart from these political considerations, however, 
I am sure, a sufficient justification exists on educational grounds 
alone for the establishment of an independent Educational Board 
to take in hand the education of the people. 

Close students of our present system of education have often 
found that the education we receive in the Colleges affiliated to the 
existing Universities does not go to the root of our nature and 
hangs more or less like a borrowed robe on us. The reason is 
that from youth upwards we are taught things through the medium 
of words, ideas and images which we do not always realise in the 
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concrete. Whether it is the young student of poetry who learns to 
admire a poem on Daisy or Daffodil or it is the advanced student of 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology ot Political Economy or History, the 
ideas which a student itf our country have got to deal with are 
not quite familiar to him. Large principles are very often imbibed 
which it is impossible for us to realise in the concrete, in terms 
of things and ideas familiar to ourselves. Even in such eminent' 
ly practical sciences as Medicine and Hygiene, the special conditions 
prevailing in India are left very largely to guess-work or empiricism. 
The result is that our culture proves to be of little use to us in life, 
for we can very rarely translate it io terms of our everyday 
consciousness. The characteristic of this system of education, in all 
branches without exception, is, to speak philosophically, that it fails 
totally to fit in with the apperception-masses of our national 
consciousness. 

It is, therefore, impossible for foreigners who have at present the 
entire management of our education to make it. It is in this view 
of things that it is justly asserted that a nation’s education is best 
conducted by the nation itself. We have therefore got to nationalise 
education, to engraft it in the inmost depths of our national existence, 
if we want that it shall blossom in national advancement. One 
essential point about it is, therefore, that the education should be 
given, as far as possible, in the vernacular of the pupil without 
prejudice to his freedom to ransack the resources of other languages 
for the expansion <rf his ideas. This precisely is what should be 
done at once, and in doing so we will on the one hand engraft 
education in our inmost nature and give our thoughts much more 
freedom than now, and on the other hand make it easier, cheaper 
and available to a very large number of our people. 

Another characteristic of the education imparted by the existing 
Universities, which is almost inseparable from their nature, is that it 
does not soar high enough. In fact, a high standard of education 
cannot, in the nature of things, be insisted upon by the official 
Universities. For, they are not merely Universities but also supply 
their students with the necessary passports to life. There is no avenue 
of life open to a student who does not study in one ot other of these 
Universities. The existing Universities dlnnot, therefore, restrict the 
area of education without inflicting a grievous wrong upon the majority 
of students who would, by the shutting of their gates, be deprived of 
any education whatsoever and lose all hopes of earning a livelihood to 
boot. So that for good or for evil, the official Universities will have 
to drag behind it the dead weight of the vast mass of the average 
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students and find it impossible to raise education to a higher level. 

In the interest of sound education, however, a higher standard of 
scholarship is essentially needed to widen the bounds 
^ ElucaUon*^^ knowledge and raise the value of culture. Under a 
system of education which must be regulated to 
meet the requirements of everybody, more ambitious intellects 
have got to be curbed or left to shift for themselves as best 
as they can. The National College of Bengal or any other 
similar institution, however, will not have such a dead weight to carry 
behind it, and it will justify its existence by strictly adhering to a 
high standard of education which will open up the regions of higher 
scholarship before its’pupils. This must for ever be borne in mind 
that if any independent educational organisation is to succeed and 
make its mark, it can only do so by producing sound scholars. 
If it can produce scholars who can always be relied upon for sound 
culture, if it can establish a reputation for such scholarship, then alone 
will it meet with considerable encouragement from the public. 

This unflinching adherence to a high standard of education is 
also found to be needed by a consideration of another side of the 
question viz. the prospect of its students. It is not enough that an 
educational institution should impart good education, it is also neces* 
sary that the future of those who join the institution should be 
practically assured. Now, what are the prospects before the students 
of the National College ? Government services they can have none. 
Nor can they aspire to any of the emoluments of the legal professionu 
For the rest of the employments in the country they will have a tough 
fight with the men of the government Universities. In this fight for 
the loaves and fishes of office, the students of the official Universities 
will have behind them an established reputation. To beat them, the 
pioneers among the students educated outside the existing Universities 
will have to show a stronger intellectual calibre and sounder scholar¬ 
ship. From the outset, therefore, a high standard of proficiency and 
an approved method of education calculated to produce a superior 
character in its students ought to be insisted upon. 

It must be confessed that the scope of employment for such 
of the students of the National College as elect 
men^ Study in the general section is bound to be con¬ 

siderably restricted. At the outset, it is likely to be 
limited only to pedagogy and literary occupations. 

The first is a very important sphere of action no doubt, and there 
is no want of a demand for good teachers in India. 
If, therefore, the Council can turn out good and 
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sound teachers it vrill confer a lasting boon on the country. In 
fact, I am convinced that a very large part of the work to be 
taken in hand at once would be to turn out good teachers. As for 
literary occupations, the most important are likely to be journa¬ 
lism, book-writing and scholarship. 

The scope of journalism in our country is unfortunately not yet 
very large, but it is to be expected that, with wider 
diffusion of knowledge in the country, journalism 
will afford opening for a large number of our educated young men. 
For this an Institute of Journalists, like that of England, ought to 
be established at once in India, for it may be well here to point 
out that there is a real want of a really strong and efficient Press 
in this country and it may be expected that public attention will 
in time be devoted to the building up of a more substantial and 
powerful Press. There is also a great want in India of that higher 
journalism which is represented by the periodical and review 
literature in Europe and America, notably by the quarterlies and 
the weekly reviews. It is needless to dilate upon the vast influence 
of such journals upon the thoughts of the people and their 
control of the forces that make for progress. It is to be hoped 
that this higher journalism which may be expected to grow up 
with advancing education will claim many votaries from among 
the alumni of our independent schools and colleges. 

Authorship, except in very few cases, accompanies scholarship. 

. . .. Apart from general literature, for educational litera- 

Authorshjp , . . , . 

ture alone it is necessary that some men should 

devote themselves to writing or translating books. I think that one 

of the first things wanted in India is to build up an educational 

literature, there being few books in print fitted to impart sound 

education on national and approved modern lines. It would be 

extremely desirable therefore, if arrangements could be made to 

found a Society of Authors with branches in every province to 

undertake this special line of work. 

It is necessary here to state that journalism, authorship and other 
literary occupations imply an educated public interested in literature. 
The growth of such a public and of ^class of literary men must act 
and react upon each other. But at thh same time there is need to 
enlarge the area of the reading public for this as well as on other 
and more important grounds. The spread of a fair amount of 
education over a wide area is a great desideratum in India, and 
to this part of the work of education I earnestly invite the 
attention of all my patriotic countrymen. We can help the cause 
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of mass education considerably if vre can make education cheaper 
and easier. 


But by far the most important work with which the Bengal 
Council of Education or any other educational 
Schda^fp ** Board with similar objects should concern itself is 
research work and scholarship. Post-graduate 
fellowships for prescribed periods or for life ought to be instituted 
in every important educational centre in India to afford facilities to 
students to enlarge in the work of research and higher scholarship 
by placing, them above want. 

In this connection it would be advisable to form Academies of 


studies for the principal branches of human know- 
^1^068**°^ ledge. Thus there should be an academy for 
History, one for Philosophy, one for Economics, 
one for Physics, one for Chemistry and so on. Workers in these 
Academies should be granted scholarships which would place 
them above struggle, and all the expenses of research should be 
borne all over the country by well-endowed and well-organised 
public institutions. The academies would thus further the best 
interests of learning and at the same time afford suitable em¬ 
ployment to their best scholars. The fellowships granted ought to 
extend for a fairly long period, if not for life, so that when each 
fellowship expires the student can come out to the world with some 
higher credentials than is possessed by a common graduate of any 
of our existing Universities. It would seem that the National 
Council of Education, Bengal, may profitably devote its attention to 
inaugurating such academies and scholorships. 


A Maatwv of Art* 
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THE PARTY OF FREEDOM 

To the Editor tA The Indian World 

Sir, 

Permit me to say a few words on behalf oi the party which you have laid 
nnder severe critidsm in your reflections in the June number of the Indian 
World. 

I confess, it is difficult to give you a fitting rejoinder, as you have never thought 
fit to name your opponents or describe them so as to make identification possible. 
I suppose, however, that the principles which I proceed to lay down are those you 
would object to, as it is the adherents of these principles who have been responsible 
for the “angry outburst of disloyal spirit” you complain of. 

The first principle is that loyalty to the British rule in any sense is absurd. 
You, Sir, are constantly making an appeal for loyalty, and the feeling that 
actuates the other party you call disloyalty. This is, I fear, a round-about [process 
which is fruitful of misunderstanding. IXsloyalty generally means something 
positive and aggressive, while the feelir^ of the people you condemn may 
best be expressed by the negative term of non-loyalty. This means that there is 
BO reason why we should feel attached to or enamoured of British Rule in spite erf 
the fact that every day of our lives we are being trampled down by Britbhers. 
As far as the continuance of British rule is concerned, it is entirely a matter of 
convenience, and every one would agree with you that “our progress and prosperity 
as a people are bound up with the continuance, for some long time yet, of British 
supremacy in India”—with an emphasis on “ some time jnt." 

In the view we take of British Rule in India we certainly differ widely. 
We believe that it is impossible that British Rule, so long as it is &itish and not 
national government, can be for our best interests. Large interests of England 
are at stake in India, and it is openly avowed by statesmen that with the integrity 
of those interests is indissolubly bound up the greatness, nay the very existence, 
of the British Empire. Could any body in his senses ever hope that England 
would at any time so far forget herself in the plenitude of her generosity that she 
would ruin herself striking at the root of these vested interests ? It fellows 
therefore that, no matter how many small concessions we may get, we can never 
look to the goodness and greatness of England to work onr real salvation. 

This work can and will be done by ourselves alone. There is need to put 
forth this truth in all its nakedness. We must work out our own destiny, not 
with the aid, but in spite, of British Rule. This, Sir, is the corner-stone of 
the policy of the new school of public men, who, however questionable their 
tactics, are, I hope, unassailable in their principles. You, Sir, must go a great 
way with me in this ; but then, you will, I am sure, differ when 1 say that we 
must work out this destiny not 1^ a show of loyalty to hoodwink the rulers, 
for such an attempt is futile, but dearly and under thdr very eye and 

honestly against their best interats. 

The work before ns is the building op of a great nation. The cdl is for an 
all-round national adivity for the promoUon of the best interatts of India on all 
rides. There is need to organiae the forces in our people for the consummation 

the cherished desire of every patriotic Indian. It is true that it requires a 
great deal of time, energy, education, and self-sacrifice, but it has to be found or 
else we must be doomed for ever. We must cease to live in a fool’s paradise and 
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expect that England vould do everything for us for the mere asking. We must 
be sura that, in the matter of nuiking us better, England will not budge an inch 
unless it is forced to. Unless this is clearly realised, we shall never advance. 

I am not against constitutional agitation. Constitutional agitation, however, 
in order to lead to any degree of success, presupposes one of two things. Either, 
there must be an identity of interest between the rulers and the agitators, so that 
it is only a matter of understanding the thing clearly; or, when the two classes 
are opposed, there must be a fund of force behind the agitation which is ready to 
cc erce the rulers in case the demands of the agitators are flouted. When this is 
not the case, agitation is^mere beggary. 

Now, it will not be rariously contended that any identity of interest exists be* 
tween the rulers and the ruled. On the contrary the best interests of the rulers 
and the ruled are obviously opposed. You, Sir, seek to make out a proposition on 
behalf of constitutional agitation by saying that the British rule India only by 
sufferance. This implies that there is a vast fund of power in the land which is 
always ready to drive out the British if it flouts ihe interests of India. If that 
were so, our political agitation would be fully justified ; but is it so ? 

On the face of it, it looks like it;—too,ooo men ruling over 300,000,000 is such 
a great anomaly that such a solution seems to be called for. But strength is not 
really measured by the number of heads. If that were so, the English would never 
have established a footing here. The thing is that by want of education and by 
the bondage of society, customs and traditions, tbe majority of our people have 
come to live and die like beasts caring for little beyond their hearths and homes. 
So that, though you count so many heads, you can scarcely count upon many for 
the proper discharge of the functions of civilised men and citizens of a great empire. 
Until you can rouse this vast mass of inertia to life, until you can organise the 
dissipated units of human life into a nation, you cannot speak of a force in the 
nation which justifies the use of the language of sufferance. Though abundant 
materials exist, the force has to be created. The bones are there, you have got to 
build them up into life. When we grow into a real nation, then and then only 
can we count upon constitutional agitation for boons to our nation. It is only 
when the organised force of a nation is behind it that constitutional agitation can 
fulfil the function of bloodless warfare. Large armaments and preparedness 
for war are said to be tbe best security for peace; so too the building up of 
materials for a warfare other than peaceful is the security for a true peaceful war. 

Then again, not only must the fund of force be behind us, it must also be 
manifest. Unless we know each other there can be no proper adjustment of de¬ 
mands and satisfactions between the rulers^nd the ruled. I must be strong no 
doubt, but you must also know my strength in order that you may yield to my 
demands without a show of fight on my part. 

The great work before us is the building up of this force. It is true that one 
of the functions of agitation is the education of public opinion and in so far .-as this 
b so it tends to build up thb force. So too constitutional agitation in India has 
really built up a force which has shown itself in the Bengal movement which grew 
up as a protest against the partition of Bengal. I have no hesitation in asserting 
that the whole credit of bringing about the present situation and of building up 
tbe people’s strength which it represents b due to the years of constitutional agita¬ 
tion which have preceded it. While we rejoice to find this manifestation of 
strength do we not aU feel how inadequate it ia to our larger requirements, nay 
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to even the requirements of our present situation even. We want a more itianly 
and vigorous tone in all our doing than has been manifested even in this creditable 
feat of Bengal. We want better organisation, better education and a larger spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

The reason why all this is absent is not far to seek. Political agitation tends 
to political strength only to the extent that the soil is prepared for it. Unless the 
bonds of servitude to society, to custom, to ignorance and to super^ition are cut 
down, unless education is brought into requisition to a much larger extent to en¬ 
large the bounds of the people’s mind and improve their tone of life, unless wealth 
is made to flow into the coffers of the people, unless courage and self-sacrifice, 
manliness and patriotism claim a larger share in the economy of our people’s lives, 
unless an ampler air of freedom is breathed by the mass, unless physical strength, 
self-confidence and powers of organisation grow very largely, mere political 
agitation cannot effectively tend to promote the growth of the strength which is 
the very life of political agitation. These have got to be secured by direct means 
by a great national endeavour, unaided by, and in &ct in the face of, the Govern¬ 
ment, and, it is to the promotion of these ends that Young India looks forward td 
its leaders. It is only when this Is done and the real principle of political agita¬ 
tion as bloodless warfare fully grasped, when in fact we develop our resources and 
stock our provisions for this warfare, that a more manly tone will characterise our 
public movements and political agitation cease to be mendicancy. The only thing 
required is that it should be properly done. 1 am, &c. 

Mmvmm CHmwkdrm Swm^Chavta 

[Noth.— -We are veiy sorry to have given Mr. Sen-Gupta the occasion to 
misunderstand our attitude towards British rule. We are loyal to British rule 
out of motives of self-interest and wf for any love for England or Englishmen. 
We are loyal to British rule because it would be almost suicidal to transfer our 
allegiance to any other Power, foreign or indigenous, in the present stage of our 
development. We are loyal to British rule because British rule alone can 
knit the heterogenous population of India into a nationality and train us 
into a self-reliant people. And lastly we are loyal to British rule because 
it affords us splendid opportunities to raise Asiatic life from the cess-pool of 
moral, social and political corruption in which it'now welters to one of dignified 
and healthy atmosphere and also to spread the great light of Asia to all parts 
of the inhabited globe. But our loyalty, we feel no hesitation in informing 
Mr. Sen-Gupta, is only a relative but not an absolute virtue. It does 
not preclude us from finding fault with British rule, criticising the Anglo-Indian 
Administration as unsparingly as drcumstances may require, and at the same 
time making all honest efforts to elevate our eonditio i. Loyalty to British rule 
is no fetish with us, but only an expediemy^. We want to take advanti^e (rf a 
sovereign power of such superior strength as Enjphknd for the development of our 
unity and the security of our life and property. 

No sane man can have any quarrel with Mr. Sen-Gupta on the point that eveiy 
nation must work out its own destiny and that no foreign or alien power can ever 
help a people dimity to attain salvation. We also fully subscribe to the princi^e 

enunciated by the present Prime Minister of England to the effect that no good 

government cad ever be a subsUtute for lelf-govemraent. Bnl eveit notloh U 
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not fitted for self-gowmraent, nnd to attain it one has to deserve it. As we said 
in our Rt^eetions in the last June number of The Indven World 

"True patriotUm demands us to be loyal to the best interests of the country 

and not to the false hopes generated by a mischievous hankering for national 
independence. National independence is a very good ideal and is the goal of all 
self-respecUng and self-reliant peoples, but it U conveniently forgotton that many 
stages of evolution and training have to be passed and got through liefore that 
goal can be finally attained. Revolution is not the ladder to get at national 
independence nor violent declamations the only lessons to fit a nation for freedom. 
America and Italy have had to pass through long training and through ordeals of 
fire before they could aspire to independence. Japan has not been great as soon 
as it wanted to be great. China is patienUy abiding her time and has placed 
herself under a severe schooling. Why should then India be invited to take a 
leap in the dark,-a jump into the unknown? It, therefore, behoves aU well- 
wishers of India to-explain the rituation to our less-enlightened countrymen and to 
repudiate, openly and clearly, all principles that encourage ‘lawlessness and 
intimidation’ and strike at the root of our national progress. For the sake of the 
Congress and constitutional agjtation, for the sake of good government, for 

the best Interests of the country, we would urge every patriotic Congressman not 

to rush head-long after imaginary blessings, not to identify himself with silly and 
malignant movemenU, not to open sores that have healed up, not to create dis¬ 
sensions where harmony prevails, not to ignore difficulties that you cannot over¬ 
come, not to invite hostilities which you cannot meet, but to equip yourself as 
the Japanese has done, to gain strength and conserve energy, and proceed as 
slowly and cautiously as the circumstances may warrant. True patriotism would 
lie that way-in fitting and training our people in self-government, fusing the 
heterogenous popuUtion of India into one nationaUty, taking the fullMt advantage 
of the circumstances Providence has placed us under, in creating the opportunitiM 
that lead a people to greatness and, in the meantime, possessing our souls with 


^ We suppose we have now made our position abundantly clear to Mr. Sen- 
Gupta. With the rest of hU position we are in perfect sympathy, tb^gh we 
must confess we do not understand why he should consider loyalty to England 
incompatible with naHonal self-reliance and self-exertions. We admit that 
Eiwland will not give us all the privileges we demand or grant us the concessions 
we may clamour for, but if our struggle naught availeth it will at li^t unite us 
into one nationality and give us the schooling which we so badly stand in need of. 
That schooling and that idea of nationaUty must ever remain a dream if the 
pax BrUannUa U withdrawn from India ears. At this period of trimsihon we 
mnot afford to be left to ourselves and fly at each other’s throats and bring chaos 

and anarchy in place of progress and settled government 

In conclusion we regret having given Mr. Sen-GupU offence by c^hng his 
political friends a ‘disloya! part/ and we sincerely beg his pardon for It. In futere 
“e wiU accord to Mr. Sen-Gupta’s friends the privilege «d consolation of ca ling 
than as the •noa-loyal party* or better stUJ 'the party of freedom. Ed, L W.] 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES 

INDIA THE MOTHER 

BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 

It is not always those events which are most loudly talked of 
that are really most important, and 1 for one have no hesitation 
in ranking far above most things that have happened during the 
past month, the appearance of Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore’s picture 
of The Spirit of the Motherland,' published recently in the Bengalee 
periodical, Bhandar. We see in Mr. Tagore’s drawing, which is repro¬ 
duced in this number of Thi Indian Wbfid, something for which 
Indian art has long been waiting, the birth of the idea of those new 
combinations which are to mark the modem age in India. For if 
nationality, and the civic ideal, and every form of free and vigorous 
co-operation for mutual service and mutual aid, are indeed to be the 
distinguishing marks of the new era, then it is clear that we must have 
definite symbols under which to think of them, and with the creation 
and establishment of such symbols Indian art will be occupied, for 
these many decades, or even it may be, for centuries to come. 

I have long thought that if 1 were an Indian prince I would save 
my surplus revenues first and foremost for the promotion of civic 
and historic painting. To this end 1 would open competitions and 
announce prizes, and establish picture-printing presses for cheap 
reproduction of coloured pictures. Here, in our dusty lanes, I would 
like to build open verandahs, running round three sides of a square, 
and bearing on their inner surfaces great mural pictures,—some in 
pigments, some in mosaics, and some after the fashion of old 
Indian art, carved in stone, in low reUef|-~of the mighty scenes of 
the civic and national past We have such things already in Indian 
temples. 1 have seen at Conjeeveram a long frieze of Ramayana- 
subjecta, and elsewhere glimpses from the Mahabhaxata and 
Puranas. But the buildings of wWch I speak should be civic 
temples, or temples may be of the ILational spirit There, no 
mythic scenes should be allowed. Instead,—Asoka sending forth his 
missionaries; Kanishka seated in council; Vikramaditya offering 
the Asvamdh; the twelve crowned victims of Cheetore—the Coro¬ 
nation of Akbar; the building of the Taj; the funeral of Aurangzebe ; 
the sati of the Queen Janhobi of Hill Tipperah—thes^ and such as 
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these, should be the subjects here displayed, and every woman on her 
way to the river-ghat, and every labourer going to and from his work, 
should be made familiar with the idea of India, and the evolution 
of India throughout four thousand years. 

In visiting the English Houses of Parliament, as all the world is 
free to do, in London on Saturday mornings, nothing is so 
startingly impressive and memorable as the array of mural pictures 
in the two lobbies, and the selection of subjects, sounding the 
different notes of aristocratic and democratic pride in the history 
of England, according as we find ourselves on the threshold of the 
Lords or the Commons. Similarly, in the Manchester Town Hall, 
the walls are covered with the painted story of early Manchester 
and mediaeval Manchester, and the spectator is likely to feel that 
there is little fair in human life or human hope that is not indicated 
there. But the difficulty in both these cases is the same. These 
frescoes are inside buildings, and their enjoyment is necessarily 
confined, therefore, to those who are more or less wealthy and al¬ 
ready educated. In the beautiful Indian climate, however, there is 
no necessity for such shutting up of the means of education. Wide 
overhanging eaves to protect pictures and visitors from rain and 
direct sun-light, and no more is necessary. The lane itself is be¬ 
come a university, and the picture is more than a ihafutor^ it is a 
school, a library, an epic poem. Necessarily the man who would 
initiate such a fashion must be bom a prince. But in modem times 
cheap colour-printing offers an easily available substitute for mural 
painting. In remote farm-houses and in bazar verandahs alike, one 
comes upon such pictures of the gods and goddesses, made for the 
most part in Germany and sadly inaccurate. It is here, in the prepara¬ 
tion of Swadeshi substitutes for these posters, as we might perhaps 
call them, that the present generation of art-students might do 
admirable work. And certainly first and foremost of the series 1 
would place this wonderful Bharat-Mata of Mr. Tagore. In this 
picture—which would need to be enlarged and printed, for the 
purpose of which I speak, in two or three bright but delicate 
colours,—we have a combination of perfect refinement rnth great 
creative imagination. Bharat Mata stands on the green earth. 
Behind her is the blue sky. Beneath the exquisite little feet 
is a curved line of four misty white< lotuses. She has the four 
arms that always, to Indian thinking, indicate the divine power. Her 
sari is severe, even to puritanism, in its enfolding lines. And 
behind the noble sincerity of eyes and brow we are awed by the 
pr^ence of the broad white halo. SMksha’4ik5ha-<inm-basti^ 
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(tw-^JhiT-^-trer) the four gifts of the Motherland to her children, 
she offers in her four hands. 

From beginning to end the picture is an appeal, in the Indian 
language, to the Indian heart. It is the first great masterpiece in a 
new style. 1 would re-print it, if I could, by tens of thousands, and 
scatter it broadcast over the land, till there was not a peasant’s 
cottage, or a craftsman’s hut, between Kedar Nath and Cape 
Comorin, that had not this presentment of Bharat-Mata somewhere 
on its walls. Over and over again, as one looks into its qualities, 
one is struck by the purity and delicacy of the personality portrayed. 
And it is a wonderful thing sorely, that this should be the quality that 
speaks loudest in the first picture of India the Mother that an 
Indian man makes for his people. 

This is not the first fine thing that its creator has done. But 
for my own part every former achievement of his appears to rank 
beside this as the construction of written characters ranks beside the 
first poem inscribed in them. Up to this time, Mr. Tagore has been 
creatmg his language, creating his style. Now he has begun to 
write poems. May he never cease! and may there follow thousands 
after him to write more, in the language that he by his unaided 
efforts has created for them, and will teach to them. 

of mK.«V. 


THE HIGHER NATIONAUTY 

[ Reprinhd in the form of a booklet from the Indian Mirror,'] 

Mr. Pasupati Nath Chi^terjee, Private Secretary to the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Burdwan, has been good enough to send us a copy of 
this nice brochure from London. The writer b^;ins with die 
Partition of Bengal and observes in this connection * that the fears 
of our countrymen regarding national separation will not be realised, 
as, during the Mahomedan rule, there were two Nawabs at 
Mutthidahad and Dacca, and yet the Bengali race was not divided.’ 
We must confess that the statement in italics is a news to us and 
we doubt very much if any stud^ of the history of Bengal has 
ever been awure of the simultaneous ixisteime of two governors in 
this proving at any time. In our opinion the fears of a national 
separation are far from being 'exaggerated.* 

The writtf next proceeds to discuss the question of extending 
our national sympathies to the whole of India' which is the subject- 
matt^ of the pamphlet under notice. *If we broaden our national 
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sympathies,’ says he, ‘and embrace the whole of India in one united 
nationality, much of the acrimony and heart-burning consequent on 
the Partition will disappear. Our lost districts will not be lost to 
us, as they will still be within our national boundaries. It must not 
be forgotten that the Assamese are as much Indians as we are and 
are our fellow-brethren.’ The Indian nationality is a magnificent 
idea in itself, but we are sorry that Mr. Chatterjee makes absolutely 
no consideration for the social, linguistic, ethnological and other ties 
which have existed and grown amongst the Bengalee-speaking popula¬ 
tion. We are afraid the ‘heart-burning’ referred to by the writer will 
not be removed unless and until the ‘settled’ partition is unsettled, 
and the status quo restored or some more satisfactory territorial 
redistribution is effected. ‘ The chief factors of a common nationality,’ 
says the writer, ‘are uniformity in religion, language and sym¬ 
pathies.’ The question of religion is disposed of by the writer 
with the remark that even the Mahomedans, ‘although following 
a different faith, can, with a stretch of sympathy, fraternize with 
us, as we all worship the same God under different names.’ 
We are very sorry we cannot subscribe ourselves to the opti¬ 
mistic view taken by the writer in the matter of religion. As 
has been pointed out in course of the leading article in 
the last May number of the Indian World, ‘it is impossible 
to expect under the present conditions of Indian civilisation 
that the multitudinous population of this Empire should adopt any 
common religion.’ In our opinion ‘ it is no good speculating upon 
that theme at the present moment.’ We are glad to be able to say 
that Mr. Chatterjee deals with the question of language in a more 
rational and scholarly manner and it affords us very great pleasure 
to note that he is in thorough concurrence with us in this 
respect.* Hindusthani is decidedly the language which can easily 
be made the lingua ftanca of India. ‘ Rich and mellifluous,’ says the 
writer, ‘it is a pleasure to speak it and hear it spoken.’ The writer 
is quite right in thinking that, to the masses of India, Hindusthani 
will be more acceptable than any other language. It should not 
• of course be understood that the writer is in favour of doing away 
with the provincial languages altogether. We can use them for all 
provincial purposes. In the next place the writer strives to show 
that under the enlightened government of the British, the different 
races of India are in more sympathetic touch with one another than 
they were ever formerly. Mr. Chatterjee, as becomes a true patriot. 


* Indian Wtrld, No. 15. p. 387. 
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advises us not to ‘forget the higher nationality inaugurated by 
the National Congress.’ 'United Bengal is a blessing,’ says the writer, 
'but United India is a still greater blessing.’ According to him, 
the Congress should not devote its attentbn only to matters strictly 
political, but 'should devote itself to other matters relating to 
the material improvement of the country.’ If this is not possible, 
the writer would leave politics to the National Coi^ess and es- 
tablish at Allahabad an all-India Association on a purely social 
basis, like the National Indian Association in England, the object 
of which would be ‘to promote social intercourse between the 
different peoples of India.’ Devoid of politics, this Association ‘ wiU 
attract all kinds of people, including our great Maharajahs who will 
gladly join and patronise us.’ We confess we have always failed 
to solve the riddle why our ‘great Maharajahs’ do not join political 
organisations with any the least sense of patriotic sentiments in them. 
However, we are not in a position to ascertain if Mr. Chatteijee’s 
last proposal is really a desideratum or at all a practicable one. At 
any rate, the idea is worth giving publicity and we commend it to 
the attention of our countrymen. 

P. M. N. 
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A LIST OF mW BOOKS ON INDIA A BURMAH 


1. ABBOTT, G. F.—Through India with the Prince (with 

Illustrations). 

2. BATTERSBY, PREVOST—-India under Royal Eyes 

(with 165 Illustrations from Photographs: Allen) 

3. CROOKE, WILLIAM—^Things Indian (Being Discur¬ 

sive Notes on Various Subjects connected with India) 

4. DEUSSEN, PAUL—-The Philosophy of the Upanx- 

shads (Translated from the German by Rev. A, S, 
Geden : T. T. Clark). 

5. DUBOIS, THE ABBE^ J. A.—Hindu Manners, Customs 

and Ceremonies (Third Edition with a Prefatory 
Note by the Rt. Hon. F. Max-MuHer). 

6. HALL, H. FIELDING—A People at School (Tho 

Macmillan Company) 

7. LOW, SIDNEY—A Vision of India (with Illustrations 

from Photographs : Smith Eider & Co.) 

8. RANADE, M. G.—Indian Economics (Second Edition r 

Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan 81 Co. of Madras) 

9. RAY, P. C„ D, Sc.—A History of Hindu Chemistry 

(2nd Edition). 

10. MORAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS AND 
CONDITION OF INDIA DURING THE YEAR 
1904-05—(Parliamentary Blue-Book) 
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ARTICLES ON INDIA IN OTHER REVIEWS 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN 

1. BADMINTON MAGAZINE Quly)—Fishing in a Hima¬ 

layan River : Major-General Creagh. 

2. CHAMBER’S JOURNAL (July)—The Complete Tourist 

in India : Eustace Reynolds-Ball, 

3. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTI¬ 

TUTE (June)—India Under British Rule : Walter 
Sawtell. 

4. MACMILLAN’S 'MAGAZINE (July)—The Daily Life 

of an Indian Prince : J. D. Rees. 

5. NAUTICAL MAGAZINE (July)—London to Calcutta 

6. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (June)—Pan Islam 

A. R. Colquhoun. 

7. OPEN COURT (June)—The Mosque Life of the Muslim^ 

Illustrated ; T. P. Hughes. 

8. PALL MALL MAGAZINE (July)—Can Mount Everest 

be Conquered ? Illustrated : G. D. Abraham. 

9. RAILWAY MAGAZINE (July)—The East Indian 

Railway,jlllustrated : G. Huddleston. 

FRENCH 

10. LA REVUE (June)—Indo-China ; J. Ajalbert. 

11. REVUE DES DEUX MOhj^ES (June)—Pondicherry : 

M, Maindron. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS DURING J 905 

The annual report for the year 1905 on the railways of India 
issued by the Railway Board is of a satisfactory character, showing 
as it does an improvement on all previous records. The net income 
to the State last year on the working of the State and Guaranteed 
Railways was Rs. 26,385,000, which compares with Rs. 26,322,000 
in 1904 and Rs. 13,361,222 in 1903. This is the sixth successive 
year in which there has been a surplus, and the result is all the 
more gratifying in that, in accordance with the usual practice, it is 
arrived at after meeting, in addition to working expenses, all charges 
for interest on capital outlay by the State and on capital raised by 
the companies, and also the annuity payments for railways purchased 
by the State, including both interest and the portion that represents 
redemption of capital. It is pointed out that, excluding the portion 
of the annuity payments representing capital, namely Rs. 9,828,000, 
the surplus to the State amounted to Rs. 36,213,000, and we are 
once more reminded that the interest charges include the interest 
on outlay on lines under construction, which if these lines were being 
constructed by private enterprise would be charged to capital 
account. The results of the two old guaranteed railways—the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India and the Madras Railways—^are, as has 
been done in previous years, shown separately, in order to illustrate 
the unfavourable effect to the State of the higher rate of guaranteed 
interest (5 per cent.) paid on nearly the whole of the share capital. 
On the two lines there was a net loss to the State of 25 lakhs of 
rupees, the loss on the Madras Railways having been nearly 32 
lakhs, against /which had to be set a gain of seven lakhs on the 
Bombay-Baroda. For 1904 there was a surplus of Rs. 15,000 on the 
Bombay-Baroda and a loss of 23 lakhs on the Madras Railway. 
The former company has, of course, been taken over by the State 
as from December 3rst last, while the contract with the Madras 
Railways expires next year. 

With an increase of 749 miles to the open mileage, the gross 
receipts in 1905 amounted to Rs. 416,809,000 compared with 

39 ®i 497 »®®o in *904* increase of Rs. 20,312,000, the net 
earnings amounting to Rs. 217,409,000, an increase of Rs. 8,662,000. 
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This net revenue yielded a return on the capital outlay on lines open 
or partly open, of nearly 6 per cent., which is about the same figure 
as in the previous year. The general results of the working of the 
railways during the past five years are shown in the following table 


Year. 

Mileage Open on 
December 31. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Earnings. 

Per Cent, of Net 
Earnings on 
Outlay, 

Proporticm per 
C^nt. of Ex¬ 
penses to Gross 
Earnings. 

1905 - 

28,295 

Rs. 

416,809,000 

Rs. 

199,400,000 

Rs. 

217,409,000 

5 * 9 * 

47*84 

1904 ... 

27.565 

396,497,000 

*87,750,000 

208,747,000 

5*91 

47 ’ 3 S 

1903 ... 

26,851 

360,082,000 


188,973.000 

S ’54 

475 * 

1902 ... 

25,8^ 

339,269,000 


172,220,000 

178,79.3.000 

4'92 

49’24 

1901 ... 

25.332 

336,038,000 

157,245,000 




The gross receipts of Rs. 416,809,000 were made up thus 


Passenger earnings ... 
Goods earnings 
Electric telegraph 
Steamboat and sundries 


Rs. 

... 143,852,000 
... 162,071,000 

... 879,000 

... 10,007,000 


416,809,000 

It is stated that of the increase of Rs. 20,312,000 in the gross 
receipts, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway earned Rs. 5,559,000, or 27 
per cent, the Rajputana-Malwa Railway Rs. 5,191,000, or 26 per 
cent, while the remainder was contributed principally by the Great 
India Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and Madras 
Railways. 

The remarkable rmlway development which has taken place in 
India since 1881, and a comparison of the results of 1905 with those 
of 1904 and of previous years, are shown by the following table 


Year. 


Passenger Traffic. 

Goods Traffic. 

Open 

Mileage 

Number 

Carried 

in 

Th’sands 

Earnings 
in Thou¬ 
sands of 
Rupees. 

Average 
Rate 
Charged 
per Mile, 
in Pie^ 

Quantity 
Curried, 
in Thou¬ 
sands of 
Tons. 

Earning 
in Thou¬ 
sands of 
Rnpees. 

Average 
Rate 
Chaiged 
per Mile, 
m Pies. 

190s 

28,295 

248,157 

127,383 

2*47 

54.396 


5*19 

1904 

27,565 

227,100 


2-51 

52.050 

251,881 

5*39 

1903 

26,851 

210,231 

109,814 

2*51 

47,684 

224,192 

5*4 

1902 

25,898 

196,648 

102,748 

2 ‘SI 

45,537 

312,241 

5*68 

1897 

2i,ns 

150,584 

76,195 

2*47 

33.926 

158,889 

6*36 

1892 

17.815 

127,388 

69,115 

2 * 5 * 

26.335 

147,75a 

670 

1S87 

14.103 

95,412 

60,311 

2*83 


119,293 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS DURING 1905 

The development in passenger traffic was again very marked, 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales having contributed to 
this movement. The increase in the number of third-class passengers 
carried was no less than 18,760,000, and it is stated that a circular 
was issued to the several railway administrations last year calling 
their attention to the urgent necessity of devoting attention to 
measures for the comfort and convenience of passengers of this 
class. The replies received indicate that the administrations appre¬ 
ciate the attitude of the Railway Board in the matter. The number 
of first-class passengers rose from 608,000 in 1904 to 662,000 in 
1905 ; second-class passengers from 2,715,000 to 2,949,000 ; inter¬ 
mediate class from 7,394,000 to 8,104,000; and third-class from 
199,651,000 to 218,413,000. Of the increase of Rs. 9,763,000 in 
passenger traffic no less than Rs. 7,913,000 was derived from third- 
class passengers. The aggregate tonnage of goods transported 
during the year was 54,940,000 tons, compared with 52,050,000 tons 
in 1904; while the receipts from this source last year amounted 
to Rs. 262,071,000 as against Rs. 251,881,000 in the year preceding. 
The total weight of the traffic in grain and pulse, cotton, raw and 
manufactured, coal, oil-seed, sugar, salt, and jute during the year 
amounted to 28,780,000 tons, and the earnings therefrom to 
Rs. 171,268,000, representii^ 70*63 percent, in weight, and fo’xg 
per cent, in earnings of the total traffic carried for the public. In 
1904 the figures were 27,770,000 tons, and Rs. 168,981,000, re¬ 
presenting 71*37 and 71*58 per cent, respectively of the total. There 
was a large increase in 1905 of 1,610,000 tons, and Rs. 10,106,000 
in grain and pulse (other than wheat), attributable chiefly to the 
larger movement of grains, owing to the scarcity prevailing in 
Southern India and Rajputana, and an increase of 244,810 tons 
and Rs. 5,368,000 in cotton, due to good crops. On the other hand 
there was a decrease of 1,070,000 tons mid Rs. 11,428,000 in the 
wheat traffic and of 199,500 tons and Rs. 1,947000 in rape and 
mustard seed, caused by the partial failure of crops up country, 
in consequence of an unusually cold and wet season in the begin¬ 
ning of 1905. There was consumed by the railways during last 
year 2,670,000 tons of Indian coal and 17,430 tons of foreign coal, 
these figures comparing with 2,450,000 tons and 18,230 tons in the 
year preceding. 

During 1905, 749 miles of line were opened to traffic, bringing 
up the total mileage at the end of the year to 28,295 miles. There 
were 627 miles of line sanctioned during the year, and at the end of 
April, 1906, the lines open aggregated 28,617 mites, white the lines 
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under construction and sanctioned totalled 3,297 miles. For the 
official year 1906-07 financial provision has been made as follows 

Rs. 


Open lines, including rolling-stock... 
Lines under construction— 

(i) Begun prior to 1905-6 
(a) Begun during 1905-6 
For lines to be begun in 1906-7 ... 


... 89,109,000 

• 38,054*000 

iS.837»ooo 
... 7,000,000 


149,990,000 

The progress that continues to be made in Indian railway deve¬ 
lopment is very gratifying, and a feature in the history of last year 
is the action of the new Railway Board in regard to the comfort 
and convenience of third-class passengers, to which reference has 
already been made. Passengers of this class are entitled to con¬ 
siderable consideration, since they contribute 84 per cent, of the 
coaching receipts, and it is therefore satisfactory to find that steps 
are being taken to increase the number of third-class passengers, so 
as to obviate overcrowding and also to provide facilities in other 
directions which will add to the comfort of third-class travellers. 
(From The Economist.) 


HINDU INDIA 

Before beginning the trip through the interior, a paragraph must 
be given to Indian travel. There are no Pullman sleepers in this 
country, and the tourist must carry his bedding with him. Night 
trains have compartments containing broad seats which can be used 
as couches and hanging shelves upon which one may lie. The 
traveller carries his own blanket, pillow, sheet, towels, soap, etc., 
and occasionally has to rely on these at hotels as well as on the 
trains. The cars are entered from the side, and one must take his 
chance of waking at the right station, for there is no official to give 
him warning. In India it is customary for foreigners to take an 
Indian servant with them who acts as interj|reter and looks after the 
baggage—and looking after the baggage is fto easy task in this part 
of the British Empire. After we had made one short trip without 
assistance we were glad to yield to the custom and Goolab, a 
Calcutta Mussulman, proved himself an invaluable aid in dealing 
with the baggage coolies whose language we could not understand 
and whose charges varies from the legal rate as the minimum to 
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three or four times as that, if the tourist shows himself a novice at 
the business. 

The hotels of India are declared by the guide-books to be bad, 
and one does not feel like disputing these authorities after having 
made the trip. I do not mean to say that there is no difference 
between them, for in several places we found comfortable rooms and 
in some places palatable food. Everywhere we were so interested in 
what we saw that we could endure almost any kind of accommoda¬ 
tions, but at one place the fare was so unsatisfactory that we were 
reduced to eggs and toast. Goolab, overhearing some mutterings 
of discontent, took it upon himself-to report in the hope of securing 
some improvement, and the clerk asked me for particulars. I told 
him that I had not intended to make any complaint but that as he 
was good enough to inquire, I would say that we did not like the 
cooking, that the crackers were sometimes mouse-eaten and that 
he fonnd worms in the cabbage. He thought that the mice were 
inexcusable, but, as if the question disposed of the matter, asked : 
“The worm was dead, wasn’t it ?” I was compelled to admit that 
it was. 

Leaving Calcutta we sought the ancient city of Benares, which 
bears the distinction of being the center of Hinduism. In fact, it 
has been the religious capital of India for two thousand years or 
more. 

At Sarnath, just outside Benares, stands the first Buddhist 
pagoda, said to have been erected nearly five hundred years before 
the beginning of the Christian era to commemorrte a spot in the deer 
park where Buddha taught his disciples. Recent excavations near 
there have brought to light one of the Asoka pillars which, though 
unfortunately broken, still bears testimony to the skill of the sculptor 
as well as to the zeal of the great Buddhist king. But these ruins 
are all that there is left of Buddhism in the vicinity where Buddha 
lived and taught and where his doctrines were once triumphant, for 
Hinduism has virtually rooted out Buddhism, adopting, it is said, the 
device of making him one of the incarnations of their own god. 

At Benares one sees idolatry in its grossest and most repulsive 
forms, and it is therefore as interesting today to the student of the 
world’s great religions as to the devoted Hindu who travels hundreds 
of miles over dusty roads to bathe in the Ganges, whose waters he 
considers sacred. Benares is built upon the north bank of the 
Ganges, and it is estimated that each year it is visited by a million 
pilgrims. When more than three hundred'miles from the city, we 
saw the caravan of one of the Maharaja (Maharaja is the title borne 
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by native princes) on its way to the river. There were five elephants, 
a dozen camels and twenty or thirty bull carts, besides numerous 
pack animals and horses. The trip could not be made in much 
less than two months, and all this for the sake of a bath in the 
waters of the sacred river. 

The bank of the Ganges is lined for a long distance with bathing 
ghats (as the steps leading to the river are called), and at one point 
there is a burning ghat, where the bodies of the dead are cremated. 
Cremation is universal among the Hindus, sandal-wood being used 
where the relatives can afford it. Taking a boat, as is customary, 
we rowed up and down the river in the early morning, and such a 
sight! Down the steps as far as the eye could reach came the 
bathers, men, women and children, and up the steps went a 
constant stream of those who had finished their ablutions. Most 
of them carried upon their heads water pots of shining brass and 
some carried bundles of wearing apparel. The bathing is done 
leisurely as if according to ritual with frequent dippings; water is 
poured out to the sun and prayers are said. The lame, the halt and 
the blind are there, some picking their way with painful step, others 
assisted by friends. Here, a leper sought healing in the stream ; 
near him a man with emaciated form mixed his medicine with the 
holy water, and not far off a fakir with matted hair prayed beneath 
his big umbrella. On one of the piers a young man was cultivating 
psychic power by standing on one leg while be told his beads with 
his face toward the sun. 

Dressing and undressing is a simple matter with the mass of the 
people. Men and women, emerging from the water, throw a clean 
robe around themselves and then unloosening the wet garment, 
wring it out and are ready to return. Those who bring water pots 
fill them from the stream, out of which they have recently come, 
and carry them away as if some divinity protected the water from 
polution. As the river contains countless dead and receives the 
filth of the city as well as the flowers cast into it by worshippers, it 
requires a strong faith to believe it free from lurking disease and 
seeds of pestilence. 

When we reached the burning ghat, ^ found one body on the 
funeral pyre and another soaking in the water as a preparation for 
burning. So highly is the Ganges revered that aged people are 
brought there that they may die, if possible, in the water. While we 
were watching, a third body was prepared for the burning, and it 
was so limp that death could not have occurred long before. While 
the flames were consuming those three corpses, we saw coming 
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down the steps a man carrying the body of a child, apparently about 
two years old, wrapped in a piece of thin cotton cloth. (The 
children of the poor are buried in the stream because of the cost of 
wood.) The man bore his lifeless burden to a little barge and made 
the corpse fast to a heavy stone slab. The boatman then pushed 
out from the shore and when the middle of the stream was reached 
the man in charge of the body dropped it overboard, and the burial 
was over. 

No one has seen India until he has seen the Ganges; no 
one has seen the Ganges until he has seen it at Benares; 
and no one who has seen the Ganges at Benares will ever 
forget it. 

In the suburbs of the city stands the Durga Temple, better 
known as the Monkey Temple, because it is the home of a large 
family of monkeys, which are regarded as sacred. Photographs of 
the temple present rather an attractive appearance, but the original 
is anything but beautiful, and the monkeys and general filth of the 
place deprive it of all appearance of a place of worship. 

The Golden Temple, however, is the one most visited by tourists, 
and it would be difficult to picture a less inviting place. The build¬ 
ings are old and greasy, and the narrow streets are filled with images 
and thronged with beggars. One finds his interest in missionary 
work quickened if he wanders through these streets and sees the 
offering of incense to the elephant-god and the monkey-god, and to 
images innumerable. The air is heavy with perfume and the odour 
of decaying flowers, and one jostles against the sacred bulls as he 
threads his way through the crowd. We have not seen in any other 
land such evidences of superstition, such effort to ward off evil 
spirits and to conciliate idols. The educated Hindus, and there are 
many learned men among the Hindus, regard these idols as only 
visible representations of an invisible God, but the masses seem to 
look no farther than the ugly images before which they bow. 

It was a relief to find near this dark pool of idolatry an insti¬ 
tution of learning, recently founded, which promises to be a puri¬ 
fying spring. I refer to the Central Hindu College of which Mrs. 
Annie Besant, the well known theosophist, is the head. Although 
the school is but seven years old, it already includes a valuable 
group of buildings and has some five hundred students. Among the 
professors are several Englishmen who serve without compensation, 
finding sufficient reward in the consciousness of service. 

Nejtt to Benares, Allahabad is the most important Hindu center. 
The city is on the Ganges at this pdnt, and the place is referred 
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to as the junction of the three rivers. The great Mogul AJcbar 
built a splendid fort where the Ganges and the Jumna meet, and 
probably on this account Allahabad is the capital of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Within the walls of the fort there is 
another of the Asoka pillars, a very well preserved one, forty-nine 
feet high and bearing numerous inscriptions, among which are the 
famous edicts of Asoka, issued in 340 B.C. against the taking of 
life. Within the fort in a subterranean room is another object of 
interest, the Akhshai Bat or undecaying banyan tree. As this tree 
is described by a Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, it is either 
of remarkable antiquity or has been renewed from time to time. 

The religious importance of Allahabad is largely due to a fair 
which is held there every year and which on every twelfth year 
becomes a national event. It is called the Mela and last January 
brought to the city a crowd estimated at from one and a half to 
three millions. This every-twelfth-year fair brings together not 
only the devout Hindus, who come as a matter of religious duty, 
and innumerable traders, who, at such times find a market for their 
wares, but it draws large numbers of fakirs (pronounced fah-keers, 
with the accent upon the last syllable) or holy men. They wear 
full beards and long hair and no clothing except the breech cloth. 
They put ashes and even manure upon their heads, and their hair 
and whiskers are matted and discolored. These men are supposed 
to have raised themselves to a high spiritual state by asceticism and 
self-punishment. They undergo all sorts of hardships, such as 
hanging over a fire, holding up the arm until it withers, and sitting 
upon a bed of spikes. We saw many fakirs at Benares and Allahabad 
and some elsewhere (for they are scattered over the whole country), 
and at the latter place one accommodated us by taking his seat 
upon the spikers. 

At the recent Mela five hundred of these fakirs marched in a 
procession naked, even the breech cloth having been abandoned 
for the occasion, and so great was the reverence for them that their 
followers struggled to obtain the sand made sacred by their tread, 
a number of people meeting their death in the crowd. These fakirs 
are supposed to have reached a state of sinlessness, but one of them 
seized a child along the line of march ftnd dashed out its brains in 
the presence of its mother, claiming to be advised that the gods 
desired a human sacrifice. He was arrested by the British officials 
and is now awaiting trial on the charge of murder. The papers 
recently reported another instance in which a fakir was the cause of 
a murder. He was consulted by a woman who had lost several 
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children and was anxious to protect her prospective child from a 
like fate. The fakir told her that she could insure her child’s life 
if she would herself bathe in human blood, and she and her husband 
enticed a seven-year-old boy into their home and killed him to 
secure the blood necessary for the bath. The fakirs are not only 
a danger to the community in some cases and a source of demo¬ 
ralization at all times, but they are a heavy drain upon the pro¬ 
ducing wealth of the country. Adding nothing to the material, 
intellectual or moral development of the country, they live upon 
the fears and credulity of the people. 

The Hindu religion claims something more than two hundred 
millions of human beings within its membership, it teaches the 
transmigration of the soul or reincarnation as it is generally 
called. The Hindu mind takes kindly to the metaphysical, and the 
Hindu priests have evolved an intricate system of philosophy in 
support of their religious beliefs. Reincarnation is set forth as a 
thoery necessary to bring God’s plans into accord with man’s con¬ 
ception of justice. If a man is bom blind or born into unfavorable 
surroundings, it is explained on the theory that he is being punished 
for sins committed during a former existence; if he is bom into a 
favorable environment, he is being rewarded for virtue previously 
developed. 

It is not quite certain whether the^Hindus have many gods or 
many forms of one god, for the ancient Vedas speak of each of 
several gods as if they were supreme. The most popular god is a 
sort of trinity, Bramah, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and 
Siva, destroyer, being united in one. Sometimes the trinity is spoken 
of as representing creation, destruction and renovation, in which 
Krishna appears as the principal god. Out of this system have 
sprung a multitude of gods until the masses bow down “to sticks 
and stones.” 

The most pernicious product of the Hindu religion is the caste 
system. Infant marriage is terrible, but that will succumb to educa¬ 
tion ; the seclusion of the women is benumbing, but it will give way 
before the spread of European and American influence, and with it 
will go the practical servitude of widows, as the practice of suttee 
(the burning of widows) has practically gone. But the caste system, 
resting upon vanity and pride and egotism, is more difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. Nowhere in the world is caste so inexorable in its demands or 
so degrading in its influence. The line between the human being 
and the beast of the field is scarcely more distinctly drawn than the 
line between the various castes. The Brahmins belong to the priest- 
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ly class and are supposed to have sprung from the mouth of Brahma, 
the great creator; the Kshatrias, or warrior class, are supposed to 
have sprung from the shoulders of Brahma the Vaisyas, or 
merchant class, are supposed to have sprung from the thighs of 
Brahma ; while the Sudras, or laborers, are supposed to have sprung 
from the feet of Brahma. There are numerous sub-divisions of these 
castes, and besides these there are outcasts, although there does not 
seem to be any room below the Sudras for any other class. The 
caste system not only affects social intercourse and political progress, 
but it complicates living. A high caste Hindu can not accept food 
or drink from a low caste and must purify his water bottle if a low 
caste touches it. 

About seventy years ago a reform in Hinduism was begun under 
the name of Brahmo Somaj. It was built upon monotheism, or the 
worship of one god, for which it claimed to find authority in the 
Hindu sacred books. It drew to itself a number of strong men, among 
them Mr. Tagore and Mr. Sen, the latter making a trip to England 
to present the principles of the new faith before prominent religious 
bodies there. 

The Arya Somaj, another reform sect, sprung up later. Both of 
these have exerted considerable influence upon the thought of 
India, far beyond their numerical strength. So far, however, 
Christianity has made greater inroads upon Hinduism than any of 
the reformations that have been attempted from within. 

At Allahabad we found two Christian colleges, the Allahabad 
Christian College for men and the Wanaraaker School for girls. 
Dr. A. H. Ewing is at the head of the former and Miss Foreman, 
the daughter of an early missionary, at the head of the latter. Both 
of these schools have been built with American money, Mr. 
Wanamaker having been the most liberal patron. They are excellently 
located, are doing a splendid work and are affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church. Fifty dollars will pay for the food, room, 
clothes and tuition of one boy while thirty dollars will provide for 
one girl, and interested Americans have already established several 
scholarships, but money is badly needed to enlarge the facilities of 
both these schools. 

We spent the Sabbath at Allahabad Ind visited both of these 
schools, and our appreciation of their work was enhanced by our 
observations at Benares. ^ It seemed like an oasis in the desert. 
Surely those who have helped to create this green spot—may it 
ever widen—will find intense satisfaction in the good that these 
schools are doing and will do. (Mr. W. J. Bryan in The Commcntr.) 
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MOHAMMEDAN INDIA 

Strictly speaking, the term, Mohammedan India, could only be 
applied to those frontier districts in which the Mohammedans have 
a preponderating influence but the Mohammedan emperors left such 
conspicuous monuments of their reign in Lucknow, Delhi and Agra 
that it does not violate the proprieties to thus describe this section. 
The Mohammedans themselves have laid virtual claim to this terri¬ 
tory by the establishment of their chief college at Aligarh, nearly 
equi-distant from Agra and Delhi, and their claim is still further 
strengthened by the fact that while they have not a majority, they 
have a very large percentage of the population of both of the last 
named cities. 

In approacl^g this section of India from the east, the tourist 
passes through Cawnpore, made memorable by the massacre of the 
British residents during the mutiny of 1857. The recollection of 
the mutiny is still fresh in the minds of the British officials and 
numerous monuments have been reared to the bravery of the 
besieged garrisons. 

At Calcutta one is shown a black piece of pavement which covers 
a part of the Black Hole of Calcutta (the rest of the hole is now 
covered by a building) where in 1756 one hundred and forty-six 
human beings were forced to spend the night and from which only 
twenty-three escaped alive. The hole was twenty-two by fourteen 
feet and only sixteen or eighteen feet in height, and the awful 
sufferings of those who perished there are commemorated by an 
obelisk which stands near by. 

But the cruelty practised at the time of the mutiny far more 
stirred the English heart, and as the uprising was more extensive, 
several cities contain memorials. Of these the most beautiful is at 
Cawnpore and is called “ The Angel of Resurrection.” It is made 
of white marble and represents an angel with hands crossed and 
each holding a palm. It stands upon an elevated mound in a 
beautiful park and is enclosed by a stone screen. It was the gift 
of Lord and Lady Canning and bears the following inscription: 
“ Sacred to the perpetual memory of a great company of Christian 
people, chiefly women and children, who near this spot were cruelly 
murdered by the followers of the rebel Nana Dhundu Pant, of 
Bithur, and cast, the dying with the dead, into the well below, on 
the isth day of July, 1857.” 

There is also at Cawnpore, in another park, a stately memorial 
church, the inner walls of which are lined with tablets containing 
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the names of British soldiers who lost their lives during the 
mutiny. 

Lucknow is not far from Cawnpore and here too, the mutiny 
has left its scars and monuments. The Lucknow Residency, now an 
ivy-mantled ruin, was the scene of the great siege that lasted from 
the first of July, 1857, to the seventeenth of November. At the 
beginning there were within the walls nine hundred British troops 
and officers, one hundred and fifty volunteers, seven hundred native 
troops, six hundred women and children and seven hundred non- 
combatant natives; total about three thousand. When relief came 
but one thousand remained. The night before the arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell with reinforcements, one of die besieged, a Scotch 
girl, dreamed of the coming of relief and her dream gave rise to 
the song so familiar a generation ago, “The Campbells Are 
Coming.” 

There are in Lucknow a number of tombs, mosques and build¬ 
ings that gave us our first glimpse of the architecture of the Mogul 
emperors—great domes, gigantic gateways and graceful minarets, 
stately columns and vaulted galleries. The most interesting of the 
buildings, Imambarah, built by Asaf-ud-daulah, contains a great hall 
more than a hundred and fifty feet long and about fifty feet in 
breadth and height. On one side of the court is a private mosque 
and on the other a group of apartments built around as well as a 
protection against the summer’s heat. From the top of the 
Imambarah one obtains an excellent view of Lucknow and its 
surroundings. 

At Aligarh 1 found a great educational institution which must be 
taken into consideration in estimating the future of Mohammedanism 
in India. It was founded in 1877, largely throigh the influence 
and liberality’of Sir Syed Ahmed, who until his death in 1898 
devoted himself entirely to its development. He was a large-minded 
man and full of zeal for the enlightenment of his^co-religionists. He 
recognised the low intellectual standard of the Mohammedan Indians, 
and the controlling purpose of his life was to assist in their improve* 
ment. At first, his educational enterprise met with a cold reception at 
the hands of the leaders of his church. I Emisaries were even sent 
from Mecca to assassinate him, but, nothing daunted, he pursued his 
plans until the church authorities recognized the importance of the 
school. 

As the Mohammedans are numerically weaker than the Hind u 
and unable to cope with them in intellectual contests, Sir Syed 
opposed the National Congress propositions which the Hindus have 
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long urged and the Aligath school became conspicuous for its pro- 
British learnings on this question. This may account in part for 
the interest taken in it by the colonial government. (The Central 
Hindu College at Benares refuses government aid and is, therefore, 
more independent.) But since the death of Sir Syed, the 
Congress idea is growing among the students of Aligarh. 

Aligarh College now has enrolment of seven hundred and four, 
more than a hundred of whom are law students. It has an English 
Cambridge graduate for president and several English professors. 

I might add that England, like America, has sent many teachers to 
India and that they are engaged in work the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. I had the pleasure of meeting those 
connected with St. John’s College at Agra as well as those at Aligarh. 

Delhi is one of India’s most ancient cities. When the Aryans 
came down from the north-west and conquered the aboriginal tribes, 
they founded a city which they called Indrapat, just south of the 
present site of Delhi. How old it is no one knows, for the names 
of its founders have been forgotten, its records, if it had any, have 
been destroyed, and its streets are winding footpaths which one 
follows with difficulty. Every wave of invasion that has swept down 
from the north or west has passed over Indrapat, and its stones 
would tell a thrilling story if they could but speak. The city has 
been rebuilt again and again, the last time about three hundred 
years ago, but it has little to exhibit now but its antiquity. There 
is a massive city wall with huge gates ; there are tumbled down 
buildings occupied by a few people and some goats ; and there is a 
stone library building erected hundreds of years before Carnegie 
was born j but the glory of Indrapat has departed. Not far from 
Indrapat is the splendid tomb of Humayun and another of the 
Asoka pillars. 

Eleven miles south of the present Delhi is what is called old 
Delhi (Delhi seems to have had a movable site) immortalized by the 
famous Kutab Minar, or tower erected near the close of the twelfth 
century by one of the earliest Mohammedan conqueror after the 
capture of Delhi. The tower—a tower of victory—is two hundred 
and thirty-eight feet in height, forty-seven feet in diameter at the 
base and nine at the top. It has been described as one of the 
architectural wonders of the world, and it certainly gives one a 
profound respect for the mind that planned it. There are so many 
moslems and mosques scattered ovei the plains around Delhi 
that space forbids particular description. 

Within a century after the death of Mohammed the Moslems made 
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an attack upon India, but it was five hundred years later before they 
became masters of the great peninsula. Then for five hundred more 
it was the scene of conflict between rival Moslems until Timur 
(Tamerlane the Tartar) plundered it and drenched it with blood. 
In all these wars Delhi was the strategic point, the natural capital 
of the north. After Timur, came his descendant of the sixth genera¬ 
tion, Babar, who consolidated the Indian empire by bravery, tact 
and wisdom. He is the first of the great Mogul rulers but he was 
so occupied with the extension of his sovereignty that he was 
compelled to leave the development of the empire to his descendants. 
His grandson, Akbar, built three great forts, one at Allahabad, 
to which reference has been made in another article, another at 
Agra, which he made his capital, and the third at Atok, still farther 
north. He also built Fatepur Sikri about twenty miles from Agra. 
This was to be his home and here on a sandstone ridge overlooking 
the plain he reared a group of buildings which even now, though 
deserted for two centuries, attract tourists from all over the world. 
While the material employed is red sandstone, the buildings are 
models of beauty as well as strength, and the minute and elaborate 
carvings are masterpieces in their line. 

The fort built by Akbar at Agra, while not proof against modern 
missies, was impregnable in its day and still bears testimony to 
the constructive genius of the second of the Moguls. 

Six miles from Agra at Sikandra stands the magnificent tomb 
which Akbar built and where he rests. It is constructed of red 
sandstone and is part Buddhist and part Saracenic in design. The 
base is three hundred and twenty feet square and its four retreating 
galleries terminate in a roofless court of white marble in which 
stands a marble casket surrounded by screens of marble most 
exquisitely carved. Special interest is felt in this tomb because 
one of its ornaments was the famous Kohinoor diamond, the largest 
in the world. It had come down to Akbar from his grandfather, 
who had in turn secured it from the Rajputs. The diamond was 
carried away by Persian conquerors and later was returned to India 
only to be transferred at last to Queen Victoria. 

But if Akbar surpassed his grandfi||her as a builder, he was in 
turn surpassed by his grandson, Shah jehan. This emperor, the b^t 
of the three great Moguls who began his career by murdering two 
brothers and two cousins, whose rivalry he feared and who closed 
his career as a prisoner of his rebellious son, has linked his name with 
some of the most beautiful structures ever conceived by the mind 
of man. At Agra, within the walls of his grandfather's fort, he built 
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the Pearl Mosque which has been described as the purest and 
loveliest house of prayer in existence.” It is constructed of milk-white 
marble and combines strength, simplicity and grace. He also buWt 
the Gem Mosque at Delhi. 

The fort at Delhi was built by Shah Jehan, and if its resem¬ 
blance to the fort at Agra deprives him. of credit for originality, that 
argument cannot be raised against the palace within^ for his is 
unrivalled among palaces. The marble baths, the jewelled bed 
chambers, the pillared halls, the graceful porticoes—all these 
abound in rich profusion. But it was upon the great Hall of Private 
Audience that he lavished taste and wealth. The floor is of 
polished marble, the pillars and the arched ceiling of polished 
marble inlaid with precious stones, so set as to form figures and 
flowers. Each square inch of it speaks of patient toil and skill, 
and the whole blends harmoniously. For this magnificent audience 
room he designed a throne fit for the chamber in which it stood. 
“ It was called the peacock throne because it was guarded by two 
peacocks with expanded tails ornamented with jewels that re¬ 
produced the natural colors of the bird. The throne itself was 
made of gold, inlaid with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. Over it 
was a canopy of gold festooned with pearls supported* by twelve 
pillars, all emblazoned with gems. On either side stood the 
Oriental emblems of royalty, an umbrella, each handle eight feet 
high and of solid gold, studded with diamonds, the covers being of 
crimson velvet crusted and fringed with magnificent pearls.” Thus 
it was described. It was too tempting a prize for greedy con¬ 
querors to leave undisturbed and was carried off some two centuries 
ago by a Persian, Nadir Shah. Shah Jehan, after contemplating 
this audience chamber and throne, had inscribed upon the wall in 
Persian characters a verse which has been freely translated to read : 

“ If on earth be an Eden bliss 

It is this, it is this, it is this.” 

And yet in view of his sad fate there seems as much irony in 
the lines as there was in the delicately-poised scales of justice which 
he had inlaid on one of the walls of his palace after he had put his 
relatives out of the way. 

But of all the works of art that can be traced to his genius, 
nothing compares with the tomb, the Taj Mahal, which he reared 
in honor of the best-loved of his wives, Mumtaj Mahal, “ the chosen 
of the palace.” This building, unique among buildings and alone 
in its class, has been described so often that I know not how to 
speak of it without employing language already hackneyed. When 
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1 was a student at college 1 heard a lecturer describe this woderful 
tomb, and it was one of the objective points in our visit to India. 
Since I first heard of it I had read so much of it and had received 
such glowing accounts from those who had seen it, that 1 feared 
lest the expectations aroused might be disappointed. .We reached 
Agra toward midnight, and, as the moon was waning, drove at 
once to the Taj that we might see it under the most favorable 
conditions, for in the opinion of many it is most beautiful by moon¬ 
light. There is something fascinating in the view which it thus 
presents, and we feasted our eyes upon it Shrouded in the 
mellow light, the veins of the marble and the stains of more than 
two and a half centuries are invisible, and it stands forth like an 
apparition. We visited it again in the day time, and yet again, and 
found that the sunlight increased rather than diminished its 
grandeur. I am bringing an alabaster minature home with me, but 
I am conscious that the Taj must be seen full size and silhouetted 
against the sky to be appreciated. 

Imagine a garden with flowers and lawn, walks and marble water 
basins and fountains; in this garden build a platform of white 
marble eighteen feet high and three hundred feet square, with an 
ornamented minaret one hundred and thirty-seven feet high at each 
corner in the centre of this platform \ rear a building one hundred 
and eighty feet square and a hundred feet high, with its corners 
bevelled oif and, like the sides, relessed into bays ; surmount it with 
a large central dome and four smaller ones ; cover it inside and out 
with inlaid work of many colored marbles and carvings of amazing 
delicacy; beneath the central dome place two marble cenotaphs, 
inlaid with precious stones, the tombs of Shah Jehan and his wife, 
and enclose them in exquisitely carved marble screens—imagine all 
this, if you can, and then your conception of this world-famed 
structure will fall far below the Taj Mahal itself. It is indeed, “ a 
dream in marble.” And yet when one looks upon it and then 
surveys the poverty and ignorance of the women who live within 
its shadow, he is tempted to ask whether the builder of the Taj 
might not have honored his wife more had the six million dollars 
invested in this tomb been expenckd on the elevation of woman¬ 
hood. The contrast between this arastic pile and the miserable 
tenements of the pf^ple about it robs the structure of half its 
charms. (Mr, W. J. Bryan in The Commoner). 
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My object in reading this paper is to state before this Association 
briefly, and I hope clearly, what are to-day the ideas and aspirations 
of the vast majority of those Indians who have come under the 
influence of Western thought in regard to the Government of their 
country. I think it will be generally admitted that the dissatisfac¬ 
tion in India with the existing system of administration has been for 
some time past rapidly growing, and we have now reached a stage 
when it is necessary for the rulers, if further alienation between the 
two sides is to be prevented, to make a bold and statesmanlike 
attempt to win back the confidence of the educated classes of the 
country. These classes have in the past been led to believe that 
the sole aim of British rule in India was the welfare of the Indian 
people, and that under that rule no distinction would be made 
between Indians and Europeans in the government of the country 
on grounds of race or creed or colour. The Charter Act of 1833 
and the Proclamation of the late Queen of 1858 have pledged the 
word of the Sovereign and the Parliament of this country—the only 
two authorities that can claim to speak in the name of the English 
nation—to such a policy. And till a few years ago, whatever might 
have been thought of the pace at which we were going, there was 
no general disposition to doubt the intention of the rulers to redeem 
their plighted word. To-day, however, the position is no longer 
the same. Things have moved even in dreamy and contemplative 
India, and many of the members of this Association, who in their 
time have held high, and in some cases distinguished, official 
positions in that country, must have been startled recently to read 
in the columns of such eminently Conservative journals as the 
Times and the Morning Fast the accounts of the ferment in India 
witnessed by their special correspondents, and the significance they 
found it necessary to attach to that ferment. There is no doubt 
that the old faith of the people in the character and ideals of British 
rule has been more than shaken, and its place is being steadily 
taken by a conviction that however great England may be, she is 
not great enough to forego voluntarily the gains of power from 
considerations of mere justice or national honour. 1 do not say 
that such a view is quite just to the average man or woman of this 
country. Probably the democracy here will not tolerate such 
complete exclusion of the Indians from their own Government, if 
the real character of the present system of administration is clearly 
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brought home to its mind. But whatever its sympathies in the 
abstract may be, they are rendered inoperative, first, by its absorption 
in questions of domestic interest, and secondly, by the dense and 
impenetrable ignorance about India that prevails in this land on all 
sides. Moreover, the people of India can judge of the intentions 
of Englishmen only from their experince of those who go out to 
India to exercise authority over them, and I think it is no injustice 
to this class to say that most of its members show no particular 
anxiety to part with any portion of the power they at present enjoy, 
or to associate more than they can help the people of the country 
with themselves in the work of administration. 

I know there are those who think that no serious importance 
need be attached to the temper or opinions of the educated classes 
of India; first, because numerically they are a small—as one 
Viceroy said, “ a microscopic minority and, secondly, because 
there are so many caste and creed divisions in India that united 
action on the part of the people in support of the views of the 
educated classes is impossible. It is true that as far as mere 
numbers go, those who have received Western education in India 
form but a small proportion of the entire population, only a little 
over a million persons being returned at the last census as *' literate 
in English ” out of nearly three hundred millions. But there can 
be no greater mistake than to imagine that the influence of this 
class in the country is proportionate only to its numbers. In the 
first place, these men constitute what may be called the brain of the 
community. They do the thinking, not only for themselves, but 
also for their ignorant brethren. Moreover, theirs is the Indian 
press—both English and vernacular—and the vernacular press 
shapes the thoughts and sways the feelings, not only of the fifteen 
million “ literates in vernaculars " whom it reaches directly, but also 
of many more millions who come indirectly under its influence. 
And whatever public opinion exists in the country reflects almost 
entirely the views of the educated classes. The officials sometimes 
look to old historic families, which in more turbulent times supplied 
leaders to the country, to exert a rival influence ; but they have now 
lost their former hold on the public mj|pd, because in these days 
of peace and of transition, rusty, broken swords cannot compete 
with ideas as a source 6f importance and power. The influence of 
the educated classes with their countrymen is thus already very 
great, and is bound every day to grow greater. As regard caste and 
creed divisions even these are not now so acute as they once were. 
Half a century of Western education, and a century of common 
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laws, common administration, common grievances, and common 
disabilities have not failed to produce their natural effect even in 
India. The awakening of the Mohammedans of Aligarh to the 
necessity of political agitation is a significant sign of the times. It 
is most improbable that the Aligarh programme, when drawn up, 
will be found to be substantially different from the Congress 
programme, and though the new organization may maintain its 
separate existence for a while, it must inevitably merge itself sooner 
or later into the larger and older organization of the National 
Congress. 

1 think those who are responsible for the Government of India 
have now got to realise two facts : First, that any further alienation 
of the educated classes would be a course of supreme political un¬ 
wisdom ; and, secondly, that such alienation cannot be prevented 
unless the faith of these classes in the desire of the rulers to carry 
out the policy of the Charter Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 
1858 is restored. Whatever a certain school of officials in India 
may say, the bulk of educated Indians have never in the past 
desired a severance of the British connection. Not only was their 
reason enlisted on its side, but in the earlier years, at any rate, 
even their imagination had been captured by it. The fact that a 
small island at one end of the world had by an astonishing succes¬ 
sion of events been set to rule over a vast country, inhabited by 
an ancient and civilized race, at the other end ; the character of the 
new rulers as men who had achieved constitutional liberty for 
themselves, and who were regarded as friends of freedom all over 
the world : their noble declarations of policy in regard to India—> 
these were well calculated to cast a spell on the Indian mind ; 
while the blessings of continued peace and of order well established 
the introduction into the cour try of the higher and more vigorous 
administrative standards of the West, the establishment of Uni¬ 
versities and schools, throwing open to the people the rich treasures 
of Western knowledge, and bringing them under the influence of 
Western ideas, the dispensing of equal justice between Indian and 
Indian, liberty of speech and liberty of writing, railways, post-offices, 
telegraphs, and other modern appliances of material civilization— 
these were solid and undeniable advantages brought to the 
people, which for a long time continued to be a theme of 
genuine and unstinted appreciation. The spell, however, is already 
broken, and even the hold on the reason is steadily slackening. 
A tendency has set in to depreciate even those advantages which at 
one time were most cordially ackowledged. And the disadvantages 
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of the situation—wounded self-respect, inability to grow to the full 
height of one’s stature, a steady deterioration in the manhood of the 
nation, and economic evils of vast magnitude inseparable from such 
foreign domination—these evils which, while the spell lasted, had 
not been realized with sufficient clearness, have now already begun 
to appear as intolerable. I think there is no room for doubt that 
the whole attitude of the Indian mind towards British rule is under¬ 
going a change. As yet the vast majority does not clearly under¬ 
stand this change. It would like to remain, if it could, in the old 
familiar groove, and it feels surprised, pained, disappointed, indignant 
that it cannot remain in that groove, and is being driven in a 
direction which it does not understand. It is a critical juncture in 
the relations between England and India. The highest statesman¬ 
ship is needed to deal with the situation, and every day the problem 
grows more and more difficult of solution. 

After all, India’s willing acceptance of the British connection 
can only be based on reason of enlightened self-interest. English 
officials in India often fail to realize the extent to which the policy 
laid down by the Sovereign and by Parliament has recoticiled the 
thinking portion of the Indian community to British rule. They 
seem to think that as that policy has been allowed hitherto to remain 
for the most part a dead letter, it could not really have any serious 
practical bearing. There cannot be a more complete misconception 
of the whole situation than this. Throughout these long years the 
educated classes have not lost sight of the policy even for a single 
moment, and though their patience under its continued non- 
fulfilment—^which at last has begun to give way—has worn to 
superficial observers the appearance of indifference, the belief that 
the pledges so solemnly given would not go unredeemed has, more 
than anything else, determined so long their attitude towards British 
rule. Once this attitude is allowed to undergo a change, such as 
it is now doing, the rulers will not be left long in doubt as to the 
great part wich the Charter Act and the Queen’s Proclamation have 
had in insuring the loyalty of the people. It was a failure to 
perceive this which was responsible for the grave mistake which 
Lord Curzon committed more than two years ago, when he sought 
in open Council to explain away th^ Queen’s Proclamation, and 
practically told the people of India that as long as British rule 
lasted there could be no real equality between Englishmen and 
Indians in India! It is sometimes said that the existing arrange¬ 
ments make for efficiency of administration, and in the interests of 
that efficiency it is necessary that they should not be xiisturbed. 
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Th^e ts an air of plausibility about this plea, but those arho urge it 
ignore the wisdom of an observation which the present Prime 
Minister once made, that “good government could never be a 
substitute for Government by the people themselves !” On a closer 
examination, moreover, the contention will be found to be perfectly 
untenable. The efficiency attained by a foreign bureaucracy, un¬ 
controlled by public opinion, whose members, again, reside only 
temporarily in the land in which they exercise official power, is 
bound to be of a strictly limited character, and it can never com¬ 
pare with that higher and truer efficiency which is possible only 
under a well-regulated system of self-government. The present form 
of administration in India is a strongly centralized bureaucracy, in 
which the men at the centre hold office for five years only. They 
then leave the country carrying away with them all the knowledge 
and experience of administrative matters acquired at the expense of 
the country, and their places are taken by new men, who, in their 
turn, retire similarly after five years. As things are, there is no one 
ever in the Government who is permanently interested in the 
country as only its own people can be interested. One result is that 
the true well-being of the people is systematically subordinated to 
militarism, service interests, and the interests of English mercantile 
classes; and though under such a system peace and order may be 
maintained, and even a certain amount of efficient administration 
secured, the type of efficiency is bound to remain a low one always. 
Moreover, it is clear that even such efficiency of administration, as 
has been attained in the past by the existing system, is bound to 
suffer more and more, owing to the growing antagonism of the 
governed to that system. No man, for instance, ever laboured more 
strenuously for mere efficiency than Lord Curzon, and yet never 
was discontent deeper and more widespread than when he left India, 
and no Viceroy of recent times has had to succeed to a greater 
legacy of difficulties than Lord Mintp. 

It may be that bureaucracies, like the^ourbons, never learn, but 
it should really not be difficult for Englishmen to realize that you 
cannot have institutions like the Universities working for more than 
half a century in India, and then expect to be able to govern the 
people, as though they were still strangers to ideas of constitutional 
freedom or to the dignity of national aspirations. Those who blind¬ 
ly uphold the existing system and resist all attempts, however cauti¬ 
ous and moderate, to broaden its basis, prefer practically to sacrifice 
the future to the present. No one denies the undoubted difficulties 
of the positioi ^ but they are by no means so formidable as those who 
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do not want to move at all like to believe. The goal which the 
educated classes of India have in view is a position for their country 
in the Empire worthy of the self-respect of civilized people. They 
want their country to be a prosperous, self-governing, integral part of 
the Empire, like the Colonies, and not a mere poverty-stricken, 
bureaucratically-held possession of that Empire. The system under 
which India is governed at present is an unnatural system, and how¬ 
ever one may put up with it as a temporary evil, as a permanent 
arrangement it is impossible, for under such a system “the noble, 
free, virile, fearless life,” to use the words of a well-known American 
preacher, “which is the red blood of any nation, gradually becomes 
torpid,” and nothing can compensate a people for so terrible a wrong. 
Of course we recognise that the new self-government has to be on 
Western lines, and therefore the steps by which the goal is reached 
must necessarily be slow, as, for the advance to be real, it must be 
from experiment to experiment only. But there is all the difference in 
the world between such cautious progress and no progress at all: and 
the bureaucracy which, by standing in the way of all reasonable instal¬ 
ments of reform, hopes to prevent reform altogether, is only under¬ 
mining its own position by such a short-sighted and suicidal policy. 
The officials in theory admit the necessity of associating the people 
with the government of the country, but they object to admitting only 
a small proportion of the population to a share in the administration, 
and they ask us to wait till the mass of the people have been qualifi¬ 
ed by education to take an intelligent part in public affairs ! At the 
same time, how much or how little is being done to push on mass 
education may be seen from the fact that, after more or less a 
century of British rule, and forty years after England herself woke 
up to the responsibilities of Governments in regard to mass education, 
seven children out of eight in India are growing up to-day in 
ignorance and darkness, and four villages out of five are as yet without 
a school-house 1 Moreover, it is ignored that what is asked at the 
present stage is a voice in the administration, not for the whole 
population, but only for those who have been qualified by educa¬ 
tion to exercise their responsibilities in a satisfactory manner. As 
regards the bulk of the people, it is recognised that education has 
got to come first, and what is urge<|is that this educational work 
should be pushed on in the most vigorous manner possible. 

It is true, as I have idready admitted, that an Oriental country 
cannot hope to advance on Western lines, except by cautious and 
tentative steps. But what Japan has been able to achieve in forty 
years, India should certainly have accomplished in a century. The 
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attitude of the two Governments in the matter has, however, been 
one of the main elements of difference in the two cases. My 
concern is more with the present and the future than with the past. 
And here I repeat that unless the old faith of the educated classes in 
the character and ideals of British rule is brought back, England 
will find on her hands before long another Ireland, only many times 
bigger, in India. The younger generations are growing up full of 
what may be called Irish bitterness, and the situation must fill all 
who believe in the peaceful progress of the country under British 
rule with anxious apprehensions. If India is to attain self-govern¬ 
ment within the Empire—an idea which to an increasing proportion 
of my countrymen appears to be a vain dream—the advance will 
have to be along several lines more or less simultaneously. Of these 
in some respects the most important is the admission of Indians to 
the higher branches of the public service. As long as India con¬ 
tinues to be bureaucratically governed, admission to high office will 
be a test of the position assigned to the Indians in the system of 
administration. It is not a mere question of careers for young 
men—though even that view is entitled to weight, and the bureaucracy 
certainly behaves at times as though the most important question 
before it was how to retain and, if possible, increase the exist¬ 
ing number of openings for the employment of Englishmen in 
India—but it is a measure of our advance towards that equality 
which has been promised us by the Sovereign and by Parliament. 
Moreover, as the ranks of the bureaucracy come to be recruited 
more and more from among the Indians, its resistance to the control 
of taxpayers’ representatives will grow less and less. At present only 
the field of law—and there too only a protion of it—is freely open 
to us, and we find Indians there climbing right to the top of the tree. 
And if my countrymen are thought to be qualified to discharge the 
duties of Chief Justice and Advocate-General, it is preposterous that 
they should be kept out of the superior ranks of Excise and Opium 
and Salt and Customs and Post, Telegraph and Survey, and similar 
other services. Under present arrangements India’s true centre of 
gravity is in London. We protest against this most unnatural 
arrangement, and we urge most strongly that all competitive examina¬ 
tions for recruitment to Indian services should be held, not in 
London only, but simultaneously in India and in England. And 
we claim to be admitted now to the Executive Councils of the 
Viceroy and the Governors of Madras and Bombay, and also to the 
Secretary of State’s Council in this country. Next, we want district 
administration—which is the unit of administration in India—to be 
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decentralized. On the one hand, it must be free from the present 
excessive control of the secretariat of the central Government and 
its numerous special departments ; and on the other, the people of 
the district must he provided with opportunities to influence its 
course more and more largely, till at last the officials become in fact, 
as they are in theory, the servants of the people. The first step to¬ 
wards this is to associate with the heads of districts, for purposes 
of general administration, boards of leading men elected by the 
people, at first, perhaps, merely advisory, but gradually entrusted 
with increasing powers of control. In this way an administration 
conducted with the real consent of the governed may in course of 
time be substituted fbr the present system of administration carried 
on in the dark and behind the backs of the people concerned, with 
its attendant evils of confidential reports and public surveillance. 
Then, local self-government must be carried further. It still remains 
all over the country where it was placed by Lord Ripon a quarter 
of a century ago, and in some places it has even been pushed back. 
Local bodies should now be made in the more advanced localities 
wholly popular assemblies, wid while the control of the Government 
over them must not be weakened, they should be freed from all 
petty and harassing interference on the part of officials. As regards 
Legislative Councils, the position is more difficult. Of course, the 
next instalment, whenever it comes, can, I think, be clearly fore¬ 
seen. The enlargement of the Councils, the widening of their 
functions so that Budgets should be really discussed and passed, an 
increase in the proportion of elected members up to the point at 
which the officials will still have a small standing majority—these 
changes may sooner or later appear safe enough even to the official 
mind. But the advance beyond that is really the thing that will 
matter^ and it is not easy to see how it will come about. As long as 
the higher branches of the public service continue to be a practical 
monopoly of Englishmen, there is small chance of the Legislative 
Councils being entrusted with any substantial share of control over 
the actions of the Executive, and this consideration emphasizes 
still further the necessity of steadily Indianizing the services of the 
country. In the army, too, our ^sition must be generally im¬ 
proved, and the commissioned ranks bow thrown open to carefully 
selected Indians, Side by side with these reforms, mass education 
must be taken vigorously in hand, so that in twenty years from 
now, if not earlier, there should be free and compulsmry education 
in the country for both boys and girls. 

I think that an earnest and sustained advance aloi^; these Unet; 
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will go far to prevent any further alienation of the educated classes, 
and even their old goodwill may thus be regained. I cannot say 
that I have much hope that any such policy will be at once adopted. 
The struggle before us is, I fear, a long one, and, in all probability, 
it will be a most bitter one. The flowing tide, however, is with us, 
and such a struggle can have but one issue. It only remains for me 
to say that it has been a pleasure to me to respond to the kind invi¬ 
tation of this (East India) Association. I do not expect that my views 
will receive any large assent at this meeting, and this only adds to my 
sense of the compliment which the Association have paid me. 


MR. BRYAN ON BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 

“ What is truth ? ” asked Pilate, and when he asked the question 
he went out without waiting for an answer. The question has been 
asked many times and answered in many different ways. I was 
reminded of a similar question when I read over the door of a court 
house in Aligarh, India, the motto, "Justice is the strength of the 
British Empire.” 

No empire, no Government, no society can have any other 
source of permanent strength. Lord Salisbury is quoted by Indian 
leaders as saying, "Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin,” 
and we all believe it. Wendell Phillips expressed it as strongly and 
even more beautifully (I quote from memory) ; " You may build 
your capitals until they reach the skies, but if they rest upon 
injustice, the pulse of a woman will beat them down.” 

But what is Justice ? How varied are the answers given ! The 
subject, in the name of justice, presents his appeal to his king, and 
the sovereign, if he be a despot, may send him to exile or the block 
and do it in the name of justice. 

What is Justice ? This question has been ringing in my ears 
during our journey through India. 

When I was a law student, I read the speech of Sheridan at the 
trial of Warren Hastings, and that masterpiece of invective was re¬ 
called sixteen years later, when a colonial policy began to be suggest¬ 
ed in the United States after the taking of Manila, and I tried to 
inform myself in regard to British rule in India. 

The more I read about it, the more unjust it seemed. So many 
Americans have however, during the lart few years, spoken admira¬ 
bly of England’s colonial system that I have looked forward to the 
visit to India with increasing interest because of the opportunity it 
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would give me to study at close range a question of vital importance 
to our country. • 

I have met some of the leading English officials, as Well as a 
number in subordinate positions: have talked with educated 
Indians—Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsees; have seen the 
people, rich and poor, in the cities and in the country, and have 
examined statistics and read speeches, reports, petitions and other 
literature that does not find its way to the United States; and British 
rule in India is far worse, far more burdensome to the people, and 
far unjust—if I undestand the meaning of the word—^than I had 
supposed. 

When I say this I do not mean to bring an indictment against 
the English people or to assert that they are guilty of international 
wrongdoing. Neither do I mean to question the motives of those in 
authority. 

GOOD MEN IN OFFICE—^BUT 

It has been my good fortune to become personally acquainted 
with Lord Minto, the present Viceroy ; with Lieutenant-Governor 
Fraser, the chief executive of the province of Bengal; with 
Lieutenant-Governor La Touche, chief executive of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and with Governor Lamington, chief 
executive of the Bombay Presidency, three of the largest Indian 
States. These men I am sure represent the highest type of their 
countrymen. 

Lord Minto is fresh from Canada, where he was Governor- 
General; Governor Lamington was the head of the Australian 
Government before coming to India, and both Governor Fraser 
and Governor La Touche have long official experience to their 
credit. That they will be just, as they understand justice, and do 
right, as they see the right, I am satisfied ; but what is Justice 7 

The trouble is that England acquired India for England’s advant¬ 
age, not for India’s, and that she holds India for England’s benefit, 
not for India’s. She administers India with an eye to England’s 
interest, not India’s, and she passes upon every question as a Judge 
would, were he permitted to decide his own case. 

The officials in India owe their appo|itment directly or indirect¬ 
ly to the home Government, and th# home Government holds 
authority at the sufieraiice of the- people of England, not of the 
people of India The officials who go out from England to serve a 
certain time, and then return, whose interests are in England, rather 
than in India, and whose sympathies are naturally with the natives, 
cannot be ex^wcted to view questions from the same standpoint as the 
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Indians. Neither can these officials be expected to know the needs of 
the peo]^^^ well as those who share their daily life and aspirations. 

COMPANY RULE AND NATIONAL RULE 

It is not necessary to review the earlier rule under the East India 
Company; that is sufficiently condemned by public record. The 
Company was chartered for commercial purposes, and its rule had no 
other than a pecuniary aim. It secured control of State after State 
by helping one native prince against another where it did not actual¬ 
ly instigate war between princes. 

The English Government finally took the colony over, confessed¬ 
ly because of the outrageous conduct of the Company’s officials. No 
one now defends the rule of the East India Company, although 
Warren Hastings was finally acquitted by the House of Lords in 
spite of his crimes, out of consideration for his public service in 
extending English authority. 

Is English rule in India just as we find it to-day ? Fortunately 
England permits free speech in England, although she has sometimes 
restricted in her colonies, and there has not been a public question 
under consideration in England for a century which has not brought 
out independent opinion. 

It is the' glory of England that she was an early champion of 
freedom of speech, and it is the glory of Englishmen that they 
criticise their own Government when they think it wrong. During 
the American Revolution, Burke thundered his defence of the rights 
of the colonists, and Walpole warned his countrymen that they could 
not destroy American liberty without asserting principles which, if 
carried out, would destroy English liberty as well. 

ENGLAND CONDEMNED BY ENGLISHMEN 

During the recent war in South Africa the British had no more' 
severe critics than were to be found among her own people and in 
her own Parliament. Today British rule in India is as forcibly 
arraigned by Englishmen as by the Indians themselves. 

While Mr. Naoroji, an Indian, goes to England and secures from 
a meeting of a radical club the adoption of a resolution reciting that 
as '‘Britain has appropriated thousands of millions of India’s wealth 
for building up and maintaining her British Indian empire and for 
drawing directly vast wealth to herself’; that as “she is continuing 
to drain about ;^3o,ooo,ooo of India’s wealth every year unceasingly 
in a variety of ways and that as “she has thereby reduced the bulk 
of the Indian population to extreme poverty, destitution and 
degradation ; it is, therefore, her bounden duty in common justice 
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»nd humanity to pay from har own exchequer the costs of all famines 
and diseases caused by such impoverishment; ” and further, “that h 
is most humiliating and discreditable to the British name that other 
countries should be appealed to or should have to come to Britain’s 
help for relief of Britain’s own subjects, and after and by her un- 
British rule of about 150 years’’—-while, I repeat, Mr. Naoroji was 
securing the unanimous adoption of the above resolution in England, 
Sir Henry Cotton, now a member of Parliament, but for thirty-five 
years a member of the Indian Civil Service, was preparing his book 
“New India,’* in which he courageously points out the injustice from 
which India now suffers. 

Neither he nor Mr. Naoroji suggests Indian independence. Both 
believe that English sovereignty should continue, but Mr. Cotton 
shows the wrongs now inflicted upon India and the necessity for 
reform. 

PROMISES DBUBERATBLY BBOKEN 

Not only does he charge that the promises of the Queen have 
been ignored, and Indians excluded from service for which they were 
fitted, but he charges that the antagonism between the officials 
and the people is growing and that there is among civilian 
magistrates “an undoubted tendency to inflict severe sentences when 
natives of India are concerned, and to impose light and sometimes 
inadequate punishment upon offenders of their own race,’’ and that 
in trials “in which Englishmen are tried by English juries” the result 
is sometimes a failure of justice not falling short of judicial 
scandal.” 

If justice cannot be found in the courts, where shall she be 
sought ? 

After the Indian Mutiny, the Queen in a Proclamation promised 
that natives should be freely and impartially admitted to offices, 
“the duties of which they might be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity to discharge.” Lord Lytton, a Viceroy of India, 
in a confidential document which got into print, speaking of the 
pledges of the sovereign and the Parliament of England, said : 

“We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to cl^se between prohibiting them 
the natives of India and cheating thefii, and we have chosen the 
least straightforward course.” 

And again : 

“Since I am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that 
both the Governments of England and of India appear to me, up to 
the present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the ‘ charge of 
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having taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart 
the words o(ipromise they had uttered to the ear.’* 

WORSE THAN RUSSIAN DESPOTISM 

The Government of India is as arbitrary and despotic as the 
Government of Russia ever was, and in two respects it is worse. 
First, it is administered by an alien peoplei whereas the officials of 
Russia are Russians. Secondly, it drains a large part of the taxes 
out of the country, whereas the Russsian Government spends at 
home the money which it collects from the people. 

A third disadvantage might be named, since the Czar has already 
created a legislative body, whereas England continues to deny to 
the Indians any form of representative or constitutional government. 

The people of India are taxed, but they have no voice in the 
amount to be collected or in the use to be made of the revenue. 
They pay into the Government nearly $255,000,000 a year, and of 
this nearly $100,000,000 is expended upon an army in which 
Indians cannot be officers. 

It is not necessary to keep such an army merely to hold the 
people in subjection if the Indians are really satisfied with English 
rule, and if the army is intended to keep Russia from taking India, 
as is sometimes claimed, why should not the British Government 
bear a part of the burden ? Would it not be wiser so to attach the 
Indian people to the British Government that they would themselves 
resist annexation to Russia ? 

The home charges, as they are called, absorb practically one-third 
of the entire revenues. About $100,000,000 goes out of India to 
England every year, more than $15,000,000 is paid to European 
officials in the civil employ. What nation could stand such a drain 
without improvement ? 

Taxation is nearly twice as heavy in India as in England, in 
proportion to the income of the people. Compared with the people 
of other countries, the Indian’s income is on the average one- 
twentieth of the average English income, one-seventh of the average 
Spaniard’s income, one-sixth of the average Italian’s income, one- 
fifth of the (European) Russian’s income and one-half the income 
of the Turk. 

Sir Henry Cotton shows that the average per capita deposit in 
banks in Englane is $100, while the average per capita deposit in 
India is 50 cents y but how can the Indian be ecpected to have a 
large bank account when the average yearly income is $xo ? 

THE SILVER QUESTION 

have, in another article, referred to the jewelry worn by Indian 
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women. The bracelets and anklets are silver, except among the 
poorest, and this was formerly a form of hoarding, but ^he suspen¬ 
sion of the coinage of silver deprived the people of the privilege of 
converting this hoarded silver into rupees. 

It will be remembered that the late Senator Wolcott, a member 
of the monetary commission appointed by President McKinley in 
1897, on his return from Europe declared that the suspension of 
the coin^e of silver in India had reduced the value of the savings 
to the people to the amount of $500,000,000. The suspension was 
carried out for the benefit of European interests regardless of the 
welfare of the masses. 

DEATH-RATE RISING 

So great has been the drain, the injustice to the people and the 
tax upon the resources of the country that famines have increased 
in frequency and severity. Mr. Gokhale, one of the ablest of India’s 
public men, presided over the meeting of the last Indian National 
Congress held in December and declared in his opening speech that 
the death rate had steadily risen from 24 to the 1,000 in 1882-84, 
to 30 in 1892-94 and to 34 at the present time. 

I have more than once within the last month heard the plague 
referred to as a providential remedy for over-population. Think of 
it! British rule justified because “ it keeps the people from killing 
each other; ” and the plague praised because it removes those whom 
the Government has saved from slaughter ! 

The railroads, with all their advantages, have been charged with 
adding to the weight of famine by carrying away the surplus grain 
in good years, leaving no residue for the years of drought. While 
grain can now be carried back more easily in times of scarcity, the 
people are too poor to buy it with two freights added. The storage 
of grain by the Government at central points until the new crop is 
safe would bring some relief, but it has not been attempted. 

If it is argued that the railroads have raised the price of grain in 
the interior by furnishing a cheaper outlet to the sea, it must be 
remembered that the benefit has accrued not to the people, nearly 
all of whom are tenants, but to the landlords, the Government 
being the largest land-holder. 

MONEY FOR AN ARMY, NOH^ ^OR IRRIGATION 

Not only are the people being impoverished but the land is 
being worn out. Manure, which ought to be used to renew the 
fields, is consumed fuel, and no sight is more common in India 
than that of women and children gathering manure from the roads 
iwith their hands. This, when mixed with straw and sun dried, is 
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used in the place of wood, and from the amount of it carried in 
baskets it must be a chief article of merchandise. 

There are now large tracts of useless land that might be brought 
under cultivation if the irri^tion system were extended. Proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that the Government of India has 
already approved of extension which, when made, will protect 
7,000,000 acres and irrigate 3,000,000 acres. 

The estimated cost of these extensions is about $45,000,000 and 
the plans are to be carried out “ as funds can be provided." Ten 
per cent, of the army expenditure applied to irrigation would 
complete the system within five years, but, instead of military 
expenses being reduced, the army appropriation was increased more 
than 110,000,000 between 1904 and 1905. 

Of the total amount raised from taxation each year about 40 per 
cent, is raised from land, and the rate is so heavy that the people 
cannot save enough when the crops are bad. More than 10 per 
cent, of the total tax is collected on salt, which now pays about five- 
eighths of a cent a pound. 

This is not only a heavy rate when compared with the original 
cost of the salt, but it is especially burdensome to the poor. The 
salt tax has been as high as one cent, a pound, and when at that 
rate materially reduced the amount of salt consumed by the pepolc. 

The poverty of the people of India is distressing in the extreme ; 
millions live on the verge of starvation all the time, and one would 
plead successfully in their behalf. 

WHV NOT SELF-GOVERNMENT? 

The economic wrong done to the people of India explains the 
political wrong done to them. For more than twenty years an Indian 
National Congress has been pleading for a modified form of represen¬ 
tative government—not for a severing of the tie that binds India to 
Great Britain, but for an increasad voice in their local affairs. 

• This request cannot be granted. Why ? Because a local govern¬ 
ment, composed of natives selected by the people, would protest 
against so large an army, reduce the taxes and put Indians at lower 
salaries into places now held by Europeans. 

It is the fear of what an Indian local government would do that 
prevents the experiment, although two other reasons, both in¬ 
sufficient, are given. One of these is that the Indian people are not 
intelligent enough and that they must be protected from themselves 
by denying them a voice in their own affairs. The other is that the 
Indians are so divided into tribes and religious sects that they 
cannot act harmoniously. 
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The first argument will not impress any unprejudiced traveller 
who has come into contact with the educated classes. There are 
enough informed, college-trained men in India, not to speak of 
those who, like our own ancestors a few centuries ago, have practical 
sense and good judgment without book-learning to guide public 
opinion. 

BRITISH ARGUMENTS ANSWERED 

While the percentage of literacy is deplorably small, the totai 
number of educated men is really considerable, and there are at 
this time 17,000 students above the secondary schools and studying 
for the 6. A. degree. There is not a district of any considerable 
size that has not some intelligent men in it, and these could be relied 
upon to direct the government until a larger number are qualified 
to assist. 

It is true that native princes have often seemed indifferent to the 
welfare of their subjects—princes who have lived in great luxury 
while the people have been neglected—but to-day some of the native 
States vie with those controlled by European officials in education 
and material advancement Is not the very fact that the people 
are left under the government of native princes in the native 
States conclusive proof that in all the State the government 
could be administered without the aid of so large a number of 
Europeans ? 

The second argument is equally unsound. To say that the Indians 
would necessarily fight among themselves is to ignore the progress of 
the world. 

There was a time when Europe was the scene of bloody religious 
wars, and our country is indebted to the persecution of the pilgrims 
in England for some of its best pioneers. There has been a growth 
of religious tolerance during the last century, and this is as notice¬ 
able in India as elsewhere. 

Already the intellectual leaders of all the sects and elements 
of the Indian population are mingling in congresses, conferences and 
public meetings. Already a national spirit is growing which, like 
the national spirit in England and America, disregards religious lines 
and emphasizes more and more |he broad social needs which are 
common to all; and with the increiie of general education there will 
be still more unity and national sentiment 

Those who make this argument also forget that so lonj; as 
England maintains sovereignty it will be inipossible for religious 
Terences to lead to w», and that differences in council and in 
congress would strengthen rather than weaken bar position. 
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MATIVBS EXCLUDED FROM OFFICE 

Why is there a lack of intelligence amoi^ the Indians ? Have 
they not had the blessings of British rule for several generations ? 
Why have they not been fitted for self-government ? 

Gladstone, whose greatness of head and heart shed a lustre upon 
all Europe, said : “It is liberty alone which fits men for liberty. 
This proposition, like every other in politics, has its bounds, but it is 
far safer than the counter doctrine, wait till they are fit.’* 

How long will it take to fit the Indians for self-government when 
they are denied the benefits of experience ? They are excluded from 
the higher civil service (ostensibly open to them) by cunningly 
devised systems of examinations which make it impossible for them 
to enter. 

Not only are the people thus robbed of opportunities which 
rightfully belong to them, but the country is deprived of the accumu¬ 
lated wisdom that would come with service, for the alien officials 
return to Europe at the end of their service, carrying back their 
wisdom and earnings, not to speak of the pensions which they then 
begin to draw. 

AT A STANDSTILL UNDER BRITISH RULE 

The illiteracy of the Indian people is a disgrace to the proud 
nation which for a century and a half has controlled their destiny. 
The editor of the Indian Worlds a Calcutta magazine, says in last 
February’s number ; 

“ If India has not yet been fit for free institutions, it is certainly 
not her fault. If, after one and a half century of British rule, 
India remains where she was in the Middle Ages, what a sad 
commentary must it be upon the civilizing influences of that role! 

“ When the English came to India this country was the leader 
of Asiatic civilization and the undisputed centre of light in the 
Asiatic world. Japan was nowhere. 

“ Now, in fifty years, Japan has revolutionized her history with 
the aid of modem arts progress, and India, with 150 years of 
English rule, is still condemned to tutelage." 

Who will answer the argument presented by this Indian editor? 
And he might have made it stronger. 

Japan, the arbiter of her own destiny and the guardian of her 
own people, has in half a century bounded from illiteracy to a 
position where 90 per cent of her people can read and write and is 
thought worthy to miter into an Anglo-Japanese alliance; while 
India, condemned to political servitude and sacrificed for the 
ffl^erci^ Hdvantgge <rf another natioiv still sits in darkness, less 
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than z per cent of her women able to read and write, and less (?) to 
per cent, of her total population sufficiently advanced to communi¬ 
cate with each other by letter or to gather knowledge from the 
printed page. 

ILLITERACY DESPITE HIGH TAXES 

In the speech above referred to, Mr. Gokhale estimates that four 
villages out of every five are without a school-house, and this, too, 
in a country where the people stagger under an enormous burden 
of taxation. The published statement for 1904-05 shows that the 
general Government appropriated but j^6,5oo,ooo for education, 
while more than ;^90,ooo,ooo were appropriated for “ army services,” 
and the revised estimate for the next year shows an increase of a 
little more than ;^Soo,ooo for education, while the army received 
an increase of more than ^12,000,000. 

The Government has, it is true, built a number of colleges (with 
money raised by taxation) and it is gradually extending the system 
of primary and secondary schools (also with taxes), but the progress 
is exceedingly slow and the number of schools grossly inadequate. 
Benevolent Englishmen have also sided the cause of education by 
establishing private schools and colleges under Church and other 
control, but the amount returned to India in this way is insignificant 
when compared with the amount annually drawn by England from 
India. 

It is not scarcity of money that delays the spread of education 
in India, but the deliberate misappropriation of taxes collected, and 
the system which permits this disregard of the welfare of the sub¬ 
jects, and the subordination of their industries to the supposed 
advancement of another nation’s trade, is as indefensible upon 
political and economic grounds as upon moral grounds. 

NATIONAL SPIRIT AWAKENING 

If more attention were given to the intellectual progress of the 
people and more regard shown for their wishes, it would not require 
many soldiers to compel loyalty to England; neither would it 
require a large army to preserve peace and order. 

If agriculture were protected and encouraged and native indus¬ 
tries built up and diversified, England’s commerce with India would 
be greater, for prosperous people woulf buy more than can be sold 
to India to-day, when so many of her sons and daughters we like 
walking shadows. 

Lord Curzon, the most brilliant of India’s viceroys of recent 
years, inaugurated a policy of reaction. He not only divided Bengal 
with a view to lessening the political infiuence of the great province. 
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but he adopted an educational system which the Indians believe 
was intended to discourage higher education among the native 
population. 

The result, however, was exactly the opposite of that which was 
intended. It aroused the Indians and made them conscious of the 
possession of powers which they had not before employed. As the 
cold autumn wind scatters winged seeds far and wide, so Lord 
Curzon’s administration spread the seeds of a national sentiment, 
and there is more life in India to-day, and therefore more hope, 
than there has ever been before. So high has feeling run against 
the Government that there has beep an attempted boycott of English- 
made goods, and there is now a well-organized movement to 
encourage the use of goods made in India. 

INDIA AND COLONIALISM 

Let no one cite India as an argument in defence of colonialism. 
On the Ganges and the Indus the Briton, in spite of his many noble 
qualities and his large contributions to the wcwld’s advancement, has 
demonstrated, as many have before, man’s inability to exercise with 
wisdom and justice, irresponsible power over helpless people. He 
has conferred some benefits upon India> but he has extorted a 
tremendous price for them. 

While he has boasted of bringing peace to the living he has led 
millions to the peace of the grave j while he has dwelt upon order 
established between warring troops he has impoverished the country 
by legalized pillage. Pillage is a strong word, but no refinement of 
language can purge the present system of its iniquity. 

How long will it be before the quickened conscience of Eng¬ 
land’s Christian people will heed the petition that swells up from 
fettered India and apply to Briton’s greatest colony the doctrines of 
human brotherhood that have given to the Anglo-Saxon race the 
prestige that it enjoys ? (The New York Sun). 
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MR. MORLEY ON THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA 

1 have heard a thousand times that India is an insoluble problem. 
Well, the man who runs away from problems called ” insoluble ” is 
not fit for politics. I have generally found that what is called an in* 
soluble problem is after all a problem wrongly stated. Here we have a 
new Parliament. 1 respectfully invite the new Parliament of to-day 
to look at the India of to-day with a clear, firm and steadfast gaze. 
I have only been in office a very few months, but I will say of 
myself-—and I hope it will not seem egotistic—that 1 have lost no 
opportunity of placing myself in contact with as many people as 
possible from India, people of every type, of every class, likely 
to take every different point of view. I have seen native rulers from 
India—“ dusky faces, in white silken turbans wreathed ”—^and 1 
sometimes think we made a mistake in not attaching the weight we 
ought to, to these powerful Princes, as standing forces in India. 
Then it has been my business to hear all I could learn from those 
military officers who keep watch and ward along our frontier among 
the ^erce border tribes. 1 have seen what is called the “sun-dried 
bureaucrat” and I have found that what is meant by that phrase is 
a man eminent for experience, for knowledge, and for responsibility 
faithfully and honomably discharged. I have seen soldiers, travellers, 
and journalists, and I have kept up a continuous and most useful 
and interesting correspondence with the Viceroy. Again I hope the 
House will not think it egotistic, but I want them to know why I 
have any right to take any view at all as to the situation in India 
If I were to say that on the strength of these conversations, many 
and long, I pretend to know all about India, I should be foolish. 
I do not dogmatize. The man who dogmatizes at all is not, I 
suspect, the wisest of men. But the man who dogmatizes about 
India—^and I throw this out for this afternoon’s discussion—is a 
pure simpleton. I throw that out p^miscuously. I have done my 
best to read the signs of to-day in lihdia, and it is for the India of 
to-day that the Government and this House are responsible. I do 
not believe for a moment that, because you have a comparatively 
new Viceroy and a new Secretary of State, that is enough to make a 
crisis in this vast dominion. What 1 seem to discern are not at all 
the symptoms of crisis. I do not see or hear demands for violent or 
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startliag new departures. What I do see is a stage reached in the 
gradual and inevitable working out of Indian policy, which makes it 
wise and in the natural order of things—and I do not at all despair 
of securing the noble lord’s agreement to this—that we should 
advance with a firm, courageous, and intrepid step some paces further 
on the path of continuous, rational improvement in the Indian 
system of government. 

A NEW SPIRIT 

Every one—soldiers, travellers, and journalists—they all tell us 
that there is a new spirit abroad in India. Be it so. How could you 
expect anything else ? You have now been educating the peoples 
for years with Western ideas and literature. You have already given 
them facilities for communication with one another. How could you 
suppose that India would go on just as it was when there was little 
higher education and when the contact between one part and another 
was difficult and infrequent ? How could you think that all would 
go on as before ? As for education, let the House think of this 
little fact. There is this year a Senior Wrangler from India } and I 
was told by the Master of Trinity that he was Senior Wrangler after 
two year’s residence, when all others in the class had three years? 
residence. I mention that, as showing that you cannot go on narrow¬ 
ly on the old lines. We should be untrue to all the traditions of 
this Parliament and to those who, from time to time and from genera¬ 
tion to generation, have been the leaders of the Liberal party, if we 
were to show ourselves afraid of facing and recognizing the new spirit 
with candour and consideration. I said something about the Indian 
Princes. It is a question whether we do not persist in holding these 
powerful men too lightly. Then there is the Congress. I do not 
say that I agree with all that the Congress desires ; but, speaking 
broadly of what I conceive to be at the bottom of the Congress, 

I do not see why any one who takes a cool and steady view of 
Indian government should be frightened. I do not at once conclude 
that, because a man is dissatisfied and discontented, therefore he is 
disaffected. Our own reforms and changes have been achieved by 
dissatisfied men who were no more disaffected than you or I. If 
there be disaffection—and there may be some—I will not, as far as 
I have anything to do with the Government of India, play the game 
of disaffection by exaggerating the danger or by overreadiness to 
scent evil. I am not going, and I hope the House is not going, to 
be easily frightened when it finds such a state of things, together 
with other facts which are no doubt disagreeable. But that is what 
politics are. There is a constant ebb and flow of feeling in the 
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countries where there is any political life, and this shows that politi¬ 
cal life is stirring in India. I deprecate this bandying between 
different schools of Indian opinion of charges and epithets. One 
says, * Sun dried bureaucrats,’ and the other says, ‘pestilent agitators.’ 
But the duty of the Secretary of State and of the House of Commons 
is to rise well above that sort of thing. An observation—a just 
and salutary observation—has been made that we should adopt, not 
a mawkish or maudlin sentimentality, but a manly desire to understand 
and comprehend those over whom, for good or for evil, we 
have undertaken to govern. We have not ourselves to blame for 
the great division that separates the European from the native 
Indian. But there is a root of statesmanship as well as of humanity 
contained in the lines “ Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, affections, and passions ? ” That is what 
I should like to make the foundation of the education of our com* 
petition-wallahs. It was well said once that “ great thoughts come 
from the heart ”—a beautiful expression, but I should like to add to 
it a little prosaic rider of my own—great thoughts come from the 
heart, but they must go round by the head. And now 1 come to 
close quarters. In all that I have said I shall not be taken to 
indicate for a moment that I dream you can transplant British ins¬ 
titutions wholesale into India. That is a fantastic and ludicrous 
dream. Even if it could be done, it would not be for the good of 
India. You have got to adapt your institutions to the conditions of 
the country where you are planting them. You cannot transplant 
bodily the venerable oak of our constitution to India, but 
you can transplant the spirit of our institutions^the spirit, the 
temper, the principles, and the maxims of British institutions. All 
these you can transplant and act upon and abide by. You cannot 
give universal suffrage in India,and I do not insist that India should 
be on the same footing as our self-governing Colonies like Canada. 
In the debate on the Indian Council Act in 1892 in this House 
Mr. Gladstone said :—“ In all these proposals for improved govern¬ 
ment in India the Government of India must have the carrying out 
of those proposals.” That is what he said, and I believe more and 
more from my own experience that 4 a proved view. I rejoice, and 
I believe the House will rejoice, thal I am authorized to announce 
on my full responsibility that the Government of India is in thorough 
sympathy with the necessities of the day and of the hour. I only 
want the House to know that we are in earnest in the direction that 
I have indicated. I hope there will be no hurry or precipitancy 
either on the part of the bureaucrats or of the agitators. If there is 
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it can only have the effect, the inevitable effect, of setting the clock 
back. The very limited amount of time given to the discussion of 
the Budget in Calcutta has hitherto been rather a scandal. Then 
there is also the question of the moving of amendments to the 
proposals of the Viceroy and his advisers. Then there is the exten¬ 
sion of the representative element in the Legislative Council—not 
the Executive Council, but the Legislative. These are three points 
bearing closely upon our discussion to-day, and I am glad to say 
that the Governor-General is about to appoint a small committee 
from his Executive Council to consider what reforms in this direction 
can be expediently carried forward. I have every reason to believe 
that I shall before the end of the Session have a despatch from 
the Government of India empowering me to state to this House 
the definite results at which the Governor-General and his committee 
have arrived. In regard to the question of the employment of Indians 
in the higher offices, I think a move—a definite and deliberate move 
—ought to be made with the view of giving competent and able 
natives the same access to the higher posts in the administration 
that are given to our own countrymen. There is a famous sentence 
in the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 which says:—“It is Our 
further Will that so far as may be, Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in Our service, 
offices, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa¬ 
tional talents and ability duly to discharge.” I think those words 
“so far as may be” have been somewhat misinterpreted in the past. 
I do not believe that the Ministers who advised Queen Victoria 
in framing one of the most memorable documents in all our history 
meant those words to be construed in a narrow, literal, restricted, or 
pettifogging sense. I do not believe that Parliament ever intended 
this promise of the Queen’s should be construed in any but a liberal 
and generous sense. The Governor-General of India to-day is, T am 
glad to say, a man of a firm texture of mind. I do not believe the 
Governor-General has any intention of riding off on a narrow inter¬ 
pretation of a promise which was as wise and politic as it was just. 
I do not know if there is any case in history of an autocratic, per¬ 
sonal, or absolute government co-existing with free speech and free 
right of meeting. For as long a time as my poor imagination can 
pierce through, for so long a time our government in India must 
partake, and in no small degree, of the personal and absolute ele- 
mait. But that is no reason why we should not try this great 
experiment of showing that you can have a strong and effective 
administration along with free speech and free institutions, and being 
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all the better and all the more effective because of free speech and 
free institutions. That policy is a noble one to think of, but the 
task is arduous; and because it is noble and because it is arduous, 
1 recommend the policy, of which I have only given a broad out¬ 
line, to the adoption of the House. 


THE TIMES ON THE NEW PROBLEMS IN INDIA 

From his speech upon the Indian Budget it is clear that Mr. 
Morley has grasped the fact that our relations witli India are enter¬ 
ing upon a new phase. The Government of India is confronted 
with problems of a new order. The questions with which Viceroys in 
the past have had to deal were mainly of a material kind ; internal 
peace had to be maintained and equal laws administered, roads, 
canals, and railways had to be built, and famine relieved. One by 
one these problems were successfully solved by the patience and 
devotion of the Indian Civil Service ; but the very success of the 
Indian administration has raised questions of another order. The 
diverse races inhabiting the Indian continent have been brought to 
some sort of consciousness of political unity j they have learnt the 
equality of all men before the law ; they have been taught to recog¬ 
nize the dignity of freedom and the nobility of patriotism ; by these 
and a multitude of subtle suggestions they have been inspired to 
demand a share in the government of their country. This is no 
accidantal by-product of the British connexion with India ; it is an 
end to which every act of our administration is daily and hourly 
pointing. The Brahman and the Sudra, the Englishman and the 
Indian, stand before the tribunals on a footing of visible equality, 
which is intelligible to the least imaginative rustic. We have thrown 
open to the educated classes a literature every page of which is full 
of the praise of liberty and patriotism. 

To secure the circulation of the ideas which our literature begets, 
we have introduced the printing press and the daily newspaper, and 
conceded full liberty of speech and of the press. And lest the people 
should fail to catch the teaching of t^e facts before their eyes we 
have on two memorable occasions%one out of our way to declare 
that no Indian should by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour be precluded from holding any office in the 
Government for which he is qualified. The peoples of India would 
have been less than human had they not taken these lessons to 
heart, had they not, after more than half a century of such teaching, 
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begun to ask their rulers for a larger share in the government of 
their country. This is what the educated minority are actually doing, 
and the slow response which has been made to that demand is the 
cause of that discontent with the British connexion and of that im¬ 
patience of the existing system of administration which is the most 
ominous cloud upon the horizon of Indian politics. The difficulties 
which the Government will have to face in the near future will be 
difficulties arising out of the necessity of meeting this new spirit 
and reconciling the satisfaction of its legitimate aspirations with the 
maintenance of Imperitd authority. Patience, sympathy, and politi¬ 
cal sagacity will be needed to encourage the centripetal and restrain 
the centrifugal tendencies of Indian politics and stimulate the growth 
of Imperial patriotism. But though the task is a difficult and delicate 
one, it is surely not beyond the capacity of the Services which have 
achieved the daily miracle of our Indian Empire. But in order to 
ensure success it must be frankly acknowledged that Inbian politics 
have entered upon a new phase and that the demand of educated 
Indians for a share in the government of their country is one of the 
most important factors of the new problem which awaits solution. 



NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

Speaking at a meeting of the members of the East India 
Association, Mr. Gokhale said the dissatisfaction in India with 
the existing system of administration had been for some time past 
rapidly growing and they had now so reached a stage when it was 
necessary for the rulers, if further alienation between the two sides 
was to be prevented, to make a bold and statesmanlike attempt to 
win back the confidence of the educated classes of the country. 

* • 

• 

Dr. T. Cooke, c.i.e., who was for twenty-eight years Principal 
of the College of Science at Poona, has been working at Kew since 
1901 on a local “ Flora of Bombay,” intended as a handbook or 
Indian officials and others interested in the vegetation of the 
Presidency. The book is a complement to Hooker’s “ Flora of 
British India,” to which reference is made throughout; Watt’s 
Dictionary of Economic Products of India” is also frequently 
qouted. Five parts have already appeared, and have been well 
received both by expert botanists and non-scientists. The sixth part 
is in the press and is shortly expected and the whole work will 
be completed before 1908. 

* * 

# 

The following narrative related by one of the most famous 
Tamil ” savants ” shows the eclectic character of Hinduism, or 
rather Demonolatry. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the Travancore lines were attacked by the British, an English 
officer was severely wounded, and he was carried across country 
towards Palamcottah. He halted for several days at a certain place 
en route, and there he died. The natives, fearing the evil influence 
of his “ manes,” erected a shrine over his grave and made offering 
of what they had observed the English officer seemed most partial 
to, viz., “ brandypawnee ” and cherodjfs, the equivalent for which 
in the local bazaar was arrack and tobacco. In this way an un¬ 
suspecting Englishman was added to the Hindu Pantheon. 

* « 

* 

The annual report of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj for the year 
1905 shows a steady progress of this excellent organisation. As is 
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well known, the Society was established in 1878 with the object 
of prop^ating the principles of Brahmoism and of uniting all 
Brahmos and Brahma Samajes in India under one commen organisa¬ 
tion on a constitutional basis. Working on these broad lines the 
association has succeeded in enlisting the sympathy and co-operation 
of a large number of theistic organisations. In its ranks there are 
men and women representing all provinces of this country and the 
principal races inhabiting it. During the year under report 18 
Samajes were represented on the General Committee by members 
elected by them, and two Samajes were formally associated with 
the S. B. S. bringing the total number up to 41. Besides, there was 
a large number of Samajes which, though they neither sent re¬ 
presentatives nor were formally associated, gave and received 
help in all important matters affecting the common interests of 
Brahmoism. 

• ♦ 

The commercial correspondent of the Pioneer writes: “ In 
a recent report of the Geological Survey of India there is an 
interesting account of the Panna diamond fields of Central India. 
Historically, this country is believed to be the original home of the 
diamond, the mines of Golconda being synonymous with untold 
wealth, and from them it is supposed that the famous Kohinoor 
wns extracted some three-and-a-half centuries ago, the earliest 
diamonds dating some twenty-five years previously. Of late years 
India has quite retired from the field as a precious stone producer 
to any extent or value, but from the account given it should be 
worth the while of a small syndicate to take up these diamonds, and 
work them systematically, though it is said that neither in lustre nor 
price do the stones found compare with the yield of the South 
African fields. The methods, however, now in vogue mean merely 
superficial treatment, following the lines which have been in vogue 
for centuries, with the probable result that the strata containing the 
most valuable deposits of stones are not reached. From a geological 
point of view there are said to be ‘diamond bearing conglomerates 
over several areas,' which would admit of deep shaft sinking, and 
systematic mining under competent control being carried on 
profitably.” 

« * 

* 

The closing of Coopers Hill College removes from this country 
one of the landmarks of British engineering, for it is an institution 
which has played an honourable part in the development of India, 
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Egypt, South Africa, and indeed of almost every one of the King’s 
dominions beyond the seas. Founded in 1871 by Sir George Chesney, 
it rapidly increased in importance, and before its doom was 
pronounced, in June, 1904, it attained to the position of being the 
premier engineering college of the Empire, and it was without a rival 
in the world. Tliroughout thirty years of activity as the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, it gave to India the exact type of qualided 
British engineer that its illustrious founder and first president had 
desired that it should produce; for the author of “Indian Polity” 
was aware that the training and associations of Coopers Hill men 
would require to be such as would result in the production of a 
corps of civil engineers capable of taking their share in administrative 
duties, and he laid the foundation accordingly. Time alone can 
justify or condemn the precipitous measure which resulted in the 
subversion of this institution, but it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing regret that the step should have been taken upon evidence 
that was so unconvincing, and against the advise of those to whom it 
is the custom to attribute the closest acqaintance with the needs and 
aspirations of India (The London Times). 

• « 

There are just now two schools of opinion in England on the 
matter of the frontier defence of India and the chance of a Russian 
invasion of this country by land. The Newcastle Chronicle voices 
the opinion of one school in the following terms :— 

“ The question of the defence of India is by far the greatest that 
faces us. Attack from the sea we have to fear and guard against 
in other places, but it is on the Indian frontier alone that we need 
provide on a large scale against assault by land. And it would be 
dangerous folly to assume, because Russia has been defeated in one 
part of Asia, that she will abandon her age-long scheme in another. 
Indeed the debacle in Manchuria may well serve as an incentive 
to her to find compensation elsewhere. Only those who have shut 
their eyes to the most recent events of history will contend that 
Russia can only advance in one direction at the same time. Through¬ 
out the attempt to absorb China |he progress towards India was 
never stayed, and while the grim trag^y of the Far East was being 
played the railway from Orenburg to Tashkent!, which is without 
commercial excuse, and has none but a military meaning, was being 
completed.” 

The other school finds adequate expression in the following 
arguments advanced by the London Tribune 
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“ If the white garrison, which has been doubled since the Mutiny, 
and increased by 16,000 troops in the last five years, is mainly, as 
we are told, a force designed to check rebellion and maintain order, 
does its expansion correspond to any new menace or any growth of 
disaffection ? Even if it be true that the Bengalis have been goaded 
into the beginnings of disaffection, they are not a race which un¬ 
derstands the use of arms. It is not Impeiral needs or native unrest 
which explains the increase. It marks our growing anxiety at the 
spectacle of Russian expansion ; it is the numerical measure of the 
jealousies of two Empires and their competition for supremacy in 
4 sia. If that is the explanation, it is full of hope for the future. A 
defeated and nearly bankrupt Russia is incapable of any challenge 
to our position in India : a free and Liberal Russia will be busied 
with other and better aims. Meantime the preoccupations of the 
bureaucracy and our alliance with Japan authorize us to begin 
without delay the work of retrenchment and readjustment.” 

* * 

» 

Regarding Mr. Morley’s passionate remonstrance with Mr. Kclr 
Hardie on the motion of placing the Secretary of State for India’s 
salary on the English Estimates, the Manchester Guardian makes 
the following sane observations :— 

“ The surest way of increasing the Secretary of State’s power of 
control over the Indian Goveniment is to increase the control of 
Parliament over him, and the most obvious way of doing that is to 
transfer the cost of the India Office from the Indian Exchequer to 
the English. We are sorry Mr. Morley resisted a proposal that would 
have had the effect of greatly increasing his power for good. The 
reason that he gave—namely, that it was necessary to keep India out 
of the vortex of party—is manifestly inadequate, because it would 
apply with equal force to the Foreign Office or the Admiralty. 
Besides, so long as the party system holds, Parliamentary control can 
only be exercised through party, and to talk of keeping India out of 
the vortex of party is virtually to deny the Parliamentary respon¬ 
sibility which is the root fact of Indian government. Perhaps Mr, 
Morley will see Ids way later to take this view j in the meantime his 
declaration in favour of general debates on specific Indian subjects 
is valuable. We quite agree that Parliamentary control should be 
exercised, not over the details of government, but rather over the 
generjil tendencies of oui' Indian policy.” 

* * 

* 


II 
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Mr. James Cassidy contributes to the July number of the Indian 
Magazine an interesting paper on a remarkable and little known 
library—the Library of the India Office in London. Its beginning 
dates back to the days of the old East India Company. In i8oi, 
according to a Minute, it was resolved that all printed books at 
present dispersed about the house and warehouses, not in use in 
the several departments, be deposited ” in this Library, which was 
thus initiated. During the hundred years that have passed since 
the constitution of the library, vast treasures both in manuscripts 
and printed books have come into its possession from the East, by 
gift, purchase, or otherwise. The Burmese collection, said to have 
been presented by the King of Burma, is unequalled in many 
respects. It cossisted originally of about 1,150 numbers, out of 
which 800 are now missing, having either been looted during the 
war or lent out at the time when the library was removed to the 
India Office. But one of the most curious objects in the whole 
collection is the “ Register of Tippu Sultan’s Dreams.” These, it is 
said, he caused to be recorded every morning; they were then 
interpreted to him, and, when it pleased him, he guided himself by 
them ; when he did not care to pay attention to their purport, he 
ignored the revelation. Close by are also the same monarch’s 
“ memoirs ’’—a complete scroll of minute manuscripts, beautifully 
illustrated and, when rolled up and inserted into its tiny case, 
scarcely larger in circumference than a lead pencil. Here, too, is 
an important collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, known as Dr. 
Biiuhler’s, and awaiting the man who will decipher and translate 
them. [TAe S/atesman.] 

• • 

• 

** It is is of course difficult,” said the Hon. Mr. Gokhale to a 
Daily News representative on the eve of the last Budget Debate in 
Parliament, “ to indicate where a start can be made in the reform 
of a system which has practically, with few intervals, stood still for 
nearly a century, but I may say that the lawlessness and irres¬ 
ponsibility of the officials in Eastern Bengal should at once be dealt 
with. Then, while it is impossible, perhaps, completely to annul 
the Act of Partition, it should be modified on the lines suggested 
by Sir H. Cotton. 1 have sketched out on ‘a half-sheet of note- 
paper’ our principal and immediate demands. They are as follows : 

(1) “ Advance in self-government. The enlargement of our 
Legislative Councils, an Ihcrease in the proportion of their elected 
members, and a widening of their functions. 

(2) “ Admission of qualified Indians to the Secretary of State’s 
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Council and to the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

(3) “ A large substitution of the economic and equally efficient 
Indian agency for the costly' foreign agency in the public service, 
especially the judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service, and in the 
higher branches of what are known as the minor services, such as 
education, medical, police, excise, opium, customs, post office, 
telegraph, forest, survey, engineering, and others. 

(4) “Cautious but steady improvement of our position in the Army. 

(s) “ Decentralisation of district administration and extension of 

municipal self-government. 

(6) “ Administrative Reforms. Separation of judicial from exe¬ 
cutive functions. 

(7) “ Reduction of military expenditure ; also ol the heavy cost 
of the civil administration due to the higher branches of the public 
service being a virtual monopoly of Europeans, so as to set free 
funds to be devoted to the following objects ; 

(a) “ Elementary education, which should be made free at once 
throughout India and gradually compulsory ; 

( 3 ) “ Industrial education ; 

{c) “ Improved sanitation for the poor ; 

(/f) “ Further reduction of the salt tax ; 

(e) “ Measures fot the relief of agricultural indebtedness, and the 

improvement of the cultivator’s material condition generally.” 

« * 

* 

Mr. J. Knowles writes to the London JDatfy News :— 

“ Sir,—The Hon. G. K. Gokhale complains of the comparatively 
small amount spent on elementary education in India. He tells us 
of the one school in five villages, etc. Now, I think that things are 
better and worse than one would at first think. They are better so 
far that the Indian Government are anxious for education. They 
are worse in the actual facts that the illiteracy of the labouring 
classes is worse than statistics show them to be. 

“ Space forbids or I would prove this. Anyhow, we may take it 
that out of 300 millions, over 259 millions are unable to read or 
write. Out of 4,665,145 aboriginals, males, I find that 18,942 are 
said to be able to read—or i in 246. Out of 4,615,322 females 
only 672 are able to read—or i in 6,869. There are worse records, 
for in one place only i woman in 10,000 is able to read. 

“ I doubt if half of those in the tables are really able to read well 
enough to get much good, and still more if they have three small 
books apiece. 
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“But why should the Hon. G. K. Gokhale lay all this at England's 
door when the great hindrance is of Indian creation ? I allude to 
the frightful alphabets India employs. There are over 10,000 of 
the most intricate and difficult types the world ever saw employed 
in the vernaculars, and there are not sixty-four simple sounds in 
the whole lot of them together. The syllabaries of the Indian 
alphabets are an advance upon the Assyrian cuneiforms, but they 
are 2,000 years behind the simple and purely alphabetical letters of 
Greece or Rome. 

“ I'he Hon. G. K. Gokhale and others have a remedy in their own 
hands which would do more to remedy the illiteracy of India than 
millions sterling spent ifpon the present vernacular alphabets. Let 
them go back to the ancient, royal, simple, adequate alphabet of 
Asoka, from which all the Indian alphabets are derived, and let 
them use the letters of that alphabet for all the languages and 
dialects of India in a purely alphabetical manner. Then learning 
to read, instead of being a task of months or years, may be made 
easier in India than any where in the world.” 

* • 

• 

In recent years the mortality caused by consumption in the 
larger towns of India, especially in the presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, has been exciting anxious attention. Regis¬ 
tration of causes of death is, in the absence of skilled death 
certification, admittedly imperfect and unreliable; but, such as it is, 
it appears to indicate a serious and increasing tuberculous mortality. 
In Calcutta, a spcial investigation in this matter has been made by 
the officers of the plague department, and the resnlts for the year 
igoS have been displayed in an interesting note submitted by Dr. 
T. Frederick Pearse to the municipality. The population of 
Calcutta is 847,796 } males 562,596, females 285,200. The number 
of Hindus is 551,462; males 361,176, females 19,286; and of 
Mohammedans 249,939; males 174,117, females 75,^22. These 
two clases constitute about three-fourths of the population of the 
city. The report takes no cognizance of other classes. The facts 
as regards mixed races would have ^en interesting, but probably 
there were difficulties in the way of Ascertaining them. The number 
of deaths caused by phthisis in 1905 was found to be 1,648, or r.g 
per 1,000. In England the rate is 1.3, in Bombay 3.8, and in 
Indian gaols t.96. Calcutta therefore presents a higher rate than 
European cities, and one much lower than Bombay and Indian 
prisons. An exceptional age and sex constitution is held to account 
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for the comparatively low rate. The death-rate for males was 1.4, 
and for females 2.86. For Hindus 1.8, and Mohammedans a.8; 
for Hindu males r.4. and females 2.4 ; for Mohammedans males 1.6, 
and females 4.6. The excess of mortality among females, especially 
Mohammedan females, is most striking. In England the death-rate 
of males is higher than that of females. The proportion of cases at 
early ages is also higher in Calcutta than In England. Dr. Pearse 
attributes the excess of female mortality to “ deficiency of fresh air.” 
He finds that the proportion of cases is higher in huts than in 
houses. The average number of persons to a room is 2.41 in the 
former and 1.72 in the latter. An elaborate series of tables shows 
the mortality according to wards. A map indicating the situation, 
size, and boundaries of these wards would have been very helpful; 
but the figures support the conclusion that crowdings, particularly 
of Mohammedans, is associated with excessive prevalence of the 
disease. The report is interesting and useful, and ought to compel 
the municipal authorities to tackle the housing problem in earnest. 
Unfortunately the landlord element is largely and influentially 
represented in the municipality, and the Health Department has 
consequently encountered unconquerable opposition in its efforts 
to obtain reforms in building regulations by which the essential 
preventive means—more space and air—may be secured. {The 
British Medical Journal) 

• * 

* 

Surgeon-General George Evatt suggests the following com¬ 
promise of the Partition Question in the columns of the I-.ondon 
Tribune :— 

“ May I, as one who has sef'ted many years in India and been 
interested in Indian problems, offer some remarks on the important 
problem of the future of the Bengal Province ? 

“ I propose to raise the Bengal Province to a Governorship, not 
confined to the Indian Civil Service as a matter of routine, but, like 
the Governorships of Madras and Bombay, open to Imperial 
statesmen. I would delegate to the two Lieutenant-Governors 
within their districts certain special local responsibilities and powers, 
but would have over them a Bengal National Council under my 
proposed Governor of Bengal dealing with questions affecting all 
Bengal. 

" In fact, I would make Bengal into a Dominion like Canada, 
and have the Lieutenant-Governors subordinate, as in Canada, to the 
Governor of Bengal, and not directly to the Governor-General and 
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Viceroy of India. This is perfectly feasible, and would be a step 
towards a greater decentralization of Indian government, the one 
greatly needed requisite in India’s future. By acting as I suggest 
Mr. Morley would not throw over the Government of India, but 
would reduce its action to defined boundaries, and still keep Bengal 
in its national life intact. This would go a long way to satisfy 
Bengal. 

“Anyone who looks at all below the surface in India must see that 
a dissatisfied Bengal gravely reacts on the peace and well-being of 
India, for her sons are found scattered everywhere over the Indian 
Empire, and always in positions where they can greatly influence 
administration and opinion. I know that already the effects of 
dissatisfaction in Bengal are spreading into districts far away from 
that province, and hence the certain need of further consideration 
of the matter, whatever the India Office may say. 

“ I am entirely unable to see why the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab—the United Provinces, Burmah, and now the two 
Bengal Lieutenant-Governorships—should be given over absolutely 
and entirely into the hands of bureaucratic oflEicials chosen out of 
the very closely organized Indian Civil Service, exceedingly narrow 
in its numbers and its outlook, and as little in touch with English 
public opinion and English modern ideas as it well can be. I 
propose at this grave crisis to begin in Bengal that process of dis¬ 
establishment of bureaucratic Lieutenant-Governors now existing 
over so large a tract of our Indian territory, and just as Ceylon or 
Singapore or Hong Kong can have English statesmen appointed as 
Governors, so I would throw open the provincial Governorships of 
India to the Empire as a whole. It is by this means that the message 
of peace and comradeship from the English democracy to their 
awakening brethren, the Indian people, will pass in a definite 
manner, and great good will result to India and to England.” 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

^11 

Two more soap factories have blen started in Calcutta this 
month, and their outturn will be put in' the market early in 
September. One of these factories, The National, is owned by 
Dr. Nilratan Sircar, the leading Indian Medical Practitioner of 
Calcutta and the Secretary of the recently-established Bengal 
Technical Institute. 
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We are glad to find that Messrs. K. M. Dey, & Co., the well- 
known firm of clothiers of Calcutta, are promoting another Cotton 
Mill this side of the country. There is room enough for any number 
of such Mills in Bengal and the name of Messrs. K. M. Dey & Co., 
is a guarantee pf success. We have no doubt enlightened Bengalees 
will not miss this opportunity of investing money in this safe 
enterprise. 

« » 

« 

The use of cheap aniline dyes by Indian artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen is a danger against which more than one lover of genuine 
Indian art has sounded a note of alarm. Some time ago the Amir 
of Afghanistan forbade the import into his territory of carpets 
coloured with aniline dyes. The Kashmir Durbar has taken a step 
which will, it may be hoped, go a long way to save various beautiful 
arts for which the Vale of Kashmir is famous from deterioration or 
destruction. The Durbar has decided to charge a heavy (45 pet 
cent) duty on all aniline dyes at the frontier, and at a certain 
distance within the frontier to confiscate and at once destroy them. 

• 

• • 

One of the main schemes of the Railway Board is to have rolling 
stock built in part in India, which will give manufacturing firms in 
this country an opportunity for tenders for the construction of wagon 
frames and bodies. The experiment will also be extended to State 
lines, tenders being received up to 25 per cent of the total number 
of wagons sanctioned for construction yearly, while axles, wheels, 
etc. will be obtained by each railway administration on indent from 
Home and be supplied to contracting firms. From what the Board 
have seen of the big workshops on the lines they have traversed, 
they feel satisfied that rolling stock of the best quality could be 
turned out in India, although the steel would have to be imported. 
The wagon-building industry would make rapid progress in meeting 
orders which the Board guarantee. 

* 

* * 

Cigarette smoking appears to be increasing as rapidly in India 
as elsewhere. In the last financial year 666 million cigarettes were 
imported into Caltutta, and this is an increase of 82 millions, or 
14.3 per cent., on the previous year’s figures. The demand for 
cigarettes is reported to be constantly increasing, and had not the 
Swadeshi movement temporarily checked the demand in the second 
half of the past year the rise in imports would, it is asserted, have 
been even more marked. The Customs Collector’s report corrects 
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the impression that the native consumer is prepared to sacrifice 
quality for quantity in selecting his smokes, for the imports of the 
cheaper qualities from China and the Straits have declined while the 
more expensive American varieties have increased considerably. 
Attractive packing, careful blending and curing, and the further ad¬ 
vantage of prize coupons, are said to have helped to swell the trade 
in the American cigarette. 

* • 

Statistics to hand show dhee more how prominently Belgium is 
forging ahead in the markets of the Indian Peninsula. In 1905 all 
Continenlial competitors were out-distanced, Belgium being well 
ahead with supplies of manufactured goods, totalling ^£'2,700,000, 
this being another record advance. Iron and steel ware, window 
glass, and glass ware generally constituted the supplies mostly in 
favour owing to their cheapness and excellent quality. The export of 
cotton goods form Belgium to India has risen from ^60,00 to 
;^8o,oooand *5,000 in the past three years. There are also fair in¬ 
creases in the figures for paper, matches, and candles ; but crystallized 
sugar, as to which confident hopes had been formed as a result of the 
convention, proved a disappointment. Austrian competition has 
forced all other countries out of the market, and the Belgian totals 
are now altogether insignificant (The London Tribune), 

• • 

• 

Although India ranks as the second largest producer of man¬ 
ganese ore, and the exports this year are expected to reach nearly 
250,000 tons, it is only within the last three years that India has 
come to the front in this connection. Of this rapid development the 
causes have been the increased demand for the mineral in the manu¬ 
facture of special steels, the decreased .Spanish supply, and the 
temporary set-back to the Russian manganese industry on account 
of the war. With the revival of the Russian output and the increasing 
importance of the Brazilian supply, the production in India may 
possibly decrease. At present mining operations are confined to the 
Madras Presidency, the Central Provinces, Central India, and 
Mormugao, in Portuguese India, and the Government of India 
Survey Department, who have just lompleted an exhaustive survey 
of the known deposits, report very favourably both as regards quality 
and quantity of the mineral available in these regions. So far the 
terra mining can hardly be applied to the industry, as with the excep¬ 
tion of a deep cutting at Kamptee, in Nagpur, all the workings are 
surfacial—mere quarries, in fact. The method of working is also open 
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to great improvement Over 70 per cent, of the Indian manganese 
is exported from Bombay. 

« • 

* 

The increasing consumption of tea by Indian natives is discussed 
by a writer in the Government’s “Trade Journal.” In a small and 
backward Satpura district there are four towns, with a population 
aggregating 14,000, in which tea is sold, but the annual value of the 
sales is only Rs. 1020, the consumption per head being not more 
and possibly less then 2 ozs. per annum. However the sale of tea 
among natives is, the writer thinks, undoubtedly increasing and 
likely to become extensive. The custom of drinking tea was practically 
unknown among natives up to 12 years ago. Government servants 
were the first to be taken up; and it is at present in somewhat of 
this class. Gradually its use extended to village landlords, and even 
to the more well-to-do cultivators and village officers, especially 
within the last three years, the example of railway irrigation em! 
ployees having materially assisted its introduction. Some cultivating 
castes have a special liking for it and drink it even three and four 
times a day. A large market among the villagers would add im¬ 
mensely to the prosperity of the tea industry, and it is wonderful 
that no pains are taken to extend the sales. The packing of the tea 
in hrnidy and attractive packages-—not at present done—would assist 
the sale. 

• » 

In a report on India’s cotton mills, the United States Consul at 
Bombay (Mr. W. T. Fee) makes some extraordinary statements 
concerning the treatment of the native millliand. He says :— 

The conditions and standard of labour in the cotton mills in 
Bombay are the lowest in any Asiatic country. Since the installation 
of the electric light, the mills, which formerly used to work 
from sunrise to sunset, have begun working from five in the 
morning to eight in the evening with the same set of opera¬ 
tives, with only half an hour's stoppage in the middle of the 
day ; and as the mill industry of Bombay is at present in a flourish¬ 
ing condition, there is a growing tendency among some of the 
millowners to prolong these hours of labour. This they are evidently 
emboldened to do, as there is no provision in the Factory Act 
restricting the hours of employment in any one day in a factory of 
male operatives over the age of fourteen years. Mr. Romanji 
Dinshaw Petit, an extensive employer of mill labour, is quoted by the 
Consul as saying that “the conditions of labour in the Bombay 
mills at present reveal a degrading and disgraceful spectacle of 
cold-blooded inhumanity.” 
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Mr. Anandamohan Bose 

On August 20 last passed away from this 
world Mr. Anandamohan Bose, one of the 
most prominent makers of modern India and 
the most cultured and patriotic Bengalee of 
his generation. The first Indian to get through 
the Mathematical Tripos of Cambridge, for a 
long number of years the presiding genius of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, an institution which 
he was mainly instrumental in bringing into 
existence, the father of the City College and 
the joint-founder of the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, one of the earliest elected members 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, the friend 
and occasional adviser of the most popular 
Viceroy India ever had, a most distinguished 
syndic of the University of Calcutta and 
President of the XIVth Indian National 
Congress,—Mr. Anandamohan Bose’s life 
covered all the various activities of Indian life 
for over quarter of a century. Intellectually 
and morally a great giant, and instinct with 
emotion and enthusiasm, he was a source of 
inspiration and an example unto his educated 
countrymen all over the country and his loving 
and affectionate nature spread sweetness and 
light all around him. Politics and Education 
were the passion, and |eligious devotion and 
piety the breath, of his life. Straight like 
an arrow, steadfast like a martyr and simple 
like a child, Mr. Anandamohan Bose was a 
prince among men and one of the beloved of 
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the gods. Any country in the world would be 
the poorer for the loss of such a man, but 
poor India cannot expect his place to be filled 
up for many a long day to come, 

« * 

« 

Mr. Justice Budruddin Tyabjee 
In the death of Mr. Justice Budrudin 
Tyabjee of Bombay, India has lost another 
great son. Mr. Tyabjee was the first Indian 
to be called to the English Bar and his honesty 
and independence as a practising lawyer and 
latterly in the Bench of the High Court of 
Bombay won for him a unique position in 
the Western Presidency. He not only identified 
himself with all the popular movements of 
his time but had also the courage of his political 
convictions for which he was rewarded by 
being called upon to preside over the 3rd 
Indian National Congress held at Madras 
in 1887. His interest in education and social 
reform was keen and life-long. He was a re¬ 
presentative Mahomedan and commanded the 
respect and esteem of his co-religionists all 
over India. Mr. Tyabjee breathed his last 
in London where he had gone for a rest. 
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THE CHANGING RELATIONS BETU'EEN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA 

To the pages of the July number of the Hindustan Review, 
Mr. S. H. Swinny contributes an eminently readable paper under 
the above head, though, we confess, we cannot subscribe ourselves 
to many of the views taken by the writer. On behalf of the English 
nation, the writer boastfully claims to have conferred immense 
benefits on India. According to the writer, the English people 
have put an end to our internal wars, established a pure and en¬ 
lightened judicial system, substituted integrity for corruption in the 
public administration, introduced all the facilities and material im¬ 
provements of western civilisation and by reason of their ‘superior 
morality’ have been esteemed as the protectors of the poor and the 
oppressed and the impartial arbiters between rival sects and opposing 
interests. 

In the next place the writer proceeds to show that the last 150 
years of British rule in India may be divided into periods distin¬ 
guished by considerable differences of aims and ideals, of methods 
and results ; that these were dependent on the principles in vogue 
in Great Britain and the situation in India ; and that there is every 
appearance of the passing away of one such era and the substitution 
of new methods of Government more in accordance with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time. 

Public opinion in Great Britain, says the writer, has undergone 
great changes in regard to India. The Europeans who established 
themselves in India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
favourably disposed towards the Indians for reasons more than one. 
The general tone of public opinion in Europe was not inclined to 
treat contemptuously the Hindu civilisation of the day. The French 
philosophers were then eager to exaggerate the learning and taste 
of the Hindu Society and even in Brif|in itself Johnson and Burke 
greatly identified themselves with the cause of India. But in spite 
of these facts, this era of sympathy did not last long. 

Mr, Swinny considers the actual era of sympathy to have begun 
last century with the administration of Lord William Bentinck. 
The friends of India in the eighteenth century had not dreamed of 
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revolutionising the life of the people. They had wished to make 
no attack on the ancient customs of the country, or rather, they had 
made it a charge against the British administration that it had not 
sufficient respect for the venerable institutions of India. The 
reformers of the nineteenth century began from a different stand¬ 
point by suppressing the practices which were revolting to European 
morality. After the year 1813, Christian Missionaries became potent 
agents in the Europeanisation of the country. The theory of most 
of the enlightened administrators was that the Indians, though 
immensely behind Europeans in education and morality, were human 
beings after all, with a capacity for rising under proper training to 
the heights already reached by the British people. The Indian was 
capable of learning the exact sciences just as much as the English. 
But the supposition that it was desirable to uproot all the traditions 
ofindian life was certainly most ill-founded. The writer admits that 
this period of hope and goodwill has had lasting fruits but it was 
sure to provoke a re-action. Curiously enough, the reason for the 
annexation of Indian States was oftentimes attributed to the exag¬ 
gerated blessings of British administration. * If the salvation of 
India lay in British justice and western education, the more India is 
brought under those beneficent influences, the better.’ 

The writer thus accounts for the indifference of the British 
people in the affairs of India : 'The British Empire has taken the 
place of the British islands in the public imagination. Of this 
Empire, the majority of the inhabitants are Indians and India is the 
typical instance within the Empire of a Government carried on by 
Imperial methods in the old meaning of the term. Nevertheless, 
so alien is militarism and despotic Government to the traditions and 
civilisation of Britain, that the Imperialists have been forced to put 
in the forefront of their policy, not the three hundred millions of 
India, but the ten or eleven millions of British descent in the self- 
governing colonies. The colonial ideal has no place for despotic 
Government, no matter how benevolent and enlightened. The 
effect of the prominence given to the colonies has been to with¬ 
draw the attention of the British public from India as the chief 
constituent of the Empire and to lower the estimation of the Indian 
people.’ 

In conclusion, the writer holds out cheering hopes for India and 
thus sums up his position. ‘ The political situation both at home 
and abroad is rapidly changing in a way that is full of hope for 
India. The signs of the approach of a new era are everywhere ap¬ 
parent. It remains to be seen whether the present rulers of our 
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Indian Empire have sufficient foresight to bring about these changes 
by an orderly development, or whether they are to come as the re¬ 
sult of a painful contest, to be ultimately imposed on Anglo-Indian 
statesmen by the pressure of the new forces and the new ideals 
which are becoming more powerful everyday.* 


THE HISTORIAN FERISHTAH 

Mr. Hedayetulla contributes a short but excellent biographical 
account of this great Mahomedan Historian to the Bhadra number 
of our vernacular contemporary of the Prabaski. We make the 
following notes from the article under notice : 

Ferishtah was born at Astrabad on the bank of the Caspian Sea 
in the year 1570. A German scholar, however, goes twenty years 
back to ascertain his date of birth. The real name of Ferishtah was 
Mahommed Hind Kassem Shah. His father, Golam Ali Hind Shah, 
was a man of considerable wisdom and erudition. In course of 
time, Golam Ali came out to India as a tourist with all the members 
of his family and settled himself at Ahmednagar during the reign of 
Murtoza Nizam Shah who appointed him as the guardian-tutor to 
his son, the Prince Miran Hossain. At this time Ferishtah became 
the fellow-student of the Prince. 

Golam Ali, however, breathed his last within a short time after 
he settled at Ahmednagar. But this cruel bereavement could put 
no obstacle to the educational progress of Ferishtah whose guardian¬ 
ship was then taken up by Murtoza Nizam Shah himself. Intelligent 
and industrious to the desirable extent, young Ferishtah succeeded 
before long in gaining the heart of the chief who appointed him to 
the command of his body-guard. 

But this state of things too was not long to last; for in the year 
1587, the Prince Miran dauntlessly deposed his decaying sire and 
ascended the throne of Ahmednagar. Ferishtah’s very life was 
endangered in the skirmish that took place in this connection. For- 
turutely for all lovers of the history of India, he was saved by the 
Prince who himself was killed in the course of a destructive dissen¬ 
sion after the lapse of a year. 

At this time Ibrahim Adil Shalt was the reigning chief of 
Bijapur. His prime-minister, Dilwar Khan, greatly appreciated the 
sterling qualities of Ferishtah who was appointed to a high post in 
the army of the Bijapur Slate. Time went on and a war broke out 
between Buthan Nizam and Jumal Khan over the throne of Ahmed¬ 
nagar. On being appealed to, Dilwar Khan took Ferishtah as 
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his assistant and fought for Burhan against Jumal Khan, though his 
master, Ebrahim, was not at all willing to interfere in the matter. 
Delwar was defeated in the battle and fled away while Ferishtah 
was captured and imprisoned by Jumal Khan. In a short time, 
however, he succeeded in making good his escape when Ebrahim 
was making preparations in leading a campaign against his own 
disobedient Minister, Delwar Khan. Ferishtah, who, by this time, 
became thoroughly convinced that Ebrahim was his real master, 
forsook his patron, Delwar Khan, against whom he now took up 
arms on behalf of Ebrahim. 

During the next few years following this event, Ferishtah was 
engaged in compiling the great work for which his name is now 
so famous. Ebrahim Adil Shah encouraged him with a vast 
sum of money to collect the necessary materials and requested him 
to see that his History may not turn to be a meagre publication like 
the Rowjai-us-safa by Bukhshi Nizamuddin. Ferishtah is said 
to have gathered his materials from thirty-six different master-works 
besides twenty additional books of comparatively less importance. 
In 1596 he completed his account of the Bijapur dynasty. At his 
thirty-fourth year, he had to accompany the Bijapur Princess, 
Sultana Begum, to Ahmednagar. Subsequently, after the marriage 
of this Princess with Shahjada Daniell, he was again required to 
escort her to Burhanpur. 

In his history, Ferishtah has described the Fort of Rhotas to be 
the best fortification in India. An account of Badakshan is also to 
be found in his work. When he was forty-one years old, his great 
work was finished at Nowrus, three miles to the west of Bijapur, 
where Ebrahim removed his capital. This is why the history of 
Ferishtah is otherwise known as Nourus Nama. He himself called 
his work Guhan-i-Ebrahim but the most popular name of the 
history is Towarikh-i-Ferishtah. Ferishtah’s history is divided into 
a dozen chapters the last of which gives a highly interesting account 
of the ancient saints of India. Owing to the indomitable energy 
of the late Mr. Briggs we are now in possession of a faithful transla¬ 
tion of this invaluable work. 

Ferishtah was a born genius. He was a man of unstinted moral 
character possessing a frank and magnanimous heart. Faithfulness 
was perhaps the best trait of his character. By reason of his having 
possessed this rare virtue, he was often considered to be fit for res¬ 
ponsible duties by the chiefs of Bijapur and Ahmednagagar. The 
year of his death is not known, but it might safely be considered 
that he was not living after the year 1611. 
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An ‘Indo-Anglian’ puts forth A Plea for a Better Understanding 
between the Rulers and the Ruled in India in the course of an article 
published in the July number of the Indian Review. The writer 
begins with a scathing reference to the pernicious doctrine preached 
by Rudyard Kipling that the East and West can never meet 
According to the writer, the majority of young English men land 
on the Indian soil with hazy notions of Indian life, with a determi¬ 
nation not to take any interest in it. During the period of their pro¬ 
bation in the various services, Englishmen learn to keep aloof from the 
Indians and look at every Indian question through the tainted glasses 
of prejudice and racial pride. They seldom touch a book on Indian 
literature or religions, and know very little of its past greatness and 
the present condition of society among its various peoples. They 
come out to this country steeped in the notion of the superiority of 
the West and with a spirit of haughtiness and conceit. 

The writer proceeds to show that it is possible for the East and 
the West to meet, and that Kipling's doctrine is not only false but 
against all notions of commonsense and is inconsistent with the 
teachings of history, as well as the lessons of civilisation, past and 
modern. A young Englishman comes out with more or less fixed 
notions unfavourable to the development of sympathy and fellow-feel¬ 
ing and thus has a bad start; but he proceeds further in his career 
under circumstances which, in the majority of cases, turn him into a 
'prejudiced, narrowminded, irritable little Tin-God.' He comes in 
contact with the lowest, the poorest, the most ignorant and often the 
criminal set, and those he has to deal with in business or official life 
are, to a degree, servile, and oftener than otherwise, wanting in 
straightforwardness and self-respect. He never gets a glimpse of an 
Indian home of respectability, he hardly ever mixes socially with any 
Indian gentleman of position and worth. The Indian womanhood 
is to him an invisible world. His ideas of the people of this country 
and their civilisation are derived from servants, clerks, criminals 
and especially the lower orders who are undoubtedly the bulk of 
the population, but are not the represent^ves of the Indian society. 
He takes in impressions quickly, and it is the duty of those Indians 
who are desirous of promoting a better understanding, to give him 
occasional glimpses of true Indian life and show him the other side of 
the shield which is so often hidden from his view. In the opinion of 
the writer, both Indians and Anglo- Indians are equally responsible 
for this deplorable state of affairs. The majority of respectable 
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Indians are, by their disposition, social manners, customs and habits 
of speech, not particularly anxious to seek the society of Europeans. 

According to the writer, social life among the Indians may be said 
to be non-existent except, perhaps, amongst the Anglicised Indians, 
members of the Brahmo Samaj and the Parsis. Ainongst the ortho¬ 
dox classes of Hindus and Mahomedans, there is none. To bridge 
up the obnoxious gulf of difference between the rulers and the ruled, 
the social instinct, says the writer, must be developed to some extent 
amongst the Indians Secondly, the Indians should cultivate self- 
respect. Also he should cultivate acquaintance with Englishmen 
for the sake of friendship only and not with any motive, be 
straightforward and direct, and develop amongst his own people 
a social and clubbable life so as to acquire habits of pleasant 
social intercourse. He should take a wider view of existence, 
take interest in spheres of thought and activity not directly his 
own, and cultivate a few hobbies. He should try and interpret the 
East to the West. He should admit Englishmen, be they officials, 
missionaries or merchants, to important Indian social functions, 
invite them to have an inner view of Indian society and thus awaken 
in them an interest for India and Indians. 

The position of the Indian women is a great obstacle in the 
growth of a more cordial understanding between the two races. The 
writer admits that the situation cannot be altered all at once. The 
English women have an important part to play in the matter, and 
unle.ss a greater number amongst them come forward to help their 
Indian sisters, the difference between the two communities will con¬ 
tinue for ever. The difficulty of language, the writer hopes, will solve 
itself in time. It is regretted that our rulers never think of returning 
the hospitality of the people which they so often enjoy. Viceroys, 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors could do a great deal in 
promoting social intercourse by inviting Indians to social functions 
and suitably entertaining them. The writer also suggests that the 
wives of European office-holders should give purdah parties to Indian 
ladies. The Congress, the Swadeshi and similar other movements, 
the writer thinks, have done much of late to widen the gulf 
and accentuate the race feeling in India. Yet the writer con¬ 
siders it possible to bring about an improvement, if only a 
few of the leaders of both Indian anti Angltj-Indian communities 
could foster the growth of a better understanding through the 
means of a pleasant social intercourse on the lines indicated 
by him. It would be the height of absurdity to adhere to 
self-sufficiency and say that East is East anti West is Wfjst. 
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Date. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 

1G06 


2. A heavy rainfall is reported from the Punjab. 

3. The Signallers of Samastipur and Muzaffarpur go on strike. 

4. In a speech made at the Independence Day Banquet in London, 
Mr. Bryan, the American Democratic Leader, dwells upon the necessity of 
the whites educating the Indians to a nobler conception of life. 

5. In a letter to the London Times, Mr. Brodrick declares that the 
proposed wholesale reductions in the Indian Army will make the richest 
nation in the world a general laughing-stock. 

8. The Government decide to alter the designation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve and to hold a portion of it in silver in India. 

9. The Calcutta High Court directs that the fine of Rs. 200, imposed 
upon Mr. Surendranath Banerjee by Mr. Magistrate Emerson of Barisal, 
under Sec. 228 I. P. C., be remitted. 

10. A serious outbreak of Cholera is reported from Secunderabad. 

11. The Hon. Mr. Gokhale reads a remarkable paper on “ Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India” before the East India Association, London. 

12. Referring to the Sylhet Execution, Mr. Morley observes in the 
Commons that the proceedings taken by Sir Bamphylde Fuller in that 
connection have fallen short of the ‘e.Kact standard of official duty whi'^’i 
the Indian Civil Service for so many generations had so no >iy 
maintained.’ 


13. An important Government Resolution in connection with the re¬ 
organisation of the Political Department is published at Simla. 

14. The Railway from Ceylon to India is reported to be completed. 

15. The Talukdars of Oudh submit a memorial to the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment on the important subject of amalgamating the Allahabad High 
Court with the Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Oudh, 

16. An influential Mahomedan meeting is held in College Square, 
Calcutta, to protest against the proceedings of the Chandpur authorities 
in having forcibly broken up a Swadeshi meeting there. 

17 - A serious case of Frontier Outrage is reported from Lahore. 

19. The Maharaja of Kashmir inaugurates a Hindu College at 
Srinagor, 

20. The Indian Budget is discussed in the House of Commons. In 
introducing the Budget, Mr. Morley delivers a sympathetic speech. 

21. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee dies at Croydon, England. 

22. The Bengalee staff of the E. I. Railway go on strike. 

23. A terrible disaster occurred at Bombay resulting in the wreck of 
the pilot Schooner. 

the schod^* Lahore Medical students on strike are permitted to rejoin 


25. The Bengal Technical Institute is opened this day. 

j ‘connection with the Fifteenth Vidyasagar Anniversary, Mr. 
orendranath Sen, President of the Bengal Social Reform Association 
question'' speech at the City College on the widow remarriage 

28. Cholera is reported to be raging virulently in Bombay. 
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Reflections on Men and Things 

By the Editor 

Mr. John Morley can no longer be regarded as the Sphinx of 
Indian Politics. He has now broken his silence and 

MR. JOHN 

MORLEY spoken out his mind. On the motion of going into 

Committee on East India Revenue Accounts, Mr. 
Morley went over a considerable ground of Indian Politics and Eco¬ 
nomics, made some very important statements, and concluded by 
enunciating the policy which he intends to pursue in the government 
of India in the future. Mr. Morley’s exposition was clear and 
definite and marked by no hesitating declaration, no confusion of 
attitude so usual with political utterances of the kind. 

The speech has been generally regarded by both tbe parties, and 
all sections of the Press, in England as a memorable utterance—a uni¬ 
que performance—fully justifying the choice of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in entrusting the Indian portfolio to Mr. Morley’s 
hu- Some publicists who were at one time the most unsparing 
crit.,.'. of Mr. John Morley’s Irish policy are now going into hysterics 
over this pronouncement and belauding the Indian policy of 
this political philosopher. Liberal thinkers and pressmen are con¬ 
gratulating Mr. Morley for extending the principles of that great 
party to the governance of England’s eastern dependency, and 
between the Liberals and the Conservatives there seems to be a 
sort of a Greek chorus of approval of Mr. Morley’s first Indian 
Budget speech in the House of Commons. 

It is indeed so difficult to appraise the Speech at its true value,— 
in places it is so promising, in others so disappointing—that the 
chorus of approval with which the speech has been greeted in 
England appears to be a little mysterious and confounding. But it 
is no good trying to unravel the mysteries or the secrets of English 
political life nor has the party point of view much interest for us at 
so great a distance across the seas. 

We shall therefore let English opinion alone and examine Mr. 
Morley’s speech from the Indian point of view and see how far his 
various statements are correct and what tbe policy enunciated by 
him really means and how far it goes. 

Mr. Morley does not go over tbe whole ground of Indian politics 
and economics but makes some very significant statements on the 
land revenue, forest revenue, railways, the balance of trade, and the 
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military expenditure, of India. We shall now concern ourselves with 
some of these statements. 

The revenue from land bulks largely in Indian finance and no 
educated and well-informed man would believe that 
Statemeod?^** it ‘has gone up by 500,000 because the pro¬ 
ductive value of the land has increased and more 
land is brought under cultivation.’ No doubt, thanks to irrigation 
and the clearing of forests, the acreage under cultivation is growing 
every year in India, but the widening of the total cultivating area 
doi;s not exactly account for the increase specified by Mr. Morley. 
The greater part of the increase in the land revenue, it is not at all 
difficult to find out even from official blue-books, is owing to 
enhanced assessments in most parts of the country, where the per¬ 
manent settlement does not obtain, rather than to increased cultiva¬ 
tion. It is a pity that Mr. Morley does not app>ear to be very 
much well-informed on the subject of the Indian land-tax, but no 
one could expect him to have studied this intricate problem within 
the few months he has come to the India Office. If, however, 
Mr. Morley will remain at Whitehall for a long time, this question 
will have to be squarely tackled by him and treated with sympathetic 
consideration. 

On the question of the forest revenue Mr. Morley waxes quite 
warm and says ; 

“The State foiesls of India cover an area of 250,000 square miles, and 
66,000,000 cubic feel of timber from the State forests have been cxiiacted, and 
there has been an increase in tlic forest revenues in five years of more than 
^ 600,000. I cannot wonder that those who are concerned in these operations 
look forward with nothing short of exultation to the day when this country will 
realize what a splendid asset is now being built up in India in connexion with 
these forests.” 

The forests, no doubt, are a splendid asset to the Indian State 
but at what enormous sacrifice Mr. Morley probably does not 
known. As the of India pertinently observes “ we should 

have been glad if he (Mr. Morley) had recognised the always 
lurking possibility that a growth in the forest revenue may possibly 
synchronise with encroachments upon popular rights and upon 
small privileges and amenities upon which the people set much 
store.” How we wish that, before indulging in a vainglorious boast 
of the kind quoted above, Mr. Morley had studied the effects of denu¬ 
dation of forests upon rainfall and on the storage of water in the 
soil and its consequent fertility and the hardships imposed upon 
the poorer classes of the people by cruel laws which deprive tliem of 
tho only available fuel in many parts of the land, 

It is, however, when he comes to mention the case of the 
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Indian railways that Mr. Morley throws his hands up in joy. 

‘ The most important tributary,’ says Mr. Morley in a spirit of 
exultation, ‘ of the stream of revenue so copiously fed from 
so many affluents is the Slate Railways. I make a present of 
that fact to my socialist friends below the gangway opposite.’ 
But the humour of this splendid passage is lost when one 
remembers that the people do not represent the State in India and 
that whatever profits are derived from the Railways here go to 
British investors as dividends and interest paid on debt and share 
capital. The Investors' Revietv refutes this proposition of Mr. 
Morley in the following trenchant way ;— 

“ To llu- masters of India these railways are doubtle.ss a source of great profit. 
They enable the products of the Indian Peninsular to be hurried out of the 
country, so that its Government may be the better able to meet its onerous and 
increasing charges payable in London. Dcnibtless also the expenditure of 
,^250,000,000 of capital on their construction, almost entirely drawn from this 
country (England), has resulted in the distribution f)f large amounts in wages to 
workers in India ; bul in the long run these iron roads, wholly in alien control and 
owned abroad, must exerci.se an inpoverishing influence, because the profits arising 
from them are not retained in India. Every year an increasing proportion of the 
surplus production of the Indian people is required to meet the charges imposed 
by the capital sunk in these railways, and on the whole, and in the long run, they 
maiy not he worth the rent paid.” 

Referring to the success of the State Railways, Canals and the 
Forest Department, Mr. Morley almost seemed to say that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is a satisfactory experiment in State Socialism. In 
another place he mentions the State Revenue of India as the ‘national 
income.’ What is there for an acute politician like Mr. Morley to 
confound the revenues of British India with the income of the 
I)eople or to describe the Government of India as a State Socialism ? 
Nothing certainly that lies on the surface. The Railways are 
generally owned by British shareholders, the Forest and the Irrigation 
Departments are principally manned by Europeans, and the interest 
on loans incurred for their construction go to alien pockets. India 
also affords the melancholy and miserable spectacle of a country 
where a rich government co-exists with a poverty-stricken people 
and where the prosperity of the State confers no direct benefit upon 
the nation. In the political laboratory of India, many experiments 
have been made but never has socialism been given a trial. Where 
then does socialism come in under the circumstances we donot see. 

We are, however, far from saying that the Indian Railways, Canals 
and the Forests are all so many unmitigated evils. There are no 
doubt some politicians who think that way and hold extreme views 
on the matter. But it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
enormous indirect benefits accruing to the people from the impetus 
given by the Railways to the development of Indian trade, to the 
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multiplicity of agricultural and manufacturing produce of the land, 

and, last though not least, to the widening of the area of cultivation. 
Nor is it possible to ignore altogether the blossoming of the wilder¬ 
ness in many parts of India owing to extensive and gigantic irrigation 
operations. The Forest, to all intents and purposes, is an industrial 
enterprise of the State and adds to the wealth of India in as much as 
it saves in time several thousands of trees all over the country from 
going to rot as mere waste produce of the soil. But all these, we 
regret, do not justify the position of Mr. Morley and cannot be made 
use of as presents for his ‘ socialist friends below the gangway 
opposite.’ 

Though a staunch follower of Richard Cobden, Mr. Morley has 
never been much of an economist any time of his life, and we there¬ 
fore forgive him the ignorance he has betrayed in justifying the 
excess of exports over the imports of India. With a free or 
an extensively large manufacturing country, excess of exports over 
imports means affluence and prosperity in as much as that country 
produces and sells more than she needs buy or consume. But with a 
subject people who have to meet the home charges of an alien govern¬ 
ment, from the salary of the Secretary of State to that of the 
humble charwoman, this means anything but prosperity. The 
favourable trade balance of India is necessary, and is automatically 
adjusted, to cover the drawings of the India Council in London 
on the treasuries in India and other obligatory remittances. No 
economist has, therefore, any reasons to gloat over the excess of 
our exports over the imports, and, under our existing relations with 
England, this excess, as Mill predicted, is bound to be permanent. 
May we venture to point out to Mr, Morley that a similar 
and almost a parallel state of things existed when Rome was 
mistress of the world and Sicily, Spain, Egypt and also Britain 
exported to Italy much more than they imported from the land of 
their conquerors ? What that balance of trade proved to those 
unfortunate countries need not be recounted here, as every student 
of history is expected to be familiar with that story. 

Regarding the military expenditure of India, Mr. Morley does 
not seem to know his mind. He calls it the shadtnv in the Indian 
Budget but he probably feels he cant help it. As to the recent 
increase of British officers in the Army to the tune of looo, Mr. 
Morley says that it ‘is a large and costly addition, but I will not 
argue it now.’ However, as Mr. Morley has not himself committed 
to any definite policy or any line of action in this matter, judgment 
may well be suspended for the present. In the meantime it is impos- 
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sible to ignore the significance of the following passage which comes 
nearly to a pledge :— 

“ There is the enormous question in which Radicals in old days used to be 
deeply interested, and I see no reason why those not Radicals should not be 
interested in it—namely, the partition of the expenditure and cost of military 
operations between India and England. I have a very shrewd suspicion that 
.partition of charge is not in all respects equitable.’’ 


Having so far discussed some of the more important statements 
made by the present Secretary of State for India, 
® we would now like to point out some of the most 
important omissions in his speech. Mr. Morley com¬ 
pletely ignored the vexed and turbid question of the Partition of 
Bengal, though there was an amendment before him on the subject ; 
and on the great administrative need of the separation of judicial and 
executive functions he had also not a word to say. The great scarcity 
in Eastern Bengal, now deepening into famine, did not draw from 
him even a word of sympathy, far from the promise of any relief, 
and the phenomenal ignorance and illiteracy of nearly 260 millions 
of people out of a total of about 300 millions failed to evoke 
the protest which might naturally be expected from a man so 
thoroughly identified with learning and culture as Mr. Morley. 


In only one short passage in his long speech does he mention 
the subject of education at all, and the words that “ I have 
some views of my own about education and I should very well 
like to have this House decide the issues that that question opens ” 


are too vague and misty to allow much hope to be built upon. The 
points of omission noted above appear significant enough in a speech 
meant to be a comprehensive survey of Indian Administration 
and wc mention the fact for all what it may be worth. 

But all Mr. Morley’s statements and omissions pale into insigni¬ 
ficance before the absorbing question of a liberal 
of policy to be pursued in India, The portion of 

Mr. Morley's speech in which he enunciates a 
policy for India on behalf of his party, and which is reproduced in 
this number under the section of ‘ Notable Views,’ is at once the 


most graceful and interesting pronouncement made on an Indian 
subject in Parliament ever since the Government of India was 
transferred to the Crown. With the instinct of a statesman he goes 
into the very heart of things and sets his case in a way which 
irresistibly appeals to all classes of people. The. diction, lucidity, and 
grace of style with which this portion of the speech is couched at 
once shows the hand of one of the deftest literary craftsmen of 
England of today and does one’s heart good to study. 
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Evidently Mr. Morley does not belong to the class of politicians 
which cannot correctly read the signs of the times and, meeting them 
every day of their life, will not rect^nise them. ‘ We should be 
untrue,' says Mr. Morley with great force, ‘ to all the traditions of 
this Parliament and to those who from time to time and from 
generation to generation have been the leaders of the Liberal Party, 
if we were to show ourselves afraid of facing and recognising the new 
spirit with candour and consideration.’ He feels and recognises the 
stirring of ‘ political life ’ in India,—a fact which is so conveniently 
ignored by the Curzon school of politicians—and does not see why 
any one who ‘ takes a cool and steady view of Indian Government ’ 
should be frightened of the Indian Congress. Mr. Morley does not 
look down upon the dissatisfied patriots of India as ‘pestilent agitators,’ 
for be holds that ‘ our own reforms and changes have been achieved 
by dissatisfied men who were no more disaffected than you or I.’ 

.So far as the statement of the case goes, Mr. Morley shows an in¬ 
sight into modern Indian life which no other statesman of his genera¬ 
tion, not having seen India, could acquire in so short or time. But it 
is not this rare insight which does Mr. Morley half so much credit 
as his bold revolt from the policy of complacent inactivity which has 
guided Whitehall for nearly the last 30 years. The breaking away 
with the prescriptive traditions of the India Office bespeak an amount 
of moral courage and righteous determination to do justice to India 
to which no parallell can be found in the whole range of contem¬ 
porary history. It is a pity that Sir Henry Cotton and his friends 
do not appreciate the true import of the declaration that you ‘ cannot 
go on narrowly on the old lines ’ and that the time has come when 
‘ we should advance,’ we are quoting Mr. Motley’s words, * with a 
firm, courageous and intrepid step some paces further on the path of 
continuous, rational improvement in the Indian system of Govern¬ 
ment.’ 

In pursuance to this change in the spirit of the dream, Mr. 
Morley has offered a constructive policy of civic development for 
India, and to prove the sincerity of his intentions he has already 
taken a vigorous initiative. The most notable step taken by him is the 
repudiation of the ‘narrow, literal, restricted and pettifogging’ interpre¬ 
tation put by Lord Curzon on the famous passage in Queen Victoria’s 
memorable Proclamation of 1858 which says : ‘' It is Our further 
Will that, so far as may be, Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely and impartially admitted to offices in Our service—offices 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their educational 
talents and ability duly to discharge.” Mr. Morley is' an honest 
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politician who has the courage of his convictions and does not 
preach what he is not prepared to practise. And as a sequel 
to this generous construction of the Queen’s wishes, Mr. Morley 
promises to give to “competent and able natives the same 
access to the higher posts in the administration “that are (now) given 
to Englishmen. This is not all that Mr.. Morley has to offer to 
educated Indians for securing their co-operation, and ensuring 
their participation, in the government of this country. Mr. Morley 
further promises some technical reform in the representation 
and procedure of the Viceregal Council and has appointed a small 
Committee to carry his wishes through. Then a hope is held out 
to us of a further reduction of the salt-tax and an equitable ap- 
por tionment between England and India of the expenditure 
and cost of military operations beyond the frontiers of this 
country. 

Thus far is Mr. Morley prepared to go and no further. His 
vision of the future government of India seems neither wide nor clear, 
and he lacks the wisdom of the prophet and the seer. The flight 
of imagination which inspired Bentinck and Macaulay to dip into 
the future and draw a picture of a self-governing India is conspicuous 
by its absence in the intensely prosaic temperament of Mr. Morley. 
He does not think that there should ever be in India much scope for 
popular government and that autocracy, tempered by free criticism, 
is the ideal government for India, now and ever. Here is what he 
says on this subject 

“ I do not know if there is any case in history of an autocratic, persona], or 
absolute government co-existing with free speech and free right of meeting. For 
as long a time as my poor imagination can pierce through, for so long a time our 
government in India must partake, and in no small degree, of the personal and 
absolute element. But that is no Reason why we should not try this great 
experiment of showing that you can have a strong and effective administration 
along with free speech and free institutions, and being all the better and all the 
more effective because of free speech and free institutions.” 

Poor Mr. Morley, he expects the impossible to happen in India 
and does not see that the days of bureaucracy are already being 
numbered. It is the maddest quixotism to think that benevolent 
despotism will successfully resist the great waves of popular and 
national sentiment ‘as long a time as our imagination can pierce 
through’. It is a pity that so cultured a statesman like Mr. Morley, 
the friend and colleague of Gladstone, the disciple of Cobden, 
the biographer of Burke, the admirer of the French encyclopediacs 
and one of the leaders of modern English democracy, should 
have been taken captive by the bureaucrats of India and com¬ 
pletely hypnotised by them. 

Mr. Morley's great partiality for the bureaucratic hierarchy of 
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India seems to be an intellectual legacy from his great teacher, John 
Stuart Mill. So great has been the early influence of Mill over the 
present Secretary of State for India that no amount of philosophical 
■radicalism of the latter-day has been able to wipe it off from 
his mind. But Mill’s defence of the Government of India no 
longer holds good to-day. In Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone we 
read : *' England has been able to rule India, Mill said, because 
the business of ruling devolved upon men who passed their lives 
in India and made Indian interests their regular occupation.”* 
Things have completely changed in India since the days of Mill, 
and there is no class of Englishmen now who “ pass their lives in 
India and make Indian interests their regular occupation.” With 
Europe brought next door to him by steamer and cable, the 
average Englishman looks upon India less as a home than as a 
temporary workshop. ‘ This prevents him from acquiring,’ as the 
Outlook so pertinently observes, ‘or caring to acquire a real know¬ 
ledge of the native mind and from forming those semi-paternal re¬ 
lations to the people of his district that were the saving clause of 
the old system.’ He makes his money in the vineyard of India, 
earns his promotion and pension, and gets back home as speedily 
as possible. * The future of India,’ says Mr. Sidney Low, an authority 
whom Mr. Morley himself describes as a competent political observer, 
^commonly interests him but little. A sailor, paid off at the end of a 
voyage, does not greatly concern himself with the subsequent career 
of the ship he has left.’ With the condition of Indian life and the 
relation of England to India so much changed since the days of 
John Stuart Mill and with the Civil Service and the people both 
dissatisfied, is it not strange to find Mr. John Morley asserting 
that the Government of India is ‘not an inert and lifeless bureaucracy 
of official machinery but a great vital scheme of government ? ’ It 
surprises us to find Mr. Morley still clinging to an obsolete and ex¬ 
ploded theory of government and shutting his eyes out against the 
light of the coming day. 

But whether Mr. Morley’s vision enables him to see the 
future or not, signs are already appearing in the Eastern sky 
which portend the doom of absolute rule, despotism and bureau¬ 
cracy. The transplantation of ‘British’ institutions wholesale into 
India or, for the matter of that, into any other country of Asia may 
be a ‘fantastic and ludicrous dream,’ but the whole of Asia, includ¬ 
ing India, is awakening to the consciousness of a need for respon- 


• Mr. Morky’s Life of Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 284. 
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sible and popular government. Persia is the second Asiatic country 
which has very recently promised a constitution to its people, 
and China, to the surprise of all Europe, has determined to follow 
suit. If Japan, China and Persia will all have some sort of con¬ 
stitutional government, Mr. Morley may rest assured that India will 
also have it, in spite of the British. The wisdom of the ostrich 
will serve England in no good stead when instructed and advanced 
India will demand a popular franchise and a government ‘based 
upon the people’s will.’ There is no room in politics for trying to 
keep the rising sea at bay, and any attempt of that nature is bound 
to be covered with the disappointment which filled Canute with pain 
and surprise several centuries ago. 

If England will not help India to establish self-government on the 
Colonial lines, she will not have a long time to hold her sway in this 
country. For educated India—and what’s today the opinion of the 
educated classes is bound to filter down to the masses tomorrow—is 
beginning to realise the truth of the dictum so nobly expressed by 
Mr. Morley’s chief in the present Liberal Cabinet that ' no govern¬ 
ment, however good it may be, can ever be a substitute for self- 
government.” And yet a greater man than Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the late Mr. William Gladstone himself, laid down 
the proposition to be taken to heart by all people whom it might 
concern that “ it is liberty alone which fits men for liberty.” This 
proposition, like every other in politics, held Mr. Gladstone, has 
its bound but “ it is far safer than the counter doctrine, wait till they 
are fit.” We hope the above two propositions laid down by two 
of the most distinguished Liberal Premiers of England will effec¬ 
tually dispel for ever from Mr. Morley’s mind the idea that “ our 
Government in India must partake, and in no small degree, of the 
personal and absolute element.” 

We will conclude this criticism of Mr. Morley’s speech by 
presenting to him the following refreshing prophesy made by Lord 
William Bentinck, one of the greatest Governors-General who ruled 
India under the East India Company : 

“ When they (the people of India) shall have been convinced 
of the error of this first and most criminal of their customs (the ja/r), 
may it not be hoped that others, which stand in the way of their 
improvement, may likewise pass away, and that thus emancipated 
from those chains and shackles upon their minds and actions, they 
may no longer continue, as they have done, the slaves of every 
foreign conqueror, but they may assume their first places among the 
great families of mankind ? ” 
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The scarcity in East Bengal seems to be deepening into famine 

- . . „ . conditions and neither the immediate or the distant 

Scarcity in Bengal 

and the Permanent outlook appears very hopeful or cheering. Bengal, 
Settlement. particularly Eastern Bengal, has been practically 

immune from famine for a long time past. The districts of 
Backergunge and Tipperah have sometimes been described as the 
granaries of Bengal. It seems to be an irony of fate that these 
two districts of Bengal should be the first to be smitten hardest 
by the present famine. As seems likely, there is no chance that this 
part of the country will recover for some time to come the effects 
of the present distress which in all likelihood will extend to the 
middle of the next year. 

The problem of famine in East Bengal opens up a very large 
economic question. Mr. Komesh Chandra Dutt has strenuously 
enunciated the theory that the partial immunity of Bengal from 
famine is principally owing to the Permanent Settlement, which 
enables the Bengalee ryot successfully to struggle against bad 
harvests or unforeseen circumstances. In the pages of the Indian 
World the same view has been maintained more than once by 
Mr. Satis Chandra Ray. VVe have always held this theory as 
economically unsound and historically untrue, and the scarcity 
in East Bengal to-day corroborates our view of the question and 
gives the lie direct to the theory of Mr. Dutt and his friends. 
Permanent Settlement, as we have it in Bengal, gives the ryot no 
power whatever to stay a famine when it comes, nor makes him more 
prosperous than the cultivator in any other part of the country. If 
the Bengal Zemindar had withheld from rack-renting his tenantry 
or invested upon the land for its improvement, quarter of the income 
he derives from it Mr. Dutt’s theory might have held good. But 
in 95 out of every hundred cases, he does not care a straw 
whether the land he owns might yield more if he had placed some 
money in the hands of the cultivators or remitted some of his 
rents to improve it and keep it from exhaustion. It is the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil and the copious supply of water 
that keep the Bengal ryot from famine and economic depression. 
When this fertility fails and the water-courses of Bengal begin to 
play pranks with the soil, either by refusing it moisture or by 
over-flooding it, that the Bengal peasant feels the pinch of scarcity 
and when that scarcity deepens into famine, neither the Bengal 
Zemindar nor the Permanent Settlement can save the situation. . 
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Sciatica and Kidney Disease 


Mr. K. Krishniah, whose address is C/o Mr. T. Kanniah 
Garoo, retired Hospital Assistant, 762, Manner Pillai’s Street, 
Srirangam, Trichinopoly, India, is well known and highly 
respected. He writes “ Dear Sirs: For two years I have 
been suffering from terrible urinary and kidney troubles, and 
although I went under hospital treatment, I could get no 
lasting relief. At last, urged by a friend of my father, i gave 
your splendid Doan’s backache kidney pills a trial. I could 
soon tell they were doing me good, and gradually they drove 
all the clogging impurities out with the urine. 

“ My pen fails me to express ray gratitude and delight, 
for since taking the second box of Doan’s backache kidney 
pills I have enjoyed the very best of health, such as i used 
to before my terrible illness. I can recommend Doan’s 
backache kidney pills as being buite tasteless and not 
purgative.” 

In his communication Mr. Krishniah goes on to say : “ I 
used to get sharp pains in the back ; 1 was dizzy and faint, 
and troubled with chilly sensations. On getting up in the 
mornings I used to feel very tired. My appetite was, I must 
say, extremely poor; my heart was weak. 

I hope.” Mr. Krishniah concludes, “ that you will publish 
the facts of my cure, so that it may be the means of saving 
others who suffer from the terrible kidney disease. 

" Wishing your medicine every success, I remain, yours 
sincerely, (Signedj K. Krishniah.” 

Doan’s backache kidney pills are Rs. 2, a box, or 6 boxes 
for Rs. 10. Of all chemists and druggists, or direct from 
the proprietors, the Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, England, post free on receipt 
of price. 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE INDIAN PRESS 

We have just succeeded in a difficult and delicate experinjent. 
Fifty German journalists, including in that number forty editors-in- 
chief of the leading* journals in the German Empire, have just 
returned from England where they had spent ten days as the guests 
of the Anglo-German Friendship Committee. They all declare with 
one consent that the visit has removed many misunddfstandings and 
has contributed greatly to creating a friendly and sympathetic 
interest between the English and the German peoples. They 
returned to Germany full of the idea of inviting English editors 
to make a return visit next year, and this exchange of journalistic 
hospitalities seems likely to bring forth excellent results. 

Never until this visit have the editors of German papers met 
each other within the walls of one room. Divided by fierce political 
differences they had heretofore lived apart. But as guests of their 
English hosts they became temporarily a unit, and as prospective 
hosts of their English guests, they became even more distinctly a 
corporate entity, an associated community, acting ftrough its own 
representative and elective Committee. Never before has so much 
honour been paid to editors of German newspapers, in or out of 
Germany. The German editors is not held to #ank very high in the 
aristocratic hierarchy of it militaristic state. But in England, the 
German Editor were received as if they were Princes. Their 
luggage was not molested by the Customs ofltcers. They were 
entertained l)y the King, by Cabihet Ministers, and by the Lord 
Mayor. All. that was best and noblest in the land delighted to do 
them honour. The visit was a complete, a marvellous, an unprece¬ 
dented success. As the visit grew out of a passing suggestion 
which I made some months ago in the columns of the Anglo- 
German Cmirier, it was nO sooner brought to a triumphant close 
than the thought occurred to me of making a* similar suggestion to 
the readers of the Indian World. • 
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Why should not the native press of India, following the English 
precedent, take the initiative and invite to India next December the 
editors say of half a dozen leading English organs of public opinion ? 
1 say half a dozen because I wish to be practical, and do not wish 
to impose upon my Indian confrkres too heavy a financial burden 
in suggesting to the n the advantages of offering hospitality to the 
editors of the English newspapers. I think that it is quite feasible, 
if such an invitation were given in the name of the native press of 
India, to secure a representative team of responsible British news¬ 
paper men who would feel honoured by the receipt of such an 
invitation, and who would be prepared to spend a month in India 
this winter as the guests of their Indian confreres. 

To do this would entail aif absence from their offices fora, 
period of at least two months, possibly two*^onths and a half. 
It is a big slice out of a busy man's life. If the editors make this 
sacrifice fhey may reasonably expect that their hosts will treat them 
as the German editors were treated in England. That is to say 
the visitors were freed from all financial liability. They were 
brought to England and taken back to Germany free of all ex¬ 
pense to themselves. While in England, they were boarded and 
lodged and entertained as the guests of the Committee. If the same 
thing* cannot be done in India, the idea had better remain on the 
astral plane. If the natives of India who are interested in the future 
of India do not think the suggested visit worth the cost, they will of 
course refuse to incur an expenditure which in their opinion would 
be wasted. But if they are really convinced that such a visit would 
do good, I cannot believe that they will allow any financial difficulty 
to stand in the«vay. 

• The first and most obvious advantage which would follow the 
acceptance of this suggestion is the signal demonstration which it 
would afford of the re<j,ognition of the status of the editors of the 
native press of India by the editors of^he British press at home. 
They would be at once proclaimed to be confrdres^ members of the 
same profession, antitied to rank as equals. This demonstration 
' would be much more decisive if the native editors are tUb hosts in 
the first instance and the British editors guests than if the initiative 
were taken by the other side. To be a guest dost not always imply 
equality, it may sometimes denote patronage. But to be a host 
whose hospitality we are proud to accept is a very different thing. 
The significance of such a journalistic visit to India under such 
auspices would be unmistakable. It would no doubt be fiercely 
denounced by those who hate and despise the native press _ 
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that would be only an additional proof that the suggestion is 
sound. 

The second immediate result would be to precipitate solidarity 
of the native press. The native editors of the Indian journals would 
have to act together. Indian native journalism would for the first 
time act as a unit, with a representative commntee authorized to 
speak and act in its name. AH that is to the good, and will contri¬ 
bute to increase the significance and develop the, national self- 
consciousness of the native press. 

The third result would be to excite a much keener and closer 
personal interest in the affairs of India, a much more intelligent 
appreciation of the needs of India on the *part of the editors who 
accept the invitation. than could be excited by any ofher means. 
Not even the presence in the House of Commons of half a dozen 
members for India would keep the Indian question so well before 
the British public as the existence of half a dozen British'editors 
who had been guests of native Indian editors and who had visited 
India with their hosts. 

And lastly I venture to think it would be invaluable as enabling 
the leading men in India to realize and appreciate the sincerity of 
the sympathy with which the British nation regards its Indian fellow- 
subjects, and the intensity of the detestation with which the British 
at home regard the inhuman and unnatural spirit of race ascendancy 
which is cultivated by so many Anglo-Indians. 

On all these grounds, I think my suggestion well worthy of the 
consideration of the readers of the Indian World and I shall be 
well pleased if it should meet with their approval.* 

W. T. Staad 


* A small Committee has been formed in Calcutta to carry Mr. Stead’s proposal 
through, with Mr. Norendranath Sen, the Editor of the Indian Mirror^ the 
first Indo-English daily newspaper in India as Chairman, with Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjea, Editor of the Bengalee, as Vice-Chairman, and with the Editor of 
this Review as Secretary. Editors of Indian Newspapers in sympathy with Mr. 
Stead’s proposal and willing to join the Committee are requested to kindly 
communicate with the Editor of The Indian World at their earliest convenience. 
Gentlemen desirous of contributing to the fund which is being raised for this pur¬ 
pose will please send their remittances tolthe Hon. Mr.^hupendranath Basu, (to, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) who has kindly consented to act as the Treasurer of 
the Fund. Ed. /. W. 



THE INDO-ENGLISH NEWSPAPER PRESS 

(l. THE BENGALEE PRESS) 

The history of the Newspaper Press of India is a deeply interest¬ 
ing study. No (wuntry in the world has developed its Press so 
shortly and so vigorously as India. It may partly be owing to the 
function of the newspaper^ being so congenial to the genius of the 
Indian people—the newspaper is the faithful recorder of the gossips 
of the market-place and the speculations of human imagination— 
and partly to the absence of all restrictions and censorship which so 
effectively retard the growth of the Press in most of the countries 
in the civilised world. 

One of'the wisest acts of Anglo-Indian^statesmanship of the 
nineteenth century was certainly the liberty granted to public 
writing and speaking by Lord Metcalfe. But for nearly Iialf-a-century 
since thdt famous measure, the Indians could not and did not avail 
themselves of the opportunities opened up by it. Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century the newspaper did not count for much as 
a factor in Indian Politics j but after the Mutiny the Anglo-Indian 
Press rose suddenly into prominence on account of the vigorous 
campaign of abuse it opened against the humane policy of Earl 
Canning, The Friend of India, long since incorpmrated with the 
Statesman erf Calcutta, made itself notorious under Mr, Meredith 
Townsend by its attitude of open hostility towards the Viceroy whom 
it wanted to go down in history as an object of ridicule under the 
name of ‘Clemency’ Canning. But the very sobriquet meant to cover 
Canning’s name with ridicule has proved to be just the best title 
■of that great Viceroy to ever-lasting fame. Since that day, the 
Anglo-Indian Press has been a power to reckon with ; and during 
Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty it even went the length of measuring swords 
with the then executive head of the Government of India. With 
Britannicus hounding the Viceroy almost every week in the 
hospitable columns of The Englishman, with the Pioneer, the 
premier newspaper in India, (those were the days when The Times 
of India had not become ‘ the leading journal in Asia ’), pouring 
out a volley of fire upon the devoted head of Lord Ripon in every 
issue, with the Civil and Military Gazette threatening another 
'while revolt,’ the Anglo-Indian Press attained an amount of 
im{)ortancc quite out of proportion with its numerical strepgtlf. 

The influence gained by the Anglo-Indian newspapers in Lord 
Ripon s ^ time was a great eye-opener to the people of India. They 
found out that the greatest weapon to keep even the strongest 
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Administration at bay was * agitation,’ and ‘ agitate * they would at 
all risks for the betterment of tbeir condition. Not that the people 
had never agitated before, for Rajah Rammohan Ray had a long time 
ago organised the opinion of the ‘intellectuals’ of his day either in 
support of, or in opposition to, various measures of public interest; 
but the idea of setting up an active opposition a^inst the government, 
for wringing out of its unwilling hands rights and privileges which 
the freemati enjoys in other parts bf the world, dawned upon the 
people of India only at the close of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty. This 
stirring up of public Ufe happily synchronised with an intellectual ^ 
ferment, which is perhaps the best claim of British rule upon the 
affection of the people of this country^and as the result of this new 
spirit we have the Indian National Congress on the one hand and the 
Indo-EngUsh Press on the other. 

Truly had Sir Auckland Colvin divined, on the eve of Lord 
Ripon’s departure from India, in an admirable and. outspoken 
article which he contributed to the Pioneer that (he dry bones in 
the valley would soon be instinct with life and that it would not be 
possible for a long time to keep out the Indian from his share of 
the loaves and fishes of office, of responsibility in the administra¬ 
tion of his country, and of the rights and privileges of the free citizen. 
The Indian National Congress and the Indo-English Press havf.* 
between them prepared the country and the Government to realise 
this stage of development and accept the inevitable. 

With the history of the Congress we are not concerned in this paper 
and the present condition of the Indo-English Press is sufficiently 
absorbing and important to have a whole article devoted to it. 

In the seventies of the last century, the personality of the late 
Mr. Kristodas Pal domidated the entire Native Press of India. *The 
was the organ of the Bengal aristocracy and Kristo-* 
das Pal shaped and formulated the politiQLl and public opinions of 
the Bengal and Behar i^emindars of his generation according to his 
own light. Kristodas was the friend of the Bengal nobleman as 
much as of the Anglo-Indian official, and <he tone of the Hindu 
Patriot could not therefore rise to that dignity and independence 
which was so characteristic of the Indian Mirror^ established in 1861 
by Mr. Keshabcbandra Sen and latterly edited by the late Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose. The Bengalee which was started in 1859, and was 
subsequently owned by the late Mr. W. C. Bonnetjee, came only 
to public notice in the late seventies, under Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea, and became a powerful rival to the Hind^t Patriot. For 
a long time in Bengal, up to the late seventies, the Hindu Patriot 
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represented the moderate and the official school and the Bengalee 
and the Indian Mirror the popular psurty. There was a fourth con¬ 
siderable journal in Bengal in those days,—the Reis and Rqyyat, 
which, as its name indicates, neither rej)resented the reis alone nor 
the rayyat, but both. Its politics was not strong but its style was 
racy, vigorous and spity. Mr. Sambhuchandra Mukerjee, the editor 
of this paper, who began his journalistic career with Mukerjee's 
Magazine, was a sort of a society journalist of the type of ‘Mr. Henry 
Labouchere and tbe late Mr. Edmund Yates of the Glo^e. He 
^revelled in personal attacks and jibes and was never so happy as 
when he could put his hands down upon the throat of his opponents. 
He was at once a powerful controversialist and an acute fencer and a 
keen observer pf men and things. The ranks of Indo-English 
journalism in Bengal was joined in 1878 by tfie Amrita Bazar 
Patrika which for some years previously had done a pioneer’s 
work as a vearnacular newspaper. The Patrika was converted into an 
English weekly iif order to get beyond the operations of Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, a measure which is believed to have 
been particularly designed to put it into trouble. Five years after 
the Amrita Bazar began to appear as an English weekly, the Indian 
Nation was started as an organ of cultured thought in Bengal. But 
4 ^e Indian Nation soon disappointed public expectations, though it 
was backed and patronised by such an influential official as Sir Henry 
Cotton and stood as the only exponent of positive philosophy in 
Lower Bengal. 

This was the state of the Indo-English Press in Bengal when Lord 
Ripon became the Viceroy of India. Before Lord Ripon left the 
shores of India, Mr. Kristodas Pal had died and was succeeded in 
the editorial chair of the Hindu Patriot by no less distinguished a 
public man than the late Dr. Rajendralal Mitter, a scholar and 
archaeologist of Europeai\fame. But Dr. Rajendralal was trained as 
a scholar and epigraphist and not as a pressnfan and, besides this, he 
had no heart in the business of newspaper-writing. So the Bengalee 
c^e easy first, haviifg already previously received a great phillip by 
the memorable contempt case in which Justice Norris hnd Sir 
Richard Garth sent Mr. Surendranath Banerjea to prison for two 
months, in spite of an expression of r^ret on his part for having 
likmed the former to some notorious Inquisition Judges of England. 
From that time forward, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea has been 
generally regarded by his countrymen as a great hero and martyr, 
and his journal has been seught and read in many parts of India for 
au expressioif of his opinion on all public questions of the day. 
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Since Lord Ripon’s time, the Bengaht has continued to be in 
great vogue in Bengal. It is an out-and-out Congress organ, and 
politics is the breath of its life. Its service of news of a particular 
kind is smart and up-to-date. People seem to be under the impres¬ 
sion that all that appears in the leading columns of that journal is 
written by Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. That was so, as long it was 
a weekly pa^er; but since it was convejted into a daily newspaper in 
1900, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea has only been able to contribute 
the leading article to it, though not always even that, and has left all 
the editorial notes to be done by his assistants and subs. Mr. * 
Surendranath Banerjea does not seem to have even so much time in 
his hand as to control the general policjr of his paper, for one occa¬ 
sionally finds conflicting ideas and principles canvassed in the 
leading columns and too much animus shown against people who 
donot happen to fall in with the views of the particular class of men 
whom the Bengalee represents. Besides a strange lack of the sense 
of humour and proportion, the most noticeable characteristic of this 
journal is the constant self-laudation of its editor in its columns: 
sometimes this is done most indecorously. The trial of Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea before Mr. Emerson at Barisal was likened 
in the Bengalee unto that of Jesus Christ before Pontius Pilate, 
The other day a full-dress report appeared in its columns of a’ 
ceremony in which its editor was supposed to be ‘crowned and 
annointed ’ by a congregation of Brahmins and Pandits of India. 
The frequent and flattering references always made in its London 
letters to Sir Henry Cotton and his services donot show much 
discrimination and are done to a fault. Another great fault is the 
declamatory and rhetorical style of its leading articles. It is good to 
hear occasionally ‘the hero of a hundred platform’ deliver one of his • 
orations, but you cannot stand a high-stung and emotional perfor¬ 
mance every day of your life. The articles in ^e^Bengalee^xe, ultimately 
bound to weaken your intellectual digestion—after a few days they 
begin to pall and nauseate. What one expects an^ wants in a news¬ 
paper are information and facts set down in a simple and business-like 
way, and * not homilies or rhodomontades or appeals to your 
imagination or sentiments either. These so far as the faults of 
commission in the Bengalee go: with regard to its faults of 
omission, there are also some very glaring ones. In the columns 
of the Bengalee you will very seldom find variety of subjects or 
topics, the events of Bengal now absorbing the bulk of its atten¬ 
tion. It takes a great delight in chronicling all the sm|ll beer of 
^he Anti-Circular Society and reporting at considerable length the 
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oratorical campaign againsl^ British goods. But it scarcely tells 
you what Madras and Bombay think of the new principles in Indian 
politics or of the boycott movement. Nor can you learn from its 
pages what is happening outside lndia,or anything about the general 
trend of opinion or events in other parts of the civilised world. 
You cannot expect in that journal much financial or economic 
illumination nor much interesting discussion on the literature or 
arts, or the tra^e or commerce, of India or any o^fier country. 
Social matters are anathemas to it and religion it steers clear of. 
The ideal of a modern daily newspaper is not exclusion but 
comprehensiveness, and one would find more representative selection 
of news and thoughts of the ^orld in one single issue of an Anglo- 
Indian newspaper than in six issues of the Bengalee. 

After the Bengalee^ the Amrita Bazar comes in as the second 
best Indo-English paper in Bengal. The Amrita Bazar is at 
present edfited bj Babu (he seems to hate the English word ‘Mister') 
Matilal Ghose, one of the famous brothers Ghose of Jessore, and 
has had a remarkable history. Originally a provincial print, it 
soon transferred its head-quarters to Calcutta and at once im¬ 
pressed all officials with its existence. Under its first editor, Babu 
Sisirkumar Ghose, the author of a readable Life of Gauranga, the 
* Amrita Bazar struck terror into the hearts of all wrong-doing 
officials by its fearless exposure of all jobbery and high-handed 
proceedings. When Sir George Campbell was Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, he took a fancy to Sisir Kumar Babu and consulted 
him occasionally on public measures, particularly on the first 
Calcutta Municipal Act. The coup-dlitat which translated it from a 
vernacular print into an English weekly surprised even Lord Lytton, 
and its second achievement of compelling Sir Lepel Griffin to retire 
from India has never been either forgotten or forgiven by the Indian 
Civil Service. It played to the gallery so consistently and so suc¬ 
cessfully when Sir Andrew Scoble introddbed his Age of Consent 
Bill before the Supreme Legislative Council that the brothers 
Ghose did not find the weekly shape sufficiently large to canvas 
all the ‘dangers’ of the situation. Since its conversion ifito a daily 
newspaper, the Amrita Bazar has sunk into a second-rate journal 
and lost much of the vigour of its earlier days. Its style is gossippy, 
humorous and breathes an atmosphere of the “Arabian Nights”. It re¬ 
presents no class or school of politics and is identified with no party, 
though latterly it has tried to take the Bengal Zemindars under its 
wings. Towards the InSian National Congress its attitude has been 
that of a ‘candid friend.’ Throughout its existence, it has been stead- 
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fastly foyal to one principle—exposing the wrong-doing of English 
Civilians—and this it has done more conspicuously than any other 
journal in India. But the existence of no newspaper in these days 
ran be justified on the^groxind that it is bitter against officials or 
hostile to Europeans, and in proportion it neglects other topics 
it goes down in popular estimation. When the late Mr. W. S. 
Caine was its London correspondent and when the late Mr. William 
Digby succeeded him to that post, its I.ondon letters were the most 
interesting reading in the whole range of Indian newspaper literature. 
Now its London letters are scarcely readable and never informing^. 
One of the greattjst ‘scoops’ ever performed by any Indian newspaper 
was done by it when, immediately after Lord Curzon had delivered 
his famous speech at the Convocation of the University of Calcutta 
impugning tlie general truthfulness of the Indian people, it came out 
with some extracts from his book on Korea in which he describes 
himself as speaking some lies before the Governor. • 

The Amrita Bazar is not a newspaper in the* modern acceptance 
of the term. Like the Bengalee, it does not also deal with foreign 
affairs or social and religious questions. It is extremely parochial 
and provincial iti its tone and its supply of the world’s news is very 
much limits and poor. There are two more points of similarity 
between the Bengalee and the Patrika : both of these are blind to the 
defects of Indian Society and to the wrong-doing of Indian officials, 
howsoever unpardonable and gross they may be, and both of them 
pay luimage to ‘infliienlial’ men and burn incen.se at the altar of 
wealth. Some young men of this class are believed to have been 
‘spoilt’ by these papers by extra adulation and too much fondling. 
The Patrika also shares with the Bengalee an unfortunate failing of 
extolling the services of its editor-in-chief, Babu Sisir Kumar Ghose, ip 
season and out of season and holding him up as one of the makers of 
modern Bengal and the political guide ofviven such men as the late 
Messrs. W. C. BonnerjOe and A. M. Bose. There is another matter to 
which the Amrita Bazar refers once every six months and which has 
been mentioned ad nnuseum in its pages—the Jhinkerg.icha demonslyia- 
tion, a* meeting got up by the Patrika people in tlie interior of the 
country nearly two decades ago to interest the rural population of 
Bengal in the political questions of the day. 

There is a sort ol rivalry—not always very healthy—between the 
Amrita Bazar and the Bengalee^ though paper to paper the one is 
nearly as good or as bad as the other. 'I'he Bengalee is sought for the 
opinions of Mr. Surendra Nath Banirjea, the Amrita Bazar for 
its dogged pertinacity. Mr. Surendranath is the hero of the nation. 
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Mr. Motilal Ghose and his brothers carry no influence with any 
particular class of men, far less with the rising generation. 

The Indian Mirror is a journal of a different type and Young 
Bengal read it not. But for chaste dictioij, for breadth of view, for 
penetrative insight and for freedom of all political bias, the Indian 
Mirror is perhaps the best Indo-English journal in Bengal. Nor its 
columns are open to politics and personality only. The Mirror is a 
Congress organ, but jilso deals fairly and squarely with social questions 
and religious problems and literature and arts. The great 
defect of the Mirror however is the miserably poor collection 
' of news and telegrams, the absence of first-hand reports of 
the proceedings of public meetings and law courts, and the 
great partiality Tor everything esoteric and supernatural in the 
Aryan cult. But what is wanted in news and reports is fully 
made up by the sincerity and earnestness, and, above everything, by 
the courage df the convictions of its editor, Mr. Norcndro Nath Sen. 
Mr. Norendro Natk Sen is now the doyen of the Indo-English Press 
and is one of the most cultured minds and impressive personalities 
in Bengal. Nothing will keep him from speaking out what he feels, 
and wild horses will not drag him from the path he thinks proper to 
tread. The bold front shown by him to the late Lord Dufferin while 
tliflt Viceroy was trying to pump some confidence out of him is an open 
secret and remains to this day an outstanding record in the history of 
Indian journalism. But the Indian people has a“ grievance against him 
which it is difficult to forget—as his remarks prevented Sir Henry 
Norman from coming out to India as a successor to Lord Lansdowne. 
If Sir Henry Norman had really come out as the Viceroy of India, 
Ind^n history for the last thirteen years might have been written in 
^ different way or at least the country would have been spared the 
blazing indiscretions which are so closely associated with the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Elgin and which paved the way for the re¬ 
pressive policy followed by Lord Curzon. * 

The Hindu Patriot as an organ of public opinion does not 
cpunt in these days, and but for the patronage of the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment it would have ceased to exist a long time before it came into 
the inept and imbecile hands of its present proprietor and editor. 
It is a newspaper that continues to live on the reputation of bygone 
days. 

So far as the daily Indo-English Press of Bengal is concerned. As 
regards the weekly newspapers, there is none which might answer the 
description of ‘respectable,’‘though the Indian Nation is believed by 
Anglo-Indian officials to come nearest to it. Mr. Nogendranath 
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Ghose, who ‘ ate the cow-dung ’ as a j)enance for having gone out to 
England, is a man of defective judgment, though a clever paragraphist, 
and his organ notices all men and movements, including the 
Congress, in a critical 4nd splenetic spirit. Mr. N. Ghose is 
nothing if not an obscurantist and fault-finder and to boot 
a great pedant, but at least thrice in his journalistic career he has 
been met in fair-field and worsted in controversy,—on the first 
occasion by the late Mr. Sambhuchandra Muljerjee, on the second 
by the Hon. Justice Asutosh Mukerjee (then fresh from the 
College with his academic laurels) and on the third by “ A Bengal^ 
Congressman.” 

The nets and Rayyat is a spcnt-lip force. Its glory has departed 
with the passing away of Mr. Sambhu Chandra Mukerjee. It has 
not many readers to-day, though it writes sometimes very sensibly 
on legal questions and forensic affairs. 

New India has had a precarious existence as a Newspaper, but 
as the organ of the nationalism of the perfervid school deserves a 
notice here. It is difficult to see what its principles exactly are and 
what classes of people it represents, but that it is highly dissatis¬ 
fied both with the Congress programme and with British rule there 
can be no mistake. As it has no active programme »to offer 
and deals for the most part with impracticable ideas, it may as Well 
be that it does not take politics seriously and only plays with it as 
the angler does with his prey—for the mere pastime of the thing. 
But as we have already said, it has no place in the newspaper press 
of Bengal and may be dismissed with the observations already made. 

Besides the above, there is no other Indo-English newspaper 
worth the name in Bengal, The provincial journals are mere 
apologies of newspapers and have no independent opinion and carry 
no influence. 

There are no journals in Bengal, edited by Indians, devoted 
exclusively to trade, industry and commerce, or to literature, science 
and fine arts. There are two legal journals, ljut they donot exactly 
come under the classification of ‘newspapers.’ There are some 
organs of the Brahmo Samaj which deal with news along with 
theology, philosophy and social reform—the Indian Messenger being 
the most popular among them. 

This article has already grown too long and I must close here. 
In a second article, I shall try to deal with the policy and principles 
of the Indo-English journals outside Bengal and finish with some 
general observations. 

AatisUvimbvitf 
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There is no son or daughter of India who will not take the un- 
timely loss of Mr. A. M. Bose as an irreparable bereavement. To 
many it will serve like a personal loss, for he had a gift, far above the 
common, of givdng himself closely and entirely to those who sought 
his counsel or asked his service. And these were innumerable. 
Indeed, to some of those who knew him best it may seem as if a 
less untiring helpfulness, a more discriminating generosity in giving 
kimself, might have kept him longer in our midst. The fruit was 
ripe, it is true, but might it not have hung longer on the tree ? A 
full ten years too soon, we have lost one of the noblest sons of 
the Motherland. * 

Mr. A. M. Bose's public career and its distinctions are known 
to all of us. They are in all men's mouths ; and if a measure of his 
ability is needed, we may find it in the words of Mr. Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-Geneial of England, who, after having seen 
Mr. Bose to conduct a political meeting for him, exclaimed : “ If 
that man would only stay in England, he might try to be Prime 
Minister !” But brilliant as was his mind, the supreme value of his 
life to hij own country lies in the fact that his character lowered 
"^Iiigh above it. Gifted with the full Hindu measure of the capacity 
for sainthood, he nevertheless set his face freely towards the realisa¬ 
tion of citizenshif) instead. His whole mind was concentrated on his 
country, and even more than his mind, his heart. This was so 
much the case indeed, that in the years of illness which have now 
ended fatally, his thought was constantly upon public affairs, and this 
fart ^as felt by his‘family as a serious difficulty in nursing him. He 
^ould weep as he read the news of the day, and no personal sorrow 
seemed to touch him like those magnified and extended tragedies 
which today arc so closely*associated with the nami' of India It is 
the love and incorruptibility of such souls as‘this that form the best 
projuise of the present for the mourning Motherland. I write as a 
dtfciple of a movement which feels that his devotion and disinter¬ 
estedness were not the only things for which we, the followers of 
Ramakri^hna and Vivekananda, will (Jo well to honour the name of 
A. M. Bose. Over and above this, his was the realisation of that 
universality of sympathy, that catholicity of heart, which to us are 
as a watch-word. His was the position of President in the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj, of which the Swami Vivekananda, as a young man, 
was a formal niember. He Belonged, in fact, to a sect, and in a sense 
to a rival sect to that of the disciples of Ramakrishna. Yet his was 
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the first handshake of welcome to greet our, great leader when he 
landed in Calcutta on his return from the VVest. The Swimi 
Vivekananda never forgot this fact. “ All fight between us was for¬ 
gotten,’* Mr. Bose also used to saj, “ and all he couM remember was 
that an Indian had done something ! ” This was not, probably, 
either the first or the last time that Mr. A. M. Bose showed such 
large-heartedness. For it was no effort to him, but came freely and 
spontaneously, indeed he could not h.ivc imagined feeling or acting 
differently. But on this occasion, he met with one as generous 
as himself to understand the rarity of such brotherhood. 

A stern sense of justice and inflexible integrity were Mr. Bose’s 
characteristics in dealing with authority. tHe never let things slide 
or called laziness by the name of mercy. He withdrew»his name 
from the University Te.xt-Book Committee, when it framed lules that 
he felt honest men could not condone. And the most pitiful feature 
of the Senate of the Calcutta University, under the new .^ct, was, in 
Bengali eyes, its attempt to constitute itself without his presence. 

Of his connection with th^ause of nationality, it is. needless to 
speak. Such devotion as his makes of it a religion. I’hose who 
were present at the burning-ghat, on the morning of the 21st of 
August, saw in that place on the heart where the men of more 
favoured countries might have worn their Sovereign’s decorations, in 
that place where the Sadhu might have held his Gita and his beads, 
in that place where many of us carry the Ishtam, nothing more than 

a scrap of embroidered silk bearing the inscription. Bande 

Mataram. Nor does anyone need to be reminded of the great cere¬ 
mony of the 16th of October last year in which the foundation-stone 
of the Federation Hail was laid in his name and in which his presence , 
and his part will for ever assure that the spot shall be looked upon 
as an altar, the day as a sacred anniversary. Whenever he passed 
that place afterwards, he said to some one, he marie a silent saluta¬ 
tion. For verily, he could 'not but regard it as the most sacred of 
all the temples of the Motherland. He had come there from his 
death-bed, he told the people, and his words have proved to be only 
too true. But now that this first of our standard-bearers has fallen, 
shall not a th^msand leap forward to carry into the fire of battle those 
colours he held so high ? 

The permanence of a movement, said the Swami Vivekananda, 
is a question of the character it represents. Let us who are called 
by a religious name be the first to acknowledge that the great civic 
ideal which A. M. Bose, and the men stabding round him and 
owning his influence, have built up amongst us, when judg’ed by 
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this test, promises a mighty future. Let us take this life, so unspotted 
in its record, so noble in its achievement, and, by loving imitation, 
let us make it our own. It is possible for Indian men to be great 
citizens and loyal sons of India* for here is one who has done it. 
May he be but the first of a great new Order. 

Ave et vale! Hail and farewell! So said the Latin peoples to their 
honoured dead. But for us, here, there shall be no vale ! Rather 
in each civic, and national hero of the future shall we feel that we 
have a right to greet once more the departed greatness of Ananda 
Mohan Bose. For he went first along that road, where to follow 
him, in the after-time, there shall be many millions. 

Let us make our own‘his incorruptibility, his chivalry for the 
defenceless and unknown, and, above all, his stem passion for 
righteousness. And we may rest assured that if wc can make of our¬ 
selves such characters, there is no power on earth that can defeat 
us. For freedom cannot “oe achieved without free hearts and free 
minds, nor, to men who have these, can it be long refused. Blessed 
are these, for they force open the Kingdom of Heaven, and all the 
world enters in their wake. 

And so in the beautiful words of the Hindu benediction, may 
it be unto him “ Peace ! Peace! Peace ! ” and may he attain the 
fulfilment of his heart’s desire, : let your wishes 

be fulfilled.) 

NivadltaofllK. V. 


NANA SAHEB 

In a shady and solitary small village named Venu, 30 mil es 
east of Bombay, situated at the foot of the mountain of Matheran, 
whose lofty peaks look down with a lordly air upon the sylvan and 
verdant green below, there lived in a humble cottage, a happy 
pair of proud and high-caste KOnkanee Brahmins. Though 
denied the luxury of treading the prosperous paths of life, yet 
Madhu Rao I^arayen found solace in the company of his beloved 
and beautiful wife, Ganga Baee, and abided with unshrinking 
firmness the bitterest blasts of adversity. In the latter part of 
the year 1824 A. D., the domestic felicity of the humble family 
was a great deal increased by the birth of a son, who was destined 
in his mature years, in the name of Nana Saheb, to win a notoriety 
which is stained with infamy and overwhelmed with execration. In 
the year 1827 A. D. Madhu Rao wandered out of his poor 
habitation, with his family, and at last settled down at Bithoor. The 
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then Peshwa, Bajee Rao, being anxious to adopt a son to his family, 
and, finding Madhu Rao to be of his same gotra (class), adopted his 
child, who was then only two and a half years old, on the 7th of 
June 1827 A. D. Thenceforward in the Peshwa family this 
adopted child was denominated Seereek Dhoondoo Punth, more 
commonly known as Nana Saheb. Bajee Rao gradually became 
so fond of him that before his death he allowed himself to be led 
and guided by h?m in all important matters. 

At the time of his adoptive father’s death, Nana Saheb was only 
27 years of age. He was described on authoritative reports, by no 
less a historian than Sir John Kaye, as a “ quiet, unostenta¬ 
tious young man, not at all addicted to any extravagant habits, 
and invariably showing a ready disposition to attend to tire advice 
of the British CommisiSoner.”* In personal appearance, he has thus 
been portrayed by one, who had the advantage of closely observing 
him : “ He was, when I saw him, about 2i years of age ; he looked 
however at least 40. His figure is very fat; in fact the very expres¬ 
sion made use of by his own Moonshee was that His Highness was a 
tight man {tring admee). His face is round, his eyes very wild, brilliant, 
and restless \ his complexion, as in the case with most native gentle¬ 
men, is scarcely darker than a dark Spaniard ; and his expression is 
on the whole, of a jovial, indeed somewhat rollicking character.”t 
The wife of this gentleman was also much pleased with the modeisty, 
bashfulness and courtesy of the ladies of the Peshwa’s Zenana. 

As usual with Indians of high and princely rank, indolence and 
inactivity, rather being regarded as a curse and obstacle in those days 
to healthy prosperity of mind and body, was regarded as an ornament, 
—nay, even an accomplishment. And this was exemplarily shown 
in the person of the representative of the once powerful and mighty 
house of the Peshwas. “ He never walks, save from his divan to 
his bath; never mounts one of the huge cream-colomred steeds, which 
on high feast days amble iJehind his palanquin in melancholy 
cavalcade j never knows the sensation of honest fatigue and whole¬ 
some hunger.”t Notwithstanding this supreme idleness, which 
might have irretrievably blunted ordinary intelligence, Nana Saheb 
maintained a vigour of mind which shone conspicuous in the 
chalking out of discreet and skilful plans for the furtherance of his 
cause and interest. It seems strange, taking into consideration the 
unbounded influence the English had on Bajee Rao, that his adopt- 

* History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. lOi, 
t The History of the Indian Mutiny, by Charles Ball, Vol. I, p. 305. 
it Cawnpore, by G. O. Trevelyan, p. 67. 
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ed soil’s education sliould have been neglected; Nana knew but 
very little English, he was not even efficient in his own tongue. 
“Neither is there any reason to suppose that the British Government 
had ever made any effort to influence Bajee Rao in the education 
of his adopted son, though brought up under their auspices.”* 

In spite of his meagre knowledge of English, Nana Saheb 
always evinced an inordinate liking to mix with Europeans 
and imitate their manners and customs. “ The Maharaja of 
Bithoor,” writes Mr. Trevelyan, “ exhibited a lively interest in the 
proceedings of our Government at home and abroad, in our history, 
our arts, our religion, and our customs, although he was 
entirely ignorant of ou» language. He subscribed to all the 
leading Anglo-Indian Journals, which were translated to him daily 
by an individual who had been unlucky enough to exchange a situa¬ 
tion on the East Indian Rail Road for the post of English Professor 
in the house-hold of the Nana. The Raja played billiards 
admirably, while he was yet slim enough to bend over the table 
without inconvenience. He especially delighted in the game, 
because it afforded him an opportunity for mixing on familiar 
terms with the officers of the garrison. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality which he constantly displayed in his intercourse with our 
countrymen. The persons in authority placed an implicit con¬ 
fidence in his friendliness and good faith, and the ensigns 
emphatically pronounced him a capital fellow. He had a nod 
or a kind word for every Sahib in the station ; hunting parties and 
jewellery for the men, and picnics and shawls for the ladies. If 
a subaltern’s wife required change of air, the Raja’s carriage was at 
the service of the young couple, and the European apartments at 
Bithoor were put in order to receive them. If a civilian had over¬ 
worked himself in court, he had but to speak the word, and the 
Raja’s elephants were sent on to his help.” t 

The Maharaja’s fondness for horse^was a noticeable characteristic. 
He had a large and excellent stable, teeming with numerous horses of 
the best breed ; besides elephants and camels in large number. His 
menagerie consisted of diverse sorts of animals, and his armoury, 
slocked with weapons of every ^e and clime, added to the beauty 
of his palace. His reception rooms and halls, sparkling with huge 
mirrors and adorned with costly chandeliers, were ever crowded by 
the ladies of the station, whom the Maharaja received cordially and 
hospitably, presenting them with valuable shawls and other articles of 


* C)ur Indian Empire, by K. Montgomery Marlin, Vol. U, P. 250 . 
t Cawnpore, pp. 68-9, 
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value to their great satisfaction. “ He possessed a vast store of 
gold and silver plates and his wardrobe overflowed with shawls and 
jewellery, which on gala days were regarded with longing eyes by 
Cawnpore ladies.” * No occasion was missed of giving a ball or a 
banquet in perfect English style in his spacious hall, when the 
Maharaja himself, bedecked and bedizend in costly kinkhab habila- 
ments and precious gems, with a superb crown, having a tiara of 
dazzling and* large diamonds, pearls and emeralds on his head, 
and a costly and valuable state sword valued at Rs* 300,000, in his 
hand, appeared on the scene to receive his guests. His liberality 
and profuse hospitality enabled a crowd of lazy myrmidons to flock 
into his palace and pass their days in his. court. 

These various accomplishments rendered the Maharaja of Bithoor 
very endearing to the English society of Cawnpore. How and why 
this gentle and peaceful prince was metamorphosed into a dire and 
implacable enemy of the English is a, question which has to be 
answered before any thoughtful person can put his* assent to the 
sweeping and malignant anathemas which have been passed upon 
him. For finding an answer to this question, the reader will have 
to go back a little to the period when the lingering glories of the 
Mahrattas were blotted out of the land and all the pomp and 
magnificence of imperial power at Poona was reduced to a mere 
tradition. 

X#* D* 


SCENES FROM NALA AND DAMA YANTl 

Time ; Past mid-night. 

Place : Damayanti's Pleasure Garden. 

Ah/fl—So hither thro’ the dark I come—a slave 

To yon high mansion bound. Love from my eyes 
Did banish sldbp, for love and sleep are foes : 

Yet sleep is of the earth and hath a pause. 

{The great bell of Vidharbha strides) 

It is the hour past midnight : all is still ; 

But in my heart there is a vague unrest 
As tho’ my soul were out of tune. 

{Damayanti appears at the balcony) 

Ah me, 

A sight for mortal eyes to gaze upon. 


* Trevelyan’s Cawnpore, p. 64, 
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This is the princess, so my soul to me ? 

Not strange the gods make suit to her. She makes 
The night rich with her presence, and the day 
Being too enamoured vyould beyond its wont 
So fondly pause that she may smile the wife. 

Dama —To sigh— 

Nala~^ She speaks— ^ 

Dama-— To sing— 

Nata^ How sweet to hear.— 

Dama —So drown my grief in song ; yet will he come ? 
iVir/fl—What pilgrim will not wander passion-souled 
To worship beauty at her sovran shrine ? 

« Her grief would make the angels weep, her song 
Would lavish sweetness on the silent hours. 

Dama —(Sings.) Love, happy love, a thousand names hath h« 

> One name is dearest and that name is thine; 

Vet fairer than all fancy’s fairest dreams, 

O Nala, in my heart, love beats more full 
Than all the passion in the sum of things. 

Nala —O dsar, she makes such music with my name 
By uttering it thro’ her sweet-warm lips ; 

But let me please: a maiden or a nymph 

Or but a passing vision fancy-fed 

Too fair for dreams, for truth too beautiful! 

Dama —(Sings.) Love sun-light cheers the day of life, the moon 
That sways the ebb and flow of life’s deep sea, 

Or Star-like quickens all the gloom that fills 
The night of being : ever ever bright. 

Sun, moon, and star, my Nala is to me. 

Nala —Yet how she darts her look; now love doth make 
Sharp arrows of her glances: I would fain 
A target be unto such archdry. 

Dama —(Sings.) Love like a gentle spirit on the heart. 

Still*on the many-stringed harp of life, 

Wakes all the glory from the trembling chords ; 

Thou art the spirit and the strings are mine ; 

Play on, blithe minstrel, let the music be. 

JVu/a—-O let me answer nay if 1 do speak, 

She may yet cease; it is so sweet to find 
With such excess of music to be fed. 
i?awa—(Sings.) Love like a rillet between golden banks 
Purls feeding all the native springs of life j 
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O bear me, for thou Jinowest, to the flood 
That I may drink one long draught to the lees 
And quench the soul-thirst from th’ ambrosial fount. 

Na/a —Night with her manUe veils me from her view, 

Else she could know ; But knowing will not sing, 

That lest nigh overcome with ecstacy 
1 ipay be in deep peril and so die. 
jDa»ifl--(Sings) Love like a flower on the tree of life 

Blows balmy sweetness thro' the gloom and gleam ; 

Me, bee-like, all the charm doth take and draw 
My soul toward thee ; Nala, flower fair, 

Fold not the sweetness ere I breathe my All. 
iVb/rt—She hath so ravished th’ very soul in me, 

1 needs must speak ; ah me, it cannot be— 

To speak and live or be in mute must die— 

She hath a grief which she doth drown in %ong, 

And so I will not speak to her ; to die 
For her were sweeter far to me than live ; 

Perchance, she may then know I loved her so. 

Da»ta~—(Sings) On warm love, life doth hang with fond 

sweet hope 

As slender-tendrilled bine on greenwood tree ; 

Ah me, like to the bine alone, I waste— 

O stay to save: life without thee is death, 

O come and clasp me, Nala, make me thine. 
iVh/a—What may this mean ? She trembles, I will speak ; 

’Tis cruel to endure the grief too full 
That like the canker eats her life's fair bloom. 

(Aloud) O bright, bright, bright, amid the dark of night— 
Z 7 ama—(Aside) What sounds so passing sweet ? Yet has 

* he come ? 

Or but an echo of fancy’s fitful voice, 

The faint breath of cold wind among th« trees. 
Nala-^Advancing from the shade) Fair princess, fairer than 

e’er maidens are. 

Would these frail limbs thaw into thin warm air 
Distilling doth invest the element 
With balmy presence thro’ the wakeful hours ! 
Dama'^A%ide) My heart doth prompt me it is that he speaks, 
Being in the shade hath heard me.while 1 sang ; 

Yet 1 will feign surprise: So 1 may know. . 
(Aloud) What man art thou doth mock me thus in grief 
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And like a fearless spirit of the air 
Intrude upon the stillness of the night ? 

Nala —O know me Nala, lone Nishadha’s prince, 

Yea, he whose very name is dear to thee 
And whose despairing soul thou saved with love. 
Dama —O Nala, Nala, what excess of bliss. 

And it may kill. , 

Nala — . I will deny myself. 

Dama —O not for all the world deny thee thus ; 

Methinks the gods are kind that sent thee here 
To sooth me. 

Nala—{Aside) O the Gods ! That very word 
’ Is hateful and doth stab me to the heart. 

How shall I do ? 

Dama — Yet Nala, art thou sad 

Tjpat in such wse I spake ? 

Nala — Nay, maiden fair. 

Dama—Then say how came ye to this place—and why; 

The garden-walls are lofty, and without 
Stay armed sentinels "and keep strict watch. 

But—lovers discard all peril. 

Nala— Aye, in sooth. 

(Aside) So I will speak ; but if-shc love me still. 

The gods may not be incensed at such love. 

(Aloud) Nor tremble for love's sake but hear me still. 
Accursed messenger of the mighty gods. 

Thro’ whose great virtue, here invisible 
I came—invisible an hour have stayed. 

But one short hour as by the gods ordained. 

The gods that rule the worlds do seek thy hand ; 

On the appointed day among the kings 

The eight will be : choose tfiou but one of them 

Whci fairest seems to be nor fail to choose. 

Dama —How death-like sudden ! I will none of gods. 

My love is pledged nor love can twice be given ; 

On thee, O Nala, I have fixed my heart 
Nor death can lure me from such purpose.—- 
Nala— Nay, 

The will of gods obey or thou sbalt rue. 

Dama—Yet sorrow^in thy presence cannot dwell, 

. Look thou and love : and 1 will scorn all woe. 
iVa/fl—Him choose thou for thy lord who hath the power 
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To shield thee from the fearful end, the lot 
Of mortal kind.— 

Dama. — Love hath no fear of death. 

Nala —Or wear eternal jouth by being wife 
Unto the first of the fair twins— 

Datna.-^ Too dull 

^ In flesh for ever to be young. 

^a/a — Or him, 

The other, that hath means divinely wrought 
Wherewith no foul disease may have access 
Unto the flesh : life’s sovran virtue this. 

Dama. —Sweet without bitter, day without pain. 

Is nought. • 

Nala — * Kubera, him thou need’st must wed \ 

Hast thou a thought to look more beautiful, 

So own his jewels which more fair than aught 
Of fancy now do waste without the use. 

{Aside) No jewel e’er can add unto her grace. 

But being worn by her would look more fair. 

Life’s brightest ornament is love. 

Nala — Vayu, 

Whose home the many seasons deck. 

Dama.^ •. Love’s home 

Is heaven wherein no restless spirit dwells. 

Nala —Or bride of Varuna—lord of the sea 

And queen of the watery empire and the isles. 

Dama. —Dull, dark, and ever cold. 

Nala — Him of the flame 

That burneth, as with passion, all things here. 

Dama. —The fire of love is not the flame of lust. • 

Nala —Or Indra’s consort be, he that dath hold 
The charmdd missile and at his own will 
Kindles the lightning from the vapourous cloud 
Able to pierce the very heart of things. 

iPawrt.—Naught hath the power to pierce love’s mystic veil. 
JVa/a—This is too bold: thou hast a word for each; 

Why scorn the gods, why wed a mortal prince 
Who hath no power but from the gods that give ? 
Wed thou one of the eight, and thou shalt share 
Such blessedness as maids have never known. 

In sooth deny not with a chilQ-like heart, 

Not knowing what the gods do offer thee : 
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Immortal can’st thou live like to the gods 
In bliss immortal for all years to come. 

Dama —Ah me, vex not a heart that yearns for thy love. 

But mortal maid am 1 ; hoi^ may 1 wed 
The gods ? Each life hath its own element: 

The fish takes to the salt-wave of the brine 

But die it must if cast into a sea 

Which flows with milk, if that were possible. 

1 love thee, Nala, love tho’ mortal-born 
In essence is immortal and endures 
Beyond the life it quickened. Nala, say 
If thou dost love me as I love thee; Prince, 

Speak thou but 'aye’ and I would think me blest. 
Nala —Now I do love thee more than all niy life. 

Dama —Thou hast embalmed a wounded heart: 1 live. 
A^a/a—*Yet say what shall { swear by, that the love 
Whiclf binds us now may last for evermore, 

Or by the bright moon, or the silver stars, 

Or sweet-sad flowers, or wan-warm winds that blow ? 
Or shall I summon from the underworld 
The great sun to be witness to our love ? 

* />awa~Love’s oaths are sworn by love and so forbear; 

The moon doth wane and stars may set and pass, 
Wind-wearied blooms do fade as winds do change, 
And the great sun may yet be quenched ere long; 
And nought is constant: therefore swear by love. 
iYa/fl—So I am thine. 

^ Dama^ And 1 am thine so too. 

iYa/n—How fairer unto me thou seeraest now 
Than in thy likeness ever so tho’ fair ? 

Therein great nature doth excel all art; 

More dwells in things than in thSir likeness seems. 
Yet who may vie with nature ? Never he 
Doth forge the flaming metal into shape, 

Nor the arch-sculptor with his chisel strike 
The quarry into rounded loveliness. 

But can avail against the flint and ice 
Thereof; ndr the skilled painter fix in hues 
Voluptuous beauty with a mystic touch 
And lure the fond credulous eye awhile 
Into a snsure, but lua the magic power 
‘To wake the tinted level into life. 
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For in such forced substaujce doth not thrill 
The answ’ring virtue of melodious speech ; 

And it doth lack the fine rich quality 
Of passion warip and soft endurement, 

And balmy essence that doth waft for ever, 

And all the honey flowing ne’er too full, 

^ And beauty waxing still like love divine. 

Dama —Methinks yet sweeter is the poet’s art, ^ 

Sweet music wedded into noble thought— 

Nala —The lover is a poet when he dreams, 

Still cherishing the hope of far-off things 
Still singing unto visions of the soul— 

Dama’^lt is the hour of night: were this no dreaftn 
By heated fancy urged to mock the soul 
With the bright show of truth— 

Nala — We»e this a dream, • 

1 would not long to waken from such sleep 
Save for a kiss from thee— 

Dama^ We wake in dreams 

And dream while waking— 
ffala — We are now awake; 

Nor this a dream, my love; or happy sleep 
Had closed thee. 

Damu’^ Nor yet have 1 kissed— 

Nala^ O, then— 

(The last voateh of the night is faintly heard) 

What sound ? 

Dama—‘ Nay, but the wind. 

Nala-^ The sentry’s call 

Permit me, love, while darkness veils the hour 

(// is heard again) 

Night’s lateft watch : it is nigh morn. Look, love. 
How in the dark the weary glow-worm pales. 

And rath blooms distil balm upon the wind; 

And dawn-bird wakens, and the morning star 
From the high sphere heralds the coming day. 

Now 1 should hence, lest morn discover me. 

Dama —0 stay, a moment stay, it is yet night. 

It was the iulhul, not the bird of morn. 

That poured the ditty to thy fearing ear: 

Nightly she warbles among th 4 purple vines 
And WOOS the tremulous echo with her song. 
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Nigh on the even as is still their use 

Not waxing, thro’ the dark the late blooms blow; 

Believe me, Nala, ere the wonted hour 

The erring glow-worm fa 4 es; methinks too soon 

Yon envious star upon the brow of night 

Quickens her dewy silver in the blue. 

It is yet night, in sooth it is yet night; ^ 

And so speak on: love never is content. 

NaJa —I take thy word, my dear, for love is truth. 

I have most faith in thee; now 1 do think 
It is the lustre in thine eye doth quench 
Yon glow-worm’s fiery spark with chaste excess ; 
Perchance, before the time, yon star of mom 
The jealous splendour trails aloft the sky. 

And day hath not yet chased the night: speak, love, 

• Is it for thee iSx'Sf bulbul sings so sweet, 

Is ft for thee the bloom so sweetly blows ? 

Aye, love, it is ; how fares it now with thee ? 

Nor wail that I shall go; come as it may, 

Yet sorrow cannot rob me of the joy 

Which thy sweet presence gives me thus too full. 

Tho’ death may be the meed, were I found, 

Yet, love, I have more need to stay and die 
Than will to part and live ; and so be glad; 

^nd thou would’st have it: therefore I will stay. 

{Th€ bell strikes the Udayajama) 

Away, my soul; the night is passing sad. 

Morn, like a pearl-maid, with unkindly touch 
Paints yonder cloudlet with the palest gold. 

Hie hence, my dear, the hours did steal like thieves; 
The dawR-bird too prophetic of the morn 
So harshly sings. Farewell, rfight seemed too short— 
The parting grief aches all my heart-farewell. 

Nala —Yea, mine too, yet farewell. So parts the night 
From the warm day with brief caress : farewell. 

Dama —But are the hour of noon, among the kings' 

Stay thou nor tarry late ; or I will say 

That I am sad and will not choose. Farewell, 

Love take thee safe beyond these wall. [Exit) 
Nah’— Farewell. 

Yet like an'angel, she hath disappeared, 

Still leaving me to wonder at. Methinks 
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The moon too envious of hel’ rounded grace— 
Seems yet to waste and night in jealousy 
For her dark hair pales ere her time. She’s gone 
Such joy and suclf farewell! {JSxtt) 

R.. Row 
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HINDUISM AND ITS SCRIPTURES / 

, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

L—WHAT IS HINDUISM ? 

When the editor asked me to write on the subject named above, 

I was at first rather puzzled as to what I was to say, for I do not 
know what llinduism is; nor, fancy—though a great many books 
have been written on the subject—does any one else. As a name, 
“Hinduism” means “the Religion of the Hindus,” and it is really just 
as sensible to tj^k of “ Europeanism.” Just as there are hundreds 
of religions in Europe, so there are hundreds of religions in India ; 
and though, as in Europe, most of them profess to have a common 
origin, and to teach gospel of brotherly love, yet, also as in Europe, 
many of them are widely different from each other, and the adherents 
of the respective sections sometimes hate each other with a true and 
bitter hatred. People who claim to be Christians massacre Jews in 
Europe, and in India, were they not restrained by the strong arm 
of the pax Britannica, the “cat” worshippers of Rama would be only 
too glad to do the same to the “monkey” worshippers of that god, 
although each professes to follow a religion the basis of which is 
brotherly love and a belief in the fatherhood of God. 

Then again, Hinduism varies at different times. Four thousand 
y ears ago it was a joyful, lusty, nature-worship ; three thousand years 
ago it was an introspective, selfish pantheism ; two thousand years 
ago it had discoverM the grace of charity, but knew naught of faith 
and hope ; and a thousand years later thise two last-named virtues 
had also been discovered, and under the indirect influence of early 
Christianity, had led people to believe in a loving, personal God, 
who became incarnate to relieve the world of its sin. 

Now, it is a curious fact that while we know a good deal about 
the first three stages of this religious evolution, we know very little 
about the last, and—for it is the main feature of the Hinduism of 
the present day—by far the most important. Even missionaries 
whose business it is to combat it, are ignorant of its precepts. I have 
myself ,raet devoted servants of our Master, learned in the Vedas, 
familiar with all the idealistic pantheism of old Hindu philosophy, 
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who had never read a line of what is the ySible” of Northern India, 
When they took up its study at my suggestion, they were amazed 
at the power they had acquired. As an example of the dispropor¬ 
tionate way in which this subject is universally treated, let us take 
Dr. Murray Mitchell’s Hinduism^ Past and Present, He devotes 134 
pages to the old orthodox Hinduism, most of which is almost as 
dead as thg worship of Jupiter, and 25 pages to what is the real 
moving religion of the population of India at tlje present day. 
Moreover, in these twenty-five pages he devotes four and a half to 
its basal principles, and in the rest confines himself to describing the 
peculiar customs of a few of the principal sects. 

Of course, the first thing that will occur to the reader of these 
words is, “ Who Js this that gets up and says that nobody knows 
an3rthing but himself, that everybody else is wrong, and that he alone 
knows the secret of Hinduism ?” Let me at once say that I in no 
way claim to be a second Athanasius*contra mundum. iJo one is 
more grateful for the teaching which he has received from Indian 
missionaries than I am. No one is more conscious of his ignorance 
of modern Hinduism than I am. It was an old missionary, who had 
laboured for his whole life amidst the teeming millions of the 
Gangetic plain, who had seen his own children murdered in the 

• 

mutiny, who loved the people among whom he served as a father 
loves his children—^it was he who first told me what I am saying 
now. But there are others whose education has been stopped just 
at the wrong point. It is true that one cannot understand modern 
Hinduism without knowing how it developed j but to confine one's 
studies to its inchoate forms is like trying to understand the British 
Constitution in this year of grace 1906 by reading history down to* 
the revolution of 1688, and stopping there. 

The cause of all this wrong application of energy is simple 
enough. It is due to the existence of Sanskrit.* When this language 
was discovered a century a*go, a band of enthusiastic Englishmen 
commenced the study of its huge religious litepiture, and volume 
after volume was written on the subject. But a thousand years ago 
Sanskrit was a dead language, and the modern Indian vernaculars 
were beginning to take literary form. Gradually religious books 
began to be written in the vernacular “ understanded of the people," 
and thereby became sealed to Sanskrit scholars. Only those familar 
with the despised vernaculars could read them, and hence, with one 
eminent exception—Hayman Wilson—no Englishmen studied the 
books of modem Hinduism, and he, a pioneer, had to work on very 
imperfect information. Other Sanskrit scholars, who had watched 
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and recorded the development of Hinduism through three thousand 
years, seemed to imagine that then it stopped, became, so to speak, 
petrified, and that, save for a few insignificant sects, the Hinduism 
of the present day is very much the same as what it was when they 
closed their researches at the conclusion of the tenth century after 
our Lord. That is what was the case with the great writers, men 
like Max Muller and Albrecht Weber of Berlin; and the lesser 
writers, the popularizers of Hinduism to the British public, the 
teacha-s of our missionaries, had to follow suit They gave excellent 
accounts of old Hinduism, but their account of the modern religion 
was either dry catalogues of the names of sects, or a few brief and 
often incorrect notes culled from newspapers or magazines. 

But all this thousand years Hinduism has been developing. A 
new force—primitive Christianity—had been silehtly making itself 
felt through the length and breadth of the land, and has to be 
accounted for not only by the historian but also by the missionary. 
What Hinduism* is now can only be learned from the religious of the 
modem Indian languages—an enormous mass of which has been 
hardly even glanced at by Europeans—a literature of which there 
are few decently printed texts, and which is mostly enshrined in 
crabbed manuscripts difficult to read, difficult to understand. Of 
•this there are no teacliers in this country, and few missionaries have 
sufficient time or linguistic enthusiasm to study it in India. Few are 
those who, as they preach the Word to a crowd of listening natives, 
can say, like St. Paul, “as certain even of your own poets have 
said." Yet, without a knowledge of this literature we cannot hope to 
do more than skim the surface. We can feel horror at the idolatrous 
customs we see before our eyes, we may be filled with loving pity for 
those that practise them, but we can never get to the inner thoughts 
—the soul—of the people. 

In the next paper I hope to describe very briefly the old 
Hinduism and its scriptures, which, indeed, are well known to most 
of us. Their main value for my present purpose will be to serve as 
. »n introduction to the third paper dealing shortly with modern 
Hinduism. In this third paper I also hope to show what is known 
to very few people, whether stay-at-home Englishmen or Anglo* 
Indians, namely, that the development of modern Hinduism has 
been largely iiifli^jpced by the doctrines of early Christianity. 

U.—OLD HINDUISM 

Some five thousand years ago, or more, in the steppe country of 
what is now Southern ‘Russia, there was a group of pastoral people 
which here split up and wandered off in different directions. Somo 
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of them migrated westwards and peopled Europe. We, ourselves, 
are descended from them, and our language is descended from 
theirs. Others, who called themselves Aryan, went southwards and 
invaded Persia and India. The Cyrus, whom Isaiah calls “ The 
Lord’s Anointed,” “ Darius the Mede," and Ahasuerus of the 
hook of Esther, were descendants of those who settled in Persia. 
As for those who entered India, they gradually filled the Punjab, 
and there, at about a thousand years B.C., we find them a settled 
community, with a religion and language sharply distinguished from 
those of the dark-coloured, fiat-nosed aborigines whom they con¬ 
quered. They had then been in occupation of the Punjab, or of a 
part of it, and of Eastern Afghanistan, for something like a thousand 
years. Their religion was at first a worship of the powers of nature. 
There were Varufia, the god of the firmanent, Agni, the god of fire, 
Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, Pushan, the god of roads and 
cattle, Savitri, the Stimulator, the life-giving creative power of the 
Sun, Rudra, the god of the howling storm-wind, the gods of the 
Twilight, of the Dawn, and many others. To these they offered 
sacrifices, and addressed hymns which have been preserved in those 
great collections known as the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda. 
These hymns, which are in an old form of Sanskrit, widely differ 
fi'om each other in age and character. Most scholars believe that 
the oldest of them date back as far as, perhaps, B.C. aooo, while 
the most modern come down to B.C. looo (the times of David), or 
even later. As we examine them after all these misty centuries, 
we can see a distinct development—it can hardly be called an 
advance—of religious sentiment. Throughout there is a common 
ground that the ideal of goodness was piety to the gods and departed 
ancestors and liberality to priests to which may be added truthful¬ 
ness and courage. There was a belief in a future life in a bright 
heaven, whose joys are earthly but more intease, to which the souls 
of the god proceed after death, while there is nowhere any definite 
mention of a hell. It looks as if it was believed that the fate of 
those who were not good was either a land of darkness, devdTd ol> 
both happiness and misery, or else simple annihilation. There was 
also a current belief in incantations and witchcraft, in blessing and 
cursing, and with it an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
priestly character which wielded these terrible weapons. One of 
the books just mentioned—the Atharva Veda—^is full of this, and 
strangely enough at the same time full of of a kind of pantheism, 
the recognition that there is One who repr’esents all the gods and 
all nature as well. We also see a tendency towards pantheism in 
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parts of the Rig Veda. Gods are confounded. The lines between 
their functions gradually become obliterated. Each is in turn 
exalted over the others, and there even arises an abstract deity who 
is worshipped as " all the gods,” from, which the step to the con¬ 
ception of an All-God was easy enough. Finally, in the latest 
hymns, we notice signs of a spirit of speculation. What is God ? 
What is Man ? What happens to the soul after death ?. All these 
questions began^to agitate the minds of the present Hindus. 

As the Aryans spread over the rest of Northern India, religion 
gradually altered its form. In the earlier Vedic times men rejoiced 
in life. They sacrificed or got a priest to sacrifice to the gods, and 
asked for happiness, for many cattle, for length of days. As the 
power of the priest increased more stress is laid on ritual. New 
Vedas are complied for this out of the old material. The prayer 
book, so to speak, begins to supersede the bible of the people. Now 
the whole* atmosphere changes. Religion has become religiosity. 
The priests insist on their tithe of mint, anise and cummin ; they 
cleanse the outside of the platter, leaving it full of extortion and 
excess within j formality supersedes righteousness ; hocus pocus 
succeeds adoration. We may put this stage of religious development 
at between B.C. looo (the time of David) and B.C. 500 (say the 
lime of the completion of the second temple). The old Vedic gods 
are retreating before the All-God. Some of them are degraded into 
demi-gods or fairies, while a few of the minor gods of the old Vedic 
period, amongst whom we may mention Vishnu and Shiva, attain 
prominence as specially potent forms of the Father-God, now called 
Brihaspati or Brahma. Here we see the first appearance of what 
,is often, but erroneously, called the Hindu Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva. 

While the priesthood was thus welding the final links of the 
chain which has ever since held India in bondage, the higher spirits 
among these very priests, the Brahmans, Itad been thinking, and 
thinking hard. Th^ wanted to know, and at length right know- 
<^edg^ecame to them the ultimate goal to which every human being 
roust attain before he could secure rest. But what was rest ? In 
the hearts of these thinkers there arose a pessimism strongly resem¬ 
bling in its character that of some forms of Christianity. “ The 
world is a sorry place,” said they, “ all existence is so much suffer¬ 
ing, How can we find rest from our labours ? ” Their answer was 
widely different from that of the Christian. They had no Saviour, 
no one to give them the* rest for which they longed. To them the 
soul was an emanation from the All-God, and was immortal. Being 
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immortal, death was no release to it. It merely lived again in 
another form, determined for it by its actions, in its present life. 
The only possible termination to its wanderings from age to age was 
reunion with Him from whom it had proceeded. How was that 
union to be accomplished ? The soul was kept apart from its 
Source by its acts, by what a Christian would call “the World,” 
which, like a veil, prohibited it from recognizing Him. Knowledge, 
therefore, either intuitive or revealed, was the only way to wipe 
away this veil—knowledge of the Unknowledge, knoVledge of one’s 
self and of that self’s relation to the Supreme and to matter, if matter 
really existed. How this knowledge was to be obtained, by reli¬ 
gious rites, by meditation, by austere penances, or by logic, was to 
them the only point worth discussing, and in this way. there arose 
different schools of religious philosophy, many of which exist to the 
present day. 

Concurrent with this, but much mpre widely spread^ was the 
cult depending on priestly ritual. What we may call the laity 
adopted this or that of the old deities according to its immediate 
needs. Numerous sects arose, not necessarily antagonistic to 
each other, but each having its own favourite god, while ac¬ 
knowledging the existence of all the rest. Above all the two 
deities, Vishnu the Preserver and Shiva the Destroyer, received* 
under various names most attention. Brahma, who was the Creator, 
and whose business was finished with creation, attracted but 
few votaries. Nothing was to be got by approaching him with 
offerings, though it seemed to be certainly worth while to invoke 
the Preserver, or to propitiate the Destroyer. Vishnu and Shiva 
thus became the two great gods of India, and they are so nominally 
to this day. Practically all Hindus may be, and from late Vedic 
times might have been, divided into Vishnuites or Shivites. Of 
these we may say that, speaking broadly, Vishpuism has been a kind 
of pantheism. Behind .Vishnu there is the formless All-God, of 
whom he is, so to say, a personification. On the other hand, pure 
Shivism is monotheism. To the Shivite there is nothing bdtind.. 
Shiva. He is all in all. He has his deified Energic Force, his wife 
Durga, and so on, but these are only forms of him—personifications 
for a special purpose in each case—while the remaining gods, whose 
existence is freely admitted, are not really gods at all, any more than 
angels or devils are gods to us Christians. Vishnuism is, as a whole, 
a kindly religion. It is, and has been, the faith of the comfortable 
and well-to-do. But Shivism is a religion largely dependent on 
terror and on what is often the accompaniment of su(h terror 
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sensuality. It is a religion of the poor, and is conBned, even thus, 
to certain tracts of the country. Thus, over nearly the whole Of 
India it is some form of Vishnuism (largely modified, however, by 
another factor) with which missionaries have to d^l. 

The religions of Vishnu and Shiva have their scriptures too. 
The most important of these is the famous Mahabharata, a sort of 
encyclopaedia which grew from a comparatively small beginning and 
was added to and added to for probably a thousand years, till it had 
attained to its existing form at the end of the sixth century A.D. 
At base it is an epic poem, but sect after sect has taken it in hand 
and made additions to it, till it is now as much a Vishnuite as a 
Shivite bible. More purely Vishnuite was another epic poem, the 
Ramayana, a^out which we shall have more to say in our third 
article. Then there are eighteen greater Puranas'or “ Old Stories,” 
each as long, or longer, than the Iliad of Homer, some devoted to 
Vishnu arM some to Shiva, besides numerous smaller works for each 
particular sect. * This huge mass of literature, some of it replete 
with lofty ideas and some of it banal to a degree, was all written in 
Sanskrit, and in time quite superseded the Vedas. These last re¬ 
mained theoretically the holiest books of all, and were correspond¬ 
ingly revered—but from a distance. No one took any real interest 
*in gods long dead and gone. The religious man’s business—and 
it was a business—was with Vishnu or Shiva, and for them new 
scriptures were necessary. 

All these centuries the masses had been intermarrying with the 
aborigines. They gradually lost their Aryan physique, and some 
of them became as flat-nosed and as swarthy as those whom their 
.ancestors had despised and conquered. They retained their Aryan 
language, and much of the polytheism of the Vedic times—I have 
myself within the last few years seen Vedic gods worshipped by the 
peasantry—but they %lso adopted many of the beliefs and customs 
of their non-Aryan neighbours. We call only guess at what the 
beliefs of these aborigines were, but we may be pretty sure that 
•vvdfjf little village, every family, every house, every tree, even every 
disease, had its own little deity. The Aryan pantheism conceived 
God everywhere. The aborigines, mi the other hand, had gods 
everywhere. Round every one, it was believed, hovered a crowd of 
ghosts, goblins, and demons, ever hungry for oblations, ever jealous 
of the slighest and most unintentional neglect or insult. The lower 
Hindus adopted all this. Doing so did not mean that they aban¬ 
doned their old faith. Tliey still believed in the naive polytheism 
of the >^eda8, because they were told they were ancient and holy. 
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They also believed in the philosophic pantheism of the Brahmans, 
a thing they did not pretend to understanci, because the Brahmans 
said it was true. They also worshipped Vishnu or Shiva, because 
the priests said they must They also sacrificed at the local abori* 
ginal shripes, to the numerous Baals on the high places, just as the 
Israelites did in Canaan, and without for a moment thinking that 
they were disloyal to their own religion. These local gods, spirits, 
or demons, they thought might or might not give salvation, but they 
could certainly affect one’s comfort in this life, and, to an unlettered 
Indian, that was the most practical side of religion. 

This brings us down to about looo A.D. All this time, to 
Hindus, the scriptures had been written in Sanskrit, a language 
which at this last date had been dead to the masses of the people 
for centuries. What Hinduism taught and practised was a purely 
selfish religion. So far as it was concerned, a man did this or that 
as the priests told him, acted thus or thus as he believed to'be right, 
entirely for the benefit of himself or of his nearest relatives. His 
object was to save himself. 

But five hundred and fifty years before our Lord’s birth, there 
had been a great rebellion against the priests. A king’s son, who 
had mastered all their learning, and, what is more, who had master¬ 
ed all its emptiness, took the name of “ the Buddha,” “ the Awaken- * 
ed.” He became a wandering ascetic and founded the Buddhist 
religion, which is now the belief of some 350 millions of the human 
race. It has long ago died out in India, and it is unnecessary to 
devote space to its description, but it left one mark upon the land 
which has never been effaced. It has been said poetically that the 
essence of the Buddha’s teaching was a lesson in grammar—that 
the perfect tense of the verb “I live” is “ I love,” and it is true that 
this is what he did for India. It was the first real step forward in 
the religious life of the country. India was taught the inner mean¬ 
ing of the word “ brothur,” and thus became ripe for the reception 
in later times of the idea of the fatherhood of God, a height of sub- 
limity to which the Buddha never reached. Just at this time rilS**" 
Jewish nation was going through the fire of the Captivity and was 
being welded into that brotherhood which astonishes us to-day by 
the sincerity of its intimacy. The Buddha was nearly a contem¬ 
porary of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Judaea and India, the two greatest 
centres of religious reformation which the world has seen, were 
being simultaneously stirred to their depths by great reformers, 
whose influence is still felt after the lapse of Inore than two thousand 
years. Let those who condemn Buddhism never forget‘that its 
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founder lived five hundred years before our Master, and also that he 
gave India ‘love’. A greater than the Buddha has told us that love 
is the fulfilling of the law. 

The Hinduism which has beeo sketched above has often been 
described, but it is not, and yet it is, the Hinduism of the present 
day. It is—for every Hindu tells you that he accepts it in its en> 
tircty. Nay, even a Vishnuite will admit the divinity qjF Shiva, and 
via versa. BuJ it is not—for it is no longer a moving force. That 
has come from a new impulse to which I propose to devote the next 
paper. 

III.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEST 

In following the course of Hinduism, from the earliest times 
down to abdut looo A. D. it will have been observed that, through- 
out, the process of development has been internal. From the age 
when, several thousand years ago, the Aryans entered the Punjab 
down to the eleventh centui^ A. D. all progress had apparently been 
indigenous. Indian thought, moral and spiritual, had, so far as we 
have seen, gone on its own way. The East had all these centuries 
been immersed in impassive brooding, undisturbed by any conflict 
with the ideas of the West. Such is the universal belief in India 
at the present day, and such, too, is the commonly received opinion 
in Euro]^ : but it is not a true presentation of the state of affairs. 

All religions are more or less syncretic—they take, often un¬ 
consciously, elements from other religions and absorb them into 
their own systems. The elements absorbed may be unimportant or 
may be essential, but this syncretism is, I may say, a universal 
phenomenon. In Hinduism the process is marked by extreme 
• tlioroughness. It is a religion which can absorb anything and every¬ 
thing. In the preceding historical sketch we have seen how ideas 
and deities were adopted from aboriginal superstitions. Hinduism 
has no set formulas—no creeds—on which the mind of the worship¬ 
per can be fixed as within a rigid frame. A*man may be an acute and 
learned pantheist, or he may be a worshipper of many gods, or a 
worshipper of one God, or even a worshipper of magical powers and 
of demons, and yet be a good Hindu—always provided he admits 
the divine inspiration of the Vedas which he never reads, which he 
cannot understand, and which affect his private life about as much 
as they affect ours. Subject therefore to the acknowledgement of 
the Vedas, a Hindu can believe as he likes and follow any system of 
belief that strikes his fancy. Even at the present day new gods are 
being adopted and new religions are being discovered,—worship¬ 
ped and practised by the most devout, the most orthodox Hindus. 
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Allah, the God of the Musalmans—the God of the Jews and of 
ourselves—has Himself been admitted to the Hindu pantheon to¬ 
gether with His prophet, and a new section of the never completed 
Hindu Bible, the Allah Upaitishad, has been provided in His 
honour. Nay, there is to-day a Hindu sect which proclaims the 
necessity of reading the Christian Bible, whose ensign is a cross, and 
which worships our own dear Lord aud Master. Such examples 
show how receptive Hinduism is, and how amenable it is to outside 
influence. Now almost from the times of their foundation two 
great Western religions have been present in India. These are 
Christianity and Mahomedanism. How they came to India it is 
the object of the present paper to explain. 

India has never been isolated from the West. It was from 
•* 

India that some three thousand years ago, the navy of Tarshish 
brought algum wood, ivory, apes, and peacocks to King Solomon, 
and for centuries afterwards the wealth oflndia was the subject of 
fable in Western lands. The philosophy and geometry of the Greek 
sage Pythagoras were largely borrowed from India, and it is pro¬ 
bable that his travels included that country. Then we have 
Alexander the Great. He founded the Egyptian city of Alexandria 
in B.C. 332, and then made a raid into India itself. From that 
time the way to India was an open road. The routes lay ready for 
the traveller who could either go overland through Persia and 
Afghanistan to the Punjab or by sea from Alexandria to the coast 
ports from Karachi to Ceylon. By the latter route especially, down 
to our Lord’s time, there was much coming and going between 
Europe and the East. 

Most of us have heard the legend of St. Thomas. It is said 

that after our Lord’s ascension, the twelve apostles drew lots as to 

the parts of the world which each was to evangelize, and that India 

fell to St, Thomas. He was unwilling to go, till Kis Master appeared 

in person and sold him to a'fi Indian merchant for twenty pieces of 

silver. The merchant carried St. Thomas to his native land, where 

the apostle converted the king of the country, then preached^*** 

throughout all India, and finally suffered martyrdom. Most of this 

story is pious invention, but independent historical research has 

shown that it is nearly certain that St. Thomas did enter the Punjab 

by the land route, and did preach the Gospel there. We cannot tell 

what were the results of his preaching, but this we know, that in his 

day the Punjab was not the home of orthodox Hinduism. That had 

moved further east, and ever since the North-West Province has 

* 

been the breeding place of sects which revolted against the domi- 
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nant religion of the land. . It is also one of the parts of India which 
have most readily accepted the purer monotheism of the AUah- 
worshipping Musalmans who in later years invaded Hindostan. 

I have said that there was a considerable trade between Alexan¬ 
dria and India in the early centuries after our Lord’s birth. Alexan¬ 
dria itself was a great centre of Judaism and also of Christianity, and 
some of the many slave-girls who were exported to India probably 
professed the new hiith. After the dispersion consequent on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, colonies of Christian Jews found their way 
to the west coast of Southern India. Rumours regarding them 
reached Alexandria, and, stirred by emulation, evangelists were sent 

forth to convert the heathen of the eastern land. A number of 

« 

Nestorian missionaries from Syria also settled ip Southern India in 
those early days, and gradually there arose a flourishing community 
of that b/anch of the Christian Church. Being comparatively isolat¬ 
ed, it gradually lapsed from its primitive purity. In 660 A.D. it had 
no longer any regular ministry. In the fourteenth century it had 
even given up the rite of baptism, and its Christianity had become 
so mixed up with other religions that, on an old high place or hill- 
shrine, near Madras, there arose a mixed worship, partly Christian, 

, partly Mahomedan, and partly Hindu. This may appear to us, as 
it appeared to the Portuguese who entered India in the sixteenth 
century, to be a lamentable state of affairs, and so it was. But it 
had its redeeming side. Christianity, it is true, became mixed with 
Hinduism, but also, and this is most important, at the same time 
Hinduism became mixed with Christianity. Remember that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. Christian missions of the modem 
type entered India with the Portuguese. The Inquisition reformed 
the Nestorians, and their further history does not now concern us, 
but their corruption had not been altogether for evil. They had 
kept the lamp of Christianity burning for at least thirteen centuries. 
Sometimes the light was clear and sometimes it was clouded and 
^.JObscured. but, bright or dark, the light had been there and had 
kindled a flickering response in the hearts of the non-Christians 
before whom it was held up. 

In the former paper we saw how Hinduism had acquired for 
itself the virtue of Charity, but had not yet experienced faith or 
hope. Now putting for the moment all questions of relative truth 
or falsehood on one side, there were two elemental doctrines of 
Christianity which werp strange to Hinduism. There was, first, the 
Fathexhood of God. There were, it is true, ideas current in 
India of an All-Father, but He was an impersonai. Abstraction 
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from whom we were all derived, or else a Creator whose work was 
done, and whom it profited not to worship. But Christianity 
laid before India an altogether new idea, that of “Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” Not the world’s Father, or the Father of the 
gods, oi^r Father—that is to say, my Father as well as your Father— 
a real Father : not an impassive spectator, but One who acts as a 
father and who loves as a father. 

The other strange idea which Christianity presented to Hinduism 
was a new view of incarnation. The basal idea itself was not new. 
To a Hindu who believed that the Supreme Deity had already been 
nine times incarnate there was no difficulty in believing in the 
existence of the Incarnate Son; but Christianity put the whole 
thing on a different plane. Hindu incarnations took place to 
relieve the world*from tyranny or physical discomfort. The Christian 
Incarnation took place to relieve the world from sin. Sin, the 
Christian taught, was hateful not ‘because it had inconvenient 
results—that every Hindu admitted—but because it was incom¬ 
patible with God’s nature. Then again, according to Hindu 
teaching, once an incarnate god had done his work, we heard no 
more of him \ but the Christian Incarnate God is still a personality, 
though He has left the earth, and He is still watching us, guarding 
us, guiding us, saving us, intercepting for us. He is Someone tb 
appeal to, not merely an event in history to which we can gratefully 
look back. All these points of Christianity were strange to 
Hinduism in its purity. The results of the interaction between 
them and the old religion will be discussed in the final paper of this 
series. 

A few words must also be devoted to Islam, the other great 
Western movement which has influenced India. From the eighth 
century downwards, raid after raid was made by the followers of 
Mahomed. These raids were not religious “"crescentades,” but were 
primarily incursions by*freebooters, the fact that the marauders were 
Musalmans being merely an accidental coincidence. But they 
brought their religion with them, and millions of Hindus have o«si.n 
converted to it. The great mass of these have retained their old 
superstitions under other names. It is only the more educated who 
are true to Islam in its purity. In fact, what happened to the 
Nestorian Christians has also happened to the religion of Mahomed. 
While the lower Mahomedanism has imbibed much of the local 
Hinduism, Hinduism, ever syncretic, has adopted from it its great 
motive power—the insistence on the unity of God. The effect of 
this will be noted in the next paper. In the meantime we may state 
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that Christianity and Islam, though outwardly hostile, have worked 
together to produce all that is' best in modern Hinduism, 

rv—MODERN HINDUISM 

In the second paper of this series I attempted to trace the main 
current of Hinduism from the earliest times down to about the year 
looo A. D. I selected the latter date because it was then that the 
modern languages of India first appeared in writing. Henceforward 
there was a double stream of religious literature. The learned adhered 
to the old sacred* language—Sanskrit, and it is still used for their 
religious works. With the birth of the vernaculars there arose 
gradually—at first very gradually—a religious literature “underst- 
anded of the people.” We have seen that there were at this time, 
and had been* for many centuries, two lines of religious thought, 
which we may call the religions of the learned and of the unlearned, 
and now this distnction became further emphasized by a difference 
of religious language. ' 

The religion of the learned was pantheism, the leading note of 
which was that knowledge of God and of Self was essential for final 
emancipation from the sorrows of existence and for absorption in the 
Supreme. This is still their guide, and is often referred to as the 
religion of India, par excellence. An eminent Indian divine, writing 
aUout it only last year, says that “one of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of Christianity amongst educated men in India is the fact that 
a false philosophy has gone far to undermine and destroy the pre¬ 
suppositions of natural religion which render the evidence for the 
truth of Christianity credible. When the idea of a personal God, who 
has created and rules the world, and who cares for and loves the 
creatures whom He has made, has been obscured and lost, it is 
difficult to bring home to men the probability of a revelation or the 
reasonableness of the incarnation.” New, while there is much in 
his with which I heartily'concur, I think that it is founded on a 
wrong supposition— vh.^ that in India educated men as a body 
believe in and act upon this pantheistic philosophy. No doubt many 
leartrea Brahmans— the pandi/s—do so, but out of the 287 millions 
of Hindus I question if there are seven millions of these. I have 
mixed much and been on most intimate terms with Hindus of all 
grades of society, and I can only remember one educated man, who 
was not a professed pandit^ and who at the same time was a whole¬ 
hearted and devoted follower of this pantheism. It may be admitted 
that many well-educated people (who, compared to the rest of the 
population, are few in number in India) accept it in theory j but 
even these do not make it a guide of life. As in other parts of the 
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world, the average man needs a persoi^^l, not an impersonal, Deity. 
From this point of view the statement just quoted would be about 
as true as if a Mahammedan missionary were to tell bis compatriots 
that the great obstacle to the spread of Islam in England was the fact 
that all educated Englishmen believe what Is called “Higher 
Criticism”; the real fact being that some professedly learned men 
and a few educated men accept the “Higher Criticism” quite 
thoroughly ; some more, but still a few, accept its t];uth, but do not 
act upon it; while the majority of English Christians either know 
nothing about it, or, knowing a little about it, refuse to accept it. 

The great majority of the followers of Hinduism believe in what I 
have called “the religion of the unlearned.” That is to say, they 
worship some form of Vishnu or Shiva. Let us take Ihe religion of 
Shiva first. I have pointed out that, as a whole, it is a form of belief 
founded on terror. This characteristic has led to its incorporating 
bloody rites and cruel subordinate dSitics from aboriginal worship, 
and it is mainly the religion of the poorer classes in certain limited 
tracts of India. As Professor Hopkins, the author of the best and 
most recent book on the religions of India, says, “While Vishnuism 
appealed to the contemplative and philosophical, as well as to the 
easy-going middle classes, Shivaism with its dirty asceticism, its^ 
orgies and Bacchanalian revels, its devils and horrors generally, 
although combined with a more ancient philosophy, appealed chiefly 
to the magic-monger and the vulgar.” Yet Shivaism had one strong 
point, to which I drew attention in the second paper, its monothe¬ 
istic tendency. In the north of India this led to the formation of 
sects, which combined a purified Hinduism with the strong mono¬ 
theism of the Mohamedans ; while in the south, under the Christian 
influence which we have described, there arose in the seventeenth 
century a remarkable Shivaite sect called the Sitters, which rejected 
everything in Shivaism inconsistent with pure theism. Here is one 
of their hymns, as trttnslated by a son of the famous Bishop 
Caldwell;— 

“How many various flowers 
Did I, in by-gone hours. 

Cull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 

In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air. 

And made, with many forms, obeisance due. 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 
To drag the village car ; how oft I strayed 
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In manhood’s prime to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And, circling Shiva fanes, my homage paid. 

But they, the truly, wise, 

Who know and realize 

Where dwells the Shepherd of the Worlds, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine, 

As if it were divine. 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer.” 

What a contrast this is to the blood-thirsty sacrifices with which 
the name of Shiva is generally associated! It is not Christanity, 
though it is a reflection of the teaching of Him whose first martyr 
said “the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
Here we may dismiss Shivaism. It has small influence on India as a 
whole, for the mass of the Hindu element is Vishnuite. 

In giving the history di Hinduism I deliberately postponed all 
mention of a remarkable innovation which we first notice in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. This was the idea of what the 
Hindus call Bhakti. It was not a gradual growth, but suddenly 
appears full-blown in later Sanskrit literature. Whence it came, or 
who discovered it, no Hindu can tell. The first book in which it is 
taught is one of the more modern additions to the famous epic, the 
Mahabharata, entitled the Bhagavad Gifa, or “Sacred I.^y,” pur- 
proting to be a conversation between one of the heroes of the poem 
and the god Krishna (who was said to be one of the forms of 
Vishnu). In the midst of many other beautiful thoughts, which may 
or may not have been borrowed from Christianity, this idea of 
Bhakti is developed at some length. It has been much discussed 
in the centuries which followed, and has an official text-book, from 
which I may quote the following description :— 

“ Bhakti means ‘faith,’ in the sense ot absolute devotion to a 
personal God. It is defined as ‘an aflectbn fixed upon the Lord.’ 
It is not belief. Those who hate the Lord may believe, 
but they have not faith. It may be present in outward 
acts of worship, but they are not of themselves faith. It must 
be devoted to a person, not to a system of doctrine. It is ‘ abiding ’ 
in Him, It may not be devotion for some spiritual gain, for 
it must be purely unselfish. ‘ Works ’ are not faith, nor can 
they be united with faith unless they are pure, i. e., surrendered to 
Him as the One who inspired the believer to p^form the work. 
Works not so surrendered partake of the nature of sin, and are but 
bondage. Faith must be directed to the Supreme or to one of His 
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incarnations. He alone is free from taint of earth, and hence He 
alone is purely unselfish. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate unselfishly and solely to abolish others' woes. 
We know faith by its fruits. Speh are respect and honour paid to 
the Lord, celebration of His praise, continuing to live for His sake, 
considering everything as His, regarding Him as being in all things^ 
resigiiation to His will, sorrow for sin, absence of anger, envy, greed, 
and impure thoughts.” 

This description is not a a fancy picture. It is a compressed 
translation (absolutely literal, so far as it goes) of the words of the 
official text-book of the Indian doctrine of faith. It is this doctrine 
which is at the bottom of the Hinduism of a hundred millions of the 
inhabitants of our Indian Empire. * 

It is unnecessary to point out the striking resemblances to—or 
rather coincidences with—the teaching of Christianity which the 
above passage contains. It has long be(ta suspected that the doc¬ 
trine was borrowed from Christianity, and further researches which I 
have myself made leave no doubt in my own mind on the point, 
BhakH suddenly appeared for the fitst time in India as a religious 
doctrine some centuries after the foundation of Christianity. 
Christianity was then itself established in the south of ludia, and it 
will be seen that all the greatest teachers of it drew their inspiration 
from the south. There was free communication in those days 
between India and Alexandria in Egypt, where there was a strong 
Christian community, and in the Mahabharata itself there is a full 
account of a voyage made by three Indian sages to the “ White 
Continent,” where al one perfect bhakti existed, and of the worship 
of God who was visible only to the eye of faith—a worship which, 
together with the adoration of the "First-born,” was there carried out 
in a solemn and stately ceremonial. 

It will be remembered that the first work dealing with this 
" faith ” was the " Sacred ^y,” and that its exponent was said to be 
a form of Vishnu. In its developments the doctrine naturally 
remained associated with Vishnuism, and, as it required a personal 
God to whom it could direct itself, became fixed (according to 
circumstances) upon one of two incarnations of Vishnu, v/s., 
Krishna and Rama. There thus arose two great divisions of bhakti- 
followers, the Krishnaites and the Ramaites. 

The forms that it took in each of these two religions, which 
between them monopolize nine-tenths of the Hinduism of northern 
India, will be described in the next, and concluding article of the 
present series. 
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V.—VISHNUISM 

In the preceding paper, 1 described the nature of the Hindu 
doctrine of bhakti or “ faith,” and pointed out that this “faith” had 
in course of time become directed to two traditional incarnations of 
Vishnu, those of Rama and of Krishna. I also pointed out how 
this idea of bhakti drew its main inspiration from the early Christians 
who had settled in the South of India. The present paper will be 
devoted to showing how it has affected these two religions-— 
Krishnaism and Ramaism. Let us begin with the former. 

There is an old, old Indian legend that once when the world 
was oppressed by a cruel demon, Vishnu became incarnate as 
Krishna. The demon attempted to kill the babe immediately after 
its birth, but his father carried him away and put him in charge of 
a tribe of cowherds, amongst whom he was brought up. While still 
a youth, he slew the demon. Then he took part in a great war, the 
subject Of the epic poem, the Mahabharata, which I have already 
mentioned. His subsequent adventures do not concern us. The 
legends of his babyhood and youth are full of accounts of his 
childish pranks and of miracles performed by him ; and, later on, 
of his loves with the herd-maidens among whom he grew up. As 
an incarnation of Vishnu, he became an object of worship, and a 
' regular ceremonial became established round the festival of his 
birth. To us the interesting point is that this ceremonial is clearly 
not based on the actual legend of Krishna, but on our own Christ- 
n)as story, 'i'hc legend and the ceremonial are mutually contradic¬ 
tory. In the legend there is some slight resemblance to our birth- 
gospel. There is the attempt to kill the infant and the flight of the 
father with the child across the great river Jamna, but there the 
likeness ends. On the other hand, the ceremonial, which is a per¬ 
formance of what purports to be the legend, is an altogether different 
affair. The father is not represented as carrying away the child. 
The mother escapes, while he is yet ur»born, to a cowherd’s shed 
(the Indian equivalent to a stable). There she gives birth to a son, 
and we are shown Indian pictures of her lying peacefully asleep, 
holding the suckling child to her bosom, surrounded by herdmen 
and herdniaidcns glorifying her and singing her praises ; an ox and 
:ui ass by her side, and the redemption-bringing star in heaven. 
There are other pictures of the mother nursing the child, which 
n)ight easily be mistaken for Christian pictures of the “ Madonna 
lactans," even showing haloes round the heads of both. All this is 
the more remarkable, for the worship of a woman (I exclude female 
deities, such as Durga, from consideration) is otherwise’ almost un- 
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known in India. Here we have a clear and unmistakable instance 
of borrowing the ideas of the Shepherds of Bethlehem, of the Star in 
the East, of the Babe lying in the manger—nay, even of Madonna- 
worship—from Christianity. , 

Scholars have long recognized this borrowing as being beyond 
all doubt j but it is, as will have been noticed, merely a borrowing 
of externals. There is nothing of Christian teaching in all this. 
Still, like causes have like results, and the fact tljat the most im¬ 
portant rite connected with Krishna worship was connected with his 
birth led to his worship becoming especially popular among women. 
We all know how the Bambino appeals to the women of Italy, and, 
similarly, the infant Krishna, with all his pretty ways and baby 
tricks, has become the object of the most intense and loving de¬ 
votion to many women of India, and has formed the subject of 
legends rivalling in their naivete and charm the apocryphal “ Gospels 
of the Infancy.” Then, again, the adole'fecent Krishna roaming with 
his enchanting flute through the woods, guarding his companions 
from the ills threatened them by jealous demigods or malicious de¬ 
mons, stealing the hearts of the maidens with the perfection of his 
youthful comeliness, formed an idyllic picture which strongly appeal¬ 
ed to Indian womanhood ; and on him who was at best, to our ^ 
ideas, but a handsome, winning profligate, she has poured herself 
forth in one mighty flood of oriental passion. Her faith is based 
on love, but here the love is not that of a child to its father, but 
that of ' a maid—of a maid of the East—for a man. It is a terribly 
perverted view of the soul’s attitude to the Infinite, but while we 
condemn it we must not forget that the same view has more than 
once found a transient home in Christianity itself. In India it has 
sometimes, but rarely, inspired some noble thoughts, and has 
suggested much of the most dainty poetry, but too often it has been 
degraded into depths of sensuality with which it is impossible to 
sully these pages. Herd? however, is one of the hymns of the higher 
form of Krishnaism, written by the only great poetess of Northern 
India, which will awaken a responsive chord in many a Western heart. 

“ Kanh,” it may be observed, is one of the many names of Krishna. 

Kanh have I bought. I paid the price he asked. 

Some cry * Too much,’ while others jeer ’Tis small. 

I paid in full, weighed to the utmost grain 
My love my life, myself my soul, my all,” 

Such faith, misdirected though it be, terribly perverted though 
it has often become, has in it the root of the matter, and India owes 
this to early Christianity. 
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The worship of Krishna is continued to certain tracts of India, 
and even there is mostly practised by women. That of Rama is, 
on the contrary, universal over the whole of northern India, and is 
also widely spread through the souths from whence it took its birth, 
The faith which is its keynote resembles that of the Christians from 
whom it was borrowed much more nearly than that devoted to 
Krishna, for it is based on the idea of the love of a child to a 
loving father. According to legend, there was a terrible demon to 
destroy whom Vishnu became incarnate as Rama, Prince of Oudh, 
As a human being he married happily, was expelled from his home 
by a palace intrigue, with his brother and his faithful wife, was a 
homeless wanderer for fourteen weary years, conquered and killed 
the demon, ikith the aid of aboriginal tribes, and was finally restored 

t 

to his throne. A great Sanskrit epic poem, the Ramayana, was 
written in his honour, and gradually bis divine origin became recog¬ 
nized all over India. • 

In the twelfth century of our era there arose in the South of 
India a teacher, named Ramanuja, who introduced bkakti into the 
fashionable pantheism of the learned. He taught that God was 
personal, not, as they maintained, impersonal, and that by His 
grace ” the faithful after death obtained undisturbed personal 
bliss near ** the Lord.” He taught this rather as a system of philo¬ 
sophy than as a religion, and it was studied only by the Brahmans, 
on whom the most stringent caste-rules were imposed. A century 
or two later, in Northern India, came a follower of Ramanuja, 
named Ramananda, who travelled much in the South, and drew 
new inspiration from the same source. On his return he quarrelled 
with his co-religionists on a question of discipline, and was expelled 
from the community. This insult was the direct cause of one of 
the greatest spiritual revolutions which India has experienced. 
From the Southern Christians he had learnt that all men are 
brothers. He founded a new sect open 'Ho all castes, even the 
lowest, and he preached no longer in Sanskrit, but in the vernacular. 
One of his disciples was a Mahomedan named Kabir, who drank 
deep at the well of bhakti. He founded a religion whose origin 
was largely infused with Christian!^, and added to it the Musalman 
doctrines of the unity of God and of the hatred of image-worship. 
He had received no tidings of the person of our own Master, and 
taught according to the light vouchsafed to him. The sect which 
he founded now numbers thousands of the poorer classes of 
Northern India amongst its followers, and these are everywhere 
noted for their piety and morality. The grace of the' one God to 
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His creatures, the love due by the creature to the one God, and 
especially to that God’s great incarnation Rama and the brotherhood 
of man were the basis of his teaching. A pretty legend, showing 
how he was esteemed by all classes is told about his death. The 
Musalmans and the Hindus disputed over his corpse, the former 
claiming him as a prophet of Islam and demanding that it should 
be buried, while the latter maintained that he was one of them¬ 
selves and that it should be burnt. When they removed the cloth 
which covered the remains of the good old man, they found that 
the body had mysteriously vanished and that in its place was a heap 
of fragrant flowers. These were divided by the followers of the 
rival faiths, half being buried according to Mahomedan rites, while 
the other half was wafted to the skies in the smoke of a Hindu 
funeral pyre. Kabirism has much that is derived from Christianity. 
Most interesting is the consistent association of the incatpate God 
with the idea of life. “ From not "knowing Rama,” says Kabir, 
" the world has been swallowed up by death.” Here is one of his 
calls to people about what was to him the ‘bread of life ’:— 

“ Lay in your provender, and provide your carriage ; for, if your 
food fail and your feet be weary, your life is in the hands of another. 
Lay in your provender sufficient for the road, whilst time yet serves; 
evening comes on ; the day is flown, and nothing will be provided. 
Now is the time to prepare. . . . How is it possible to reach the 
city (of salvation) when your guide cannot point out the road ? 
When the master is blind, what is to become of the scholar ? When 
the blind leads the blind, both will fall into the well.” 

I wish that I had more space to tell you about this great teacher. 
Except regard for the person of our Master, of whom he knew, and 
could know, nothing, his teaching is remarkably similar to that of 
Christianity, and this not only in its moral tone, but even in its out¬ 
ward expression. {The Bible in the World.) 


THE EXTENSION OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The Indian Government is at present confronted with a problem 
which is probably without precedent in the history of politics. 
That problem is to introduce into the fabric of an alien and 
obsolete Government some modifications whereby the people of 
the country may have a larger voice in the management of their 
own affairs. The ultimate object must be to create a Government 
which the people of India will look upon, not as alien, but as 
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identified with themselves, ,a Govennnent in which they will take 
a pride and in whose stability they will take an active interest. 
The difficulty of the task before the Indian Government is increased 
by the fact that the people of India ha/re no political experience ; 
they have no traditions of public life which would justify the 
assumption that they will make a wise use of political power. It 
ought, therefore, to be recognized as a guiding principle of Indian 
ix)licy that every, enlargement of the political privileges of the 
Indian people should at the same time conduce to their political 
education. In order to attain this end it is not enough that they 
should have, as the National Congress demands, ampler oppor¬ 
tunities for criticising the Government and ventilating their political 
aspirations. Such irresponsible talk has no educative value. Mr, 
Gladstone's saying, which is often heard on Congress platforms, 
that it is liberty alone which fits men for liberty, contains this 
important element of truth that it is only by the actual exercise of 
political power that men acquire a sense of responsibility in the use 
of it. But the interests of the Empire are far too serious to be 
jeopardized for the sake of the political education of what is still a 
very small minority of the people of India. The successful solution 
qf the problem appears therefore to lie in finding some department 
of public affairs in which the educated classes of India may be 
given some definite fraction of political power to exercise at their 
own risk and upon their own responsibility. It is not contended 
that there is only one reform which satisfies these conditions j on 
the contrary the present object is to point out that several sugges¬ 
tions have from time to time been made which are worthy of careful 
examination for the reason that they are based upon the principle 
that all extensions of political power should be educative. The 
difference between this policy and that advocated by the Congress 
lies in recognizing the necessity of training the people of India in 
the responsible use of political power. An extension of the advisory 
powers of certain elected members of the educated classes (which 
is the Congress proposal) can only result in giving wider publicity 
to their efforts to discredit the Government, whereas the surrender 
to them of a certain well-defined modicum of political power, to be 
exercised at their own risk, and on their own responsibility, would 
give that political education without which no extension of 
privileges can be of ^rmanent benefit to the people of India, 

It will occur to all stujients of politics that the department of 
public fiffairs which is best suited for experiments in political 
education is local government. For, as De Tocqueville has said 
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** Les institutions communal^ sent i la liberte ce que les ecoles 
{urimaires sont a la science ; elles lui mettent la portae du pcuple ; 
elles lui en font goftter I’usage paisible et Thabituent a s’en servir ” } 
and he adds a reflection which^has a direct bearing upon the present 
state of Indian politics:—“ Sans institutions communales une 
nation pent se donner un gouvernement libre, mais elle n’a pas 
I’esprit de la liberte.’* Efforts were made by Lord Mayo in 1870, 
and by Lord Ripon in 1882, to introduce local self-government into 
India, but the success achieved by the municipalities and district 
boards then constituted has not been very great. The failure of 
these bodies is evidence, if evidence is needed, that the political 
education of a people cannot be achieved in one generation ; but 
this is not a reason for abandoning, after so short a trial, an ex¬ 
periment which, if successful, would amply repay all the labour and 
sympathy expended on it. A wiser course would be to^persevere 
patiently in our efforts to develop the political capacity of the 
people, not expecting immediate success, nor discouraged by 
apparent failure, but learning from experience to elaborate a system 
of local government suitable to the present state of Indian society. 
We are to-day in a position to recognize some, at least, of the 
causes of the failure of Lord Ripon’s legislation. The capital, 
mistake of the Acts of 1883 and 1884 was the unscientific attempt 
to establish a form of government suitable to the most advanced 
modern societies in a country which has not yet reached that phase 
of development. Lord Ripon’s recommendation that the members 
of municipalities should be chosen by election has proved one of 
the greatest obstacles to the success of municipal government. In 
towns divided between rival communities the election of municipal 
commissioners has generally been the occasion of fierce racial and 
religious quarrels ; in northern India, for example, the electors have 
been divided into Hindu and Mahomedan parties ; the Hindu vote 
has gone solid for the Hindu and the Mahomedan vote for the 
Mahomedan candidate, and religious riots have been a frequent 
consequence of a contested election. This is an abuse to which 
the elective system is constantly liable in India, and it ought to be 
carefully guarded against in all future enactments affecting muni¬ 
cipalities. The most effective device for securing religious peace 
is for the Government to determine, when creating the municipality, 
the number of members by which each community shall be re¬ 
presented and so take from the electors the opportunity of expressing 
a religious preference. Where this device has been employe 4 it has 
worked well. But there is another and fundamental objection to 
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the system of election which arises from its incompatibility with the 
Indian conception of personal dignity. The best men, the natural 
leaders of Indian society, will not face a contested election; they 
will often serve gladly if they are ^pointed by Government, but 
they will not solicit election or put themselves in competition with 
a candidate whom they consider socially inferior to themselves. 
The Commissioner of Rawal Pindi, in reviewing the municipal 
administration of 1903-4, said, The election system does not as a 
rule attract men of a good class . . . and as long as it remains in 
force nothing can be finally done to improve matters. People of 
the class of butchers, petition writers, and petty shop-keepers do not 
make good members, and their election stands in the way of others 
becoming candidates.” It would be wise to recognize the strength 
of this aristocratic prejudice. Indian society is still in that phase 
of development in which status is more important than contract, 
and we do not alter this fact by disregarding it; municipal regulations 
based upon the assumption that one man is as good as another do 
not convert Indians to our habit of thought; they merely fail to 
achieve the results we desire. If we honestly wish to associate 
the people of India with the government of their country, we ought 
to begin the extension of their liberties upon lines which are likely 
to succeed, not upon those which are doomed to failure. Popular 
institutions in other countries have usually had their origin in 
aristocraric and oligarchic privileges gradually expanded, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that India also must pass through 
this phase. 

The recognition of the aristocratic principle in Indian society 
would go a long way towards making the local bodies genuinely 
representative. A law reconstituting the municipalities in accor¬ 
dance with this suggestion would of course have to be sufficiently 
elastic to cover the diversity of conditions existing in different parts 
of India; for the present purpose it is cnout^h to suggest that birth, 
election, and nomination by the Government should all three be 
recognized as principles of selection. 

In order to give real responsibility to the municipalities so 
constituted they should be freed from the tutelage of the local 
officials. Lord Ripon recommeisfled that the necessary control of 
the municipalities should be exercised from without rather than 
from withn, and that the chairman should, as a rule, and wherever 
practicable, be a non-official person j but in recent years, owing to 
the necessity of securing an impartial arbitrator between contending 
factions, the habit has Visen in many places of electing the English 
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magistrate as chairman of the municipality. In India the represen¬ 
tative of Government exercises so great an influence that it is rarely 
possible for the municipal commissioners to arrive at an indepen¬ 
dent decision in the presence of the collector, and the consequence 
has been that the educative value of municipal institutions has been 
greatly impaired. If local self-government is to play the part, 
which properly belongs to it, of training the people in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs, the practice recommended by Lord Ripon 
should be revived. The necessary control might be exercised by 
an ofiSciai Inspector of municipalities who should be vested with 
authority to withdraw the right of municipal autonomy when that 
right has been dishonestly or improvidently exercised. The char¬ 
ters under which the Presidency towns are at present administered 
would probably not need to be disturbed, the principal object of 
fresh legislation being to extend local Autonomy in the smaller 
towns, in which at present a civic spirit i» most backward. ’ Under 
any circumstances, however, it is probable that local self-government, 
however remodelled, will continue to show a large percentage of 
failures; it cannot bo expected that the sleepy hamlets and country 
towns of India will be possessed all of a sudden with an ardent 
civic spirit. But the education of the people can only be by 
running the risk of failure ; the merit of municipal institutions is that 
they give this political education simultaneously at a great number 
of centres, and though collectively the interests at stake are very 
large, the evils that follow from failure in j.zrticular instances are 
not an unreasonable price to pay for introducing the people to the 
Conduct of public affairs. 

The reform of the municipalities cannot however, be put forward 
as a complete solution of the problem before the Government of 
India. No extension of the right of self-government alone would 
satisfy the educated classes nor appear to them a sufficient guarantee 
that we proposed to adm>S»them to a larger share in the control of 
the destinies of their country. However important may be the sphere 
of local politics, and, however great the power of Indians in that 
sphere, municipal privileges will not satisfy the imagination w'hich has 
been excited by the hope of a more potent voice in the Imperial 
Government. In respect of this ambition two suggestions have been 
made which cannot be developed, here, but which merit considera¬ 
tion. One of.these is the pregnant suggestion of Mt. Justice Sankaran 
Nair that an Imperial Council composed of Indians should be 
empowered to legislate upon social matters j the other relates to the 
admission of Indians to the highest positions In the Civil Service. 

(The London Times) 
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MIGRATIONS INTO NEARER AND 
FURTHER INDIA* 

It was philologists who first borrowed the name “ Dravidian ” 
from Sanskrit and applied it to a i^ell-known family of languages, 
mostly spoken in southern India, but of which an interesting 
member, Brahui, is found far to the north-west, in Baluchistan. 
In the hills of Central India, to the north of the main Dravidian 
group, there is another and totally distinct family of languages 
which philologists call “ Munda.” 

It happens that the speakers of the south-Indian Dravidian 
languages and the speakers of Munda languages possess a common 
ethnic type^-nose thick and broad, low facial angle, thick lips, wide, 
fleshy face, low statue, figure squat and sturdy, skin dark, and sp 
on. This ethnic type ethnologists have called “Dravidian,” an 
unfortunate piece of nomenclature, for (i) if language can ever be 
taken as criterion of race, speakers of Munda languages are cer¬ 
tainly different in racial origin from the speakers of Dravidian, 
and (2) some speakers of Dravidian languages, the Brahuis, do not 
possess the so-called Dravidian ethnic type, but possess that of the 
Indians. At any rate, if we put the Brahuis out of consideration 
for the present, it is better to name the ethnic type “ Munda- 
Dravidian,” i.e. the type common to the people known as Mundas 
and to the people known as “ South-Indian Dravidians.” The type 
is almost certainly a mixed one. Judging from the fact that all 
Mundas possess it, and that it is not possessed by all Dravidians 
(witness the Brahuis), the probability is that the Munda-Dravidian 
ethnic type belongs mainly to the Mundas, and has been acquired 
through intermarriage by Dravidians originally with a less persistent 
type. 

When the Aryans entered India they found it inhabited by people 
of the Munda-Dravidian type. The Aryans were the more highly 
civilised, but as they migrated further and further into the country 
they intermarried with the people, and themselves commenced to 
acquire their physical characteristics while they retained their own 
language and customs, which they in turn Imposed upon the Munda- 
Dravidas with whom they camci^in contact. We see traces of the 
same interchange occurring even at the present day between the 
Dravidians and the Mundas. The Nahals of the Mahadeo Hills 
were once a Munda tribe. They came into contact with the rela- 

• 

* Extension of part of a paper on “ The Languages of India and the Lin* 
guisti# Survey,” read before the Society of Art! on March 15 by Dr. G. A, 
Grierson. 
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lively more civilised Dravidians, and adopted a mixed speech in 
which Dravidian predominated. Nowadays this tribe is coming 
‘^under Aryan influence, and is adopting an Aryan language. 

It is impossible to say whether the Mundas or the Dravidians, 
or both, were aborigines of India or not. Assuming that the 
Dravidians were immigrants, the probability is that tht^ entered 
the country from the south, and not from the north-west, as was 
maintained by Caldwell and others. Relationship has, been alleged 
with some appearance of truth, between the Dravidian languages 
and those of New Guinea and Australia. This subject has not yet 
been thoroughly gone into, and is at present under examination, 
but the above seems to be the conclusion which will most probably 
be reached. 

As for the Mundas, if they were immigrants, they must certainly 
have entered India proper from the north-west. Pater Schmidt, of 
Vienna, who attacked the question from Without, and the Linguistic 
Survey of India, which has approached it from within, have arrived 
at the same result. There was once a race spread widely over 
Further India of which we find remains among the forest tribes of 
Malacca, in Pegu and Indo-China, and along the Me-kong and 
middle Salwin. The languages which they speak are members of 
what is known as the Mon-Khmer family. Forms of speech closely 
connected with Mon-Khmer are Nicobarese, Khasi (spoken in the 
central hills of Assam), and the various Munda tongues of India 
proper. That there is an ultimate connection between these widely 
separated languages must now be taken as firmly established by the 
latest researches of comparative philology. The matter admits of 
no further doubt. But this is not the limit of the discoveries. The 
languages of the Himalaya are, it is well known, Tibeto-Burman 
in character. Nevertheless, there are dialects spoken on the southern 
slope of these mountains, from Kanawar in the Punjab almost to 
Darjeeling, which have a iBksis similar to this old Munda-Nicobar- 
Mon-Khmer-Khasi language, that has been, so to speak, over¬ 
whelmed, but not entirely hidden, by a layer of Tibeto-Burman. 
Then, on the other side. Pater Schmidt has shown an intimate con¬ 
nection between Mon-Khmer and the languages of the south¬ 
eastern Pacific, so that there is evidence to show the existence in 
very early times of a people and a group of speeches extending from 
the Punjab right across northern India and Assam down to the 
extreme south of Further India and Indo-Chipfi, and thence across 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia up to Easter Island, wbj^b is 
not so very far from the coast of South America. 
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In India, Nearer aivi Further, the fate of these speeches haf 
been the same. In Nearer India the Munda languages, which were 
certainly once spoken in the northern plains, have been driven to 
the hills by Dravidians or Aryanf. In Assam and Burmah the 
Kh.isis and Mon-fKhmers have been either driven to the hills, where 
tlicy survive as islands in a sea of alien tongues, or else to the coast 
of Pegu b}’ the Tibeto-Burmans, and in Indo-China the Mon- 
Khniiirs have again been driven to the sea-board by the Tais. 

'Phe earliest seat of the Tibeto-Burmans seems to have been the 
head-\v,iteis of the Yang-tse-kiang. From here they migrated in 
su('cessive waves along the valleys of the great rivers of eastern 
India, the Salwin, the Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, and the Brahma- 
putia. The first three led them to Burmah, which they conquered, 
and where they founded a comparatively stable kingdom. I>own 
the Rrajimaputra they entered Assam, peopling the river valleys 
and the mountains in successive waves, failing only to occupy the 
Khiisi Hills. Some of those who had entered Burmah settled in 
the Chin Hill.s, and, finding no room for expansion, were forced 
into becoming a backwash to the north, entering Assam from the 
south—tribe after tribe, in raid after raid—until the migration was 
stopped by the strong arm of British authority. Other Tibeto- 
Burmans went up the Brahmaputra into Tibet, which they peopled, 
getting as far west as Baltistan and Ladakh, and also occupying the 
Himalaya between Tibet and India proper. It was here that they 
found and partly gave their speech to the Munda-Mon-Khmer tribes 
already mentioned. 

The most recent Indo-Chinese immigration was that of the Tais. 
I'liey first appear in history in Yunnan, thence they began to occupy 
Upper Burmah some thousand years ago. A great wave of immigra¬ 
tion occurred in the sixth century a.d. Not only did they effectively 
conquer Upper Burmah, but they invaded Assam. They peopled 
the Shan States, and in the fourteentlf century established them¬ 
selves in the delta of the Me-nam, driving the Mon-Khmers before 
them so as to form a Tai wedge between those of Tenasserim and 
those of Cambodia. This was the foundation of the Tai (or Thai) 
kingdom of Siam. At the pr,e.sent day the Tais are represented in 
Ib'itish India by the Shans, the'Khamtis, and other tribes of north 
Uurmah and Afsam. 

A few words may be devoted to the latest great migration into 
India proper, that of the Aryans from the north-west. We cannot 
tell that parts of their earliest literacy record, the Veda, which was 
composed in the Punjab, have been considered by competent 
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scholars to date from so far back as b.c. 2000 , while others date 
them a thousand years later. The main line of approach was over 
the most western passes of the Hindu Kush, and along the valley 
of the Kabul River into the Punjab. Thence they spread over 
northern India. 'Fhe entry into the Punjab was a very gradual one, 
extending over centuries. When the latest comers arrived they 
found that the language and the customs of their earliest pre¬ 
decessors had developed to such an extent that the former was 
unintelligible, and the latter were unsympathetic to them. This is 
reflected in*the condition of the Aryan languages of India from the 
earliest times to the present day. There have always been two 
sharply differentiated groups of Indo-Aryan lariguages, one represen¬ 
ting the speech of the earliest invaders, and the other that of the 
latest, while between the two there is a band of intermediate forms 
of speech which can be referred to’ the dialects spoken by those 
who were neither first nor last. • * 

Some Aryan hordes entered the western Punjab from the Pamirs 
directly to the north. Most of these settled en route in the country 
round Gilgit, Kashmir, Chitral, and in Kafiristan. Here the in¬ 
hospitable character of the mountains in which they took up their 
abode, and their own savage nature, hindered communication with 
their cousins in the plains, and their customs and language developed 
on independent lines.. The latter presents extremely archaic 
features. Words which were used three thousand years ago in 
India proper, and which have since fallen into disuse in that country, 
have been preserved by it almost letter for letter. These Aryans 
from the Pamirs have lately been identified with the Pisachas 
who in later years became the subject of legend, and were 
looked upon, in the time of Sanskrit literature, as a race of demons. 
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- DADABHAI NAOROJI 

[Messrs G. A. Natesan &• Co., Esplanade, Madras] 

Messrs G. A. Natesan & Co. have added to their long list of pub* 
lications on political subjects a life of India’s Grand Old Man. We 
*only wish that we could speak as well of this biography as of 
previous publications of the Company. The life is all too scrappy 
£uid prosy and* if one finds patience to read through the pages of 
original contribution, it is only because it is short and it tells us of 
the wonderful life of one whos6 name is dear to every patriotic Indian. 
The account is such as one would expect to have in hasty news¬ 
paper notices of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and not in a book seriously 
offered to the public as a memento of one of India’s greatest sons 
shortly after his eighty-second birthday. It does not pretend to give 
any study of this man who has been pronounced to be one of the 
most remarkable men of the present day and whose life is fraught 
with object-lessons to any lover of India and to any one who is born 
to champion an all-but-forlorn cause. The writer is content to 
give a none too brilliant narrative of the most salient points of a 
long and arduous life—points, by the way, which any one who walks 
might read without the aid of this book. Nay more, the writer is 
altogether incapable of attaining the attitude of mind which is 
necessary for the appreciation of a life like Naoroji’s. The writer who 
draws the moral that faith in British justice was ** the mainspring 
of his labours” from his life and has the consolation to feel that in 
spite of his vehemence at times, which the writer would seem to 
regret and condemn, “ there is not the faintesftrace of lese majeste 
in his writings,” we say that such a man is not fit to appreciate the 
life-work of a Dadabhai Naoroji. For with men like him who are 
God’s born-messengers lese majesie or the reverse has no part in 
the economy of life. The guiding principle of such a career is 
altogether missed by a man who would divert his attention to such 
paltry topics as the loyalty to existing rule or otherwise. And as for 
the questicm how far Dadabhai’s attitude and expression should l^e 
supported in the interest of India, we can do no better than quote 
words of another patriot the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : “ I rtally have 
no patience with those of my countrymen who, having done nothing 
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or next to nothing for their country themselves, do nut hesitate to 
say that Mr. Dadabhai is injuring the country’s cause by the use of 
violent language. No, gentlemen, whether Mr. Dadabhai uses 
mild words or bitter>words, pur place is round his standard—by his 
side. Whoever repudiates Mr. Dadabhai, he is none of us. Who^ 
ever tries to lay rude and irreverent hands on him, strike him down.” 

Mr. Gokhale with a clearness of perception which a like alone 
can have for its like has drawn the true inspiration from Dadabhai’s 
life and indicated unmistakably the proper attitude of educated 
India towards its Grand Old Man. It is not the grumbling and 
half-hearted submission to a despot which consoles itself with * 
plausible explanations of the aberrations of the lord. It is not the 
unquestioning obedience of ignorance to a fetish. *But it is the 
reasoned adherence of a people to its tried leader, an arrangement 
without which any progress would* be impossible. The life 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji points ter but one lesson and that is an 
unflinching devotion to the best interests of the country above 
everything. Loyalty or sedition plays but a very insignifleant part 
in the economy of such a life. What if he be disloyal ? The greatest 
patriots and liberators of the human race have been disloyal. We 
fancy Mr. Dadabhai would not be sorry to rank with them if the 
interests of the land of his sires require it. Loyalty or sedition is 
not the standard by which you judge patriots ? It is by the amount of 
feeling for his mother-country or the amount of his sacriflee that 
you are to find their rank. And so judged, Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
name will surely be placed by future historians high in the rank of 
the liberators of the human race. 

It is not a mere accident that Mr. Dadabhai’s life is synchronous 
with the progress of the people in India. Public life in India was 
at a very low ebb and the people far from powerful when the boy 
Dadabhai resolved, as he tells us in the pretty little autobiography 
which is tacked as a brilliant set-oflf to the work under review, “ that 
as my education and all the benefits arising therefrom came from 
the people I must return to them the best I had in me.” Yet the 
tide had all but set in, and when it came, Dadabhai was at the crest 
of the foremost wave. Yet he did dot merely float, he guided the 
current to profitable channels and created much of the ardour of 
political life in India which gives a rich promise even now of 
fructifying in the liberation of the Indian people. He was in fact 
responsible for birth of much of the present political fervour and 
not a mere contemporary of stirring events. 

The work of his life has been to bring to power the*peopk of 
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India and to give them their rights. Every student of India’s 
political history knows that' he had quite an up-hill struggle but, 
if he did not succeed in getting for thejpeople the rights he fought 
for, the consolation at least remains for him that he has brought 
them to realise their rights and learn to want them. For it is a fact 
to which history bears ample testimony that when a people is 
roused to self-consciousness it is never to be denied ; when a nation 
wants a thing it must have it, no matter in what time or by what 
means. 

There are always two ways in which the amelioration of a 
‘ people’s condition can come ; by concessions from the ruling power 
or by self-assertion of the people themselves. At the time that 
Dadabhai begasi his public career educated India was, as Mr. 
Gokhale said before the East India Association, under a spell and 
in those days the easiest and kt the same time surest way of securing 
the well-being of the millions seemed to be to make a fitting appeal 
to the great and noble British Raj. This course was then largely 
resorted to and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji fully realising the necessities 
of the situation proceeded to England, there to make his appeal with 
greater chances of success than in India. Now, starting from pre- 
mjsses from which he started it was but logical that the attempts for 
the advancement of India should be made in England, rather than 
in India. While one of the channels of national advancement was 
thus being worked at with considerable zeal, self-assertion of the 
people was never thought of as a way of securing the end. In 
justice to Mr. Dadabhai, however, it must be said that if he worked 
at the other end of the line he never thought that local work for 
the advancement of India should be neglected. To procure the 
advancement by the agency of the British people, he always re¬ 
cognised it as only one way of doing good, and not the only way. 
His labours previous to his proceeding to England in the direction 
of Social Reform and Free Education, which have some of them 
left tangible results now, surely pointed to the way in which work 
in England, such as his, ought to be backed up. He is for ever 
urging people on this side to work with zeal for the promotion of 
the best interests of India and to carry on the work, with one part 
of which he has been struggling for about half a century. For, it is 
a bare truism that real progress of the people can only be satisfac¬ 
torily achieved if both the sources of advancement, the people and 
the State work together. 

An old man more tfian eighty and weighed down by crushing . 
defeats, Mr. Dadabhai has not yet lost his hope of impressing people 
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in England with a sense of our wrong and securing self-government 
for India. Hope like, this cheers up drooping spirits,- but the rest 
of India does not seem to share his optimism; A strong feeling has 
been gaining ground that to *Be eternally knocking at the gate of 
England is but fruitles? loss'of labour and the real work before us 
js to make the people of India attain to self-consciousness and seek to 
assert themselves. It was the late Mr. K. T. Telang, I believe, who 
observed that between the rigid orthodoxy and ignorance of the 
people on the one side, and the proved liberalism* and culture of 
British Rule on the other, he had no hesitation in electing the latter 
for the promotion of the best interests of India. Days have changed * 
much since then, and to-day we feel to our cost that unless we 
as a people be strong enough and great enough, .no amount of 
anxious solicitations for considerate treatment at the hands of our 
rulers will do us much good. • 

Our efforts then, so far mainly directed outwards, m*ust hence¬ 
forth be driven largely inwards towards the education and the 
strength of the people of India. This is certainly a new departure 
so far as practice is concerned, but its utility was never ignored and 
Mr. Dadabhai himself had, by precept and practice, pressed home 
this necessity to the public men of India. But then, we were 
under the spell of British ‘ righteousness ' and, while an easy way of 
salvation seemed to be within our reach, it was idle to expect people 
to take the laborious way. The tide however seems to have turned 
and we seem now to be making for something more solid than we 
were wont to up till now. 

Though Mr. Dadabhai’s life-work has been to create an interest in 
the minds of the British public in the affairs of India and to secure its 
welfare through the British Parliament, yet viewed in the light of 
practical results, his work would..seem to be absolutely futile. For, 
neither in the question of the economic condition of India nor ih 
the question of self-government has he succeeded in securing the 
assent of the British people to his propositions. Viewed, however, 
as a contribution to the political education of the people of India 
his efforts have been crowned with splendid successk For whatever 
the Britisher may say, he has made it quite clear to every educated 
man of India that the poverty of India is absolutely hopeless. 
Other writers have followed in his wake, and as the result of their 
labours the economic depression of India has come to be 
regarded as the most pressing problem for solution. The con¬ 
viction has also gained ground that the trSatment of Indians by the 
British Government is Infamous and unjust, A rankling senSe of iu- 
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justice and absence of rights has been successfully raised in the heart 
of every educated Indian. Ideas never die, and what the cherished 
conviction of educated India is to-day will find its way to the masses 
to-morrow and gather strength till it breaks through all bonds and 
fiructify in the liberty of India, whether England chooses to give it 
or not. When that day comes let it never be forgotten that the 
seeds of the idea which has realised itself through its inherent 
force were sown by an honest band of w’orkers in India’s cause, 
foremost amon^ them being Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. For the 
two questions over which he has spent the fifty years and more of 
his political life are the most vital questions for India—the questions 
of her poverty and self-government. The ideas with which he set 
to work on these points are exactly those which, once they cast 
their root in the heart of a whole people, is sure to make for the 
strength of the people and «to work out their own realisation, no 
matter hcfw far it is favou;ed by circumstances. For liberty and 
prosperity are the two most cherished desires of every nation, and 
a nation, dulled by the stupor and torpidity of ages, has only to 
be roused to a consciousness of its birth-rights and inspired with its 
lost interest for liberty and prosperity, to realise it by virtue of the 
force of the ideas themselves. 


Narva C« 9aB*G«pta 
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1. BADMINTON MAGAZINE (August)--An Indian 
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Ernest B. Allen, 
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India : Capt C. H. Buck. 
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• 
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Edward Dicey. 
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MR. AMIR AU ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

To the August Number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Amir 
Ali, lately a pbisne Judge of the Calcutta High Court, contributes 
an eminently thoughtful paper entitled India and the New Parlia¬ 
ment. 'fhe writer thinks that the recent Royal visit has quickened 
the sense of^duty towards India which lay dormant among the bulk 
of the English Nation. But to the minds of many Englishmen, 
India still presents the picture of an easy-going* country, run on 
fixed, generally unalterable lines—the land of pageants and the 
home or durbars —the buljf of whose people, untouched by the 
change.s in the con,ceptio*i of tire thinking classes occasioned by the 
contact of two civilisations—one old and stationary, the other young, 
active and utilitarian—bow down before the British official as the 
avatar of progress and prosperity. To the half-starved millions of 
India, the acts of Governments and the merits of their rulers, and 
*the many questions which agitate the minds of the classes, convey 
little or no meaning. The interest of a large majority of people 
in the public affairs of their country and in the events of their own 
village, town or district are often discussed with intelligence and with 
a sense of growing patriotism. 

As the result of seventy years of English education, the whole 
of the Indian continent is in a state of expectation, eager for 
development. In view of the altered conditions, the writer considers 
it essential for the welfare of both England and India that a perma¬ 
nency of interest in Parliament and among the public should be 
maintained in matters affecting India. Mr. Amir Ali warns the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee against allowing itself to become 
the mouth-piece of any particular section or class. It is hard for 
an English official to ascertain the feelings of the masses, or look 
at things from the popular point of view so essential to a eorrect 
perspective. After a hundred Ind fifty years of British rule, the 
gulf that divides the rulers and the ruled continues to be 
as wide as ever. In grappling with the problems of Indian 
admimsltation, some essenlvaX facts should he home \n mind: the 
divergence in certain caSes between the respective interests of the 
great (Indian nationalities, the growth of nationalism of a somewhat 
exclusive character in one, the material decadence and political 
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inarticulateness in the other, and the rise of a comparatively new 
and important factor independent of either. 

The writer notices with some amount of apprehension the pre¬ 
ponderant influence which the non-official European community 
has recently, acquired over the counsels of the Indian Government. 
The British Indian and Central Mahomedan Associations are 
no longer regarded as important auxiliaries to official sources 
of information. That position is now occupied ^by the Chambers 
of Commerce. On the other hand, the Hindu nationalism, which 
is at present running in two channels, might coalesce at any 
moment The newly-established Bharat Dhartna Mandat, the 
object of which is the regeneration of India, is apprehended 
by some Anglo-Indians to be a great social * and political 
power. The National Congress is the exponent of the aims and 
aspirations that have come into being under the influence, of western 
education. According to Mr. Amir Ali, the chief objection on the 
part of the Mahomedans to make common cause with the Congress 
is based on the conviction that, tied to the wheels of the Juggernaut 
of Majority, they would in the end have only a very minor and 
negligible place in the body-politic. The non-official Anglo-Indian 
and the Hindu communities, says the writer, have got powerfyl 
institutions for safeguarding their rights and privileges while the 
Indian Mussulmans are suifering acutely from political inanition. 
That the Mussalmans are relegated by the Government to the cold 
shade of neglect is due to the fact that they have no political 
influence, and cannot make their voice properly heard in the 
council-chamber or the office-room. Mr. Amir Ali warns us against 
supposing that the Mussulmans are devoid of political instinct. 
They note as keenly as any other people the sign of the times, and 
in this lies the significance of the situation. 

The writer next enters into a learned discussion on the separa¬ 
tion of the judicial and executive functions. Formerly the 
district Judge occupied a position of pre-eminence in his district; 
but to-day he is completely obscured by the executive officer. In 
the superior judicial courts the salary of the judges has been 
reduced, whilst no measure has been neglected to exalt the dignity 
of the executive. The attempts to curtail the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court have so far been frustrated by the force of 
public opinion. The writer admits that, in some parts of the 
country, it is to the advantage of th^ people that the executive 
officer should also exercise the functions of a judge, but in Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces and parts of the Punjab, 
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the system is not only out of harmony with the spirit of the timeSi 
but mischievous and irritating, unfair to the officers themselves, 
and occasioning great hardships to the suitors. The writer is 
strongly of opinion that the system .interferes with the efficient 
discharge of either function. He seems also to be in favour of 
doing away entirely with the judicial powers of the Divisional 
Commissioners and the Boards of Revenue and leaving these to 
the decision of the ordinary courts of justice. 

A wider application of the principles of local self-government, a 
larger recognition of the eligibility of Indians for the higher branches 
of State service, the expediency of opening the Indian Army as a 
profession to the sons of the Indian gentry are some of the questions, 
thinks Mr. Amir Ali, which must sooner or later engage the serious 
attention of the statesmen into whose hands the destinies of 
India are entrusted. The Management of local affairs by the people 
themselves is neither a British nor a novel institution in India. 
It has been in existence from early Mahomedan times. The 
assertion that Indians are unfit for certain offices is partly a survival 
of the old idea which led the East India Company to exclude 
Indians from all share in the government of the country. Since 
those days, the conception of inequality has been considerably 
modified and the fitness of Indians for the highest judicial 
appointments is acknowledged. The writer considers the forma¬ 
tion of the Imperial Cadet Corps as a wise piece of statesman¬ 
ship and enquires about the reason which closes the Indian Army, 
as a profession, to the sons of the Indian gentry. If, after 150 years’ 
dominance, the British Government cannot open the army as a 
profession to members of respectable Indian families, it implies 
a stupendous confession of weakness. Mr. Amir Ali concludes 
his remarkable paper with an elaborate discussion on certain 
matters relating to the Wak/axid legislations affecting Mahomedan 
interests. It is a matter of sincere cogratulation to find Mr. Amir 
Ali coming out with such a frank and outspoken criticism of British 
policy in India in the pages of one of the most widely-circulated 
English Reviews. 
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The Outlook is a British weekly Review and is conservative in 
politics. In the course of a remarkable article on the effects of 
good government on Asiatic *peoples, it has the following observa¬ 
tions on British Rule in India: 

“ We are nearing a moral crisis in our Imperial rule. We are 
beginning to see that the secret of its success hitherto may prove 
the secret of its failure hereafter. Macaulay in his ftnhesitating way 
ascribed the decline of Spain to bad government. A Macaulay of 
the future may conceivably find reason to ascribe the downfall of 
the British Raj to too much good government. The more we 
Anglicise India the more alien we become to her. For, the decisive 
personal autocracy of the past we have substituted government by 
system, and those who work the system are more and more separated 
from the people by intervening clouds of native officials. They look 
upon India less as a home than as a temporary workshop. That 
does not indeed prevent them from going through the day’s task 
with admirable zeal, resource and kindliness ; but it does prevent 
them from acquiring, or caring to acquire, a real knowledge of the 
native mind, and from forming those semi-patemal relations lo^ the 
people of their district that were the saving clause of the old system. 
And while our own sphere of influence contracts, that of native 
opinion expands. By teaching them English we have taught them 
to understand not ourselves but one another. We have thus provid¬ 
ed them with an aid to solidarity, and therefore to agitation. The 
railways have made intercourse both possible and popular; the native 
press has stimulated an intellectual ferment; we are educating more 
men than we can find employment for, and thereby fostering dis¬ 
content j the spread of manufactures quickens with a new impulse of 
mind and spirit all whom it reaches; and the rise of Japan has 
undoubtedly stirred the oriental consciousness with a vision of un¬ 
imagined possibilities. These are largely conditions of our own making 
and, having made them, we cannot expect them to end in nullity. 
The unrest which nearly everywhere, both in and out of India, is ‘ 
beginning to pervade our relations with the races under our guardian¬ 
ship marks the dawn of a new phase of Imperial policy. We have 
magnificently created. There now lies ahead of us the infinitely 
more delicate and arduous task of assimilation." 
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The Parsi of Bombay has an interesting biographical sketch of 
the late Mr. Justice Tyabji from which we take the following ; 

“ As a lawyer, as a public man, and as a judge, Mr. Badrud- 
din Tayabji was known and respected throughout this country 
by all classes alike, and as a benefactor of his own community he 
was honoured and beloved by those, even among his co-religionists, 
who were not prepared to agree with him in his political views. A 
man of varied attainments and reformed views, he early saw the 
disadvantages under which he laboured, and he worked hard for the 
social and the educational advancement of his community. The 
Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam to which the Mahomedan community of 
this Presidency owe much of their present position; was founded by 
him in order to spread «the light of education among his co- 
religionis{s, and his life-long ^ork in connection with it will ever 
keep his memory green in the hearts of the present and future 
generations of the Mohoraedan community in Bombay. 

Bom 6a yers ago, Mr. Tayabji was the youngest son of a wealthy 
and well-known Arab merchant of Bombay. He and his brothers 
formed the first batch of Mahomedan students who joined the 
Elphinstone Institution to receive an English education. Young 
Tayabji, however, had to leave the institution, before completing his 
course, on account of a weak and defective eye-sight, and had to 
embark for France to undergo there a course of treatment to cure 
his weakened vision. After remaining in France for a few months, 
Mr. Tayabji proceeded to England to qualify himself for the Bar, 
and after his call to the Bar, he returned to India and duly enrolled 
himself as an Advocate of the Bombay High Court. His intelli¬ 
gence and industry soon brought him prominence in his profession, 
and he at last became one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
Bombay Bar. His increasing professional duties, however, did not 
lead him to forsake the interests of his countrymen at large. His 
close and intimate association with men like the Hon’ble Sir P. M. 
Mehta and the late Mr. Justice Telang led him to take an active 
part in the discussion of public questions of the day. The welfare 
of his co-religionists received his *^rly attention, and he laboured 
unceasingly for their advancement, while taking a stand as regards 
Indian politics, not approved of by many among them. In i88*, be 
was made an Additional Member of the local Legislative Council, 
where he discharged hts duties so well as to earn the whole hearted 
praise of all his official and unofficial colleagues. 
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When, in the year 1885, the National Congress was first started 
in Bombay Mr. Badruddin Tayabji gave* his support unreservedly 
to the movement. His work in connection with the movement was 
so much appreciated by his colleagues that he was chosen President 
of the Congress which met in 1887. His address on that occasion 
was a model of sober and learned criticism—a feature which is 
certainly worth noting in these days of irresponsible platform oratory* 
and though he had all his life remained a pro-Congressman, he had 
all along exhibited the same balanced mind in his attitude towards 
the various political questions of his day. 

The year 1895 saw him raised to a seat on the Bench of the local 
High Court. The same abilities which brought him success at the 
Bar and on the public platform secured him a distinguished place 
among his colleagdes on the Bench and raised him in the estimation 
of the Bar and the litigant public. For fiflly ten years he discharged 
the onerous duties of his high office with conspicuous ability, and 
his death deprives the High Court of a learned and impartial Judge. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN BENGAL 

This title forms the subject-matter of an able paper contributed 
to the August Number of the Indian Review by Mr. Nares Chandra 
Sen Gupta, m.a., b.l., with regard to whose writings the readers of 
the Indian World need absolutely no introduction. The writer begins 
by saying that public life in Bengal has been at a fever heat for about 
three years. It is no doubt true, says he, that public life was raised 
to this pitch of intensity and activity by the partition of Bengal j 
yet to attribute it entirely to the partition and characterise it as an 
anti-partition movement is a misapprehension of facts. The most 
prominent characteristic of the present-day public life in Bengal is 
its prevailing tone of self-help. 

It is only to a certain extent, says the writer, that this new creed 
of ' self-helf ’ finds acceptance among educated Indians. There 
are fanatics who would carry the creed to the extreme, even, 
perhaps, to the instant expulsion of Englishmen from India. We 
are assured, however, that such excesses have met with scanty 
support. At the same tim^ the first postulate of the creed, namely, 
that the interest of the Government is directly opposed to the 
interest of the people, is denied by no ope. In order to secure 
our national welfare the waiter advises us to depend more upon 
our own resources than upon the smiles or frowns of an alien 
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Govemtnent. We are constrained to say that we are not at all 
satisfied with vague and abstract ideas; but we want Mr. Sen-Gupta 
and his friends to chalk out a definite plan of action to be carried 
out in a right practical way. 

Speaking on the current industrial awakening, the writer states 
that the spirit of boycotting British goods no longer exists in 
Bengal; in fact it never existed here. So soon as the idea 
was started, it^ was caught up by the industrial movement and 
its warmth and enthusiasm utilised in promoting a great industrial 
movement which promises immense developmenta in the near 
future. Mr. Sen-Gupta then refers to the great success achieved 
by the Indian Stores Limited, and the Association for the Indus¬ 
trial and Scientific Education of Indians and says that the 
education of the people in the Swadeshi principles' had really been 
complete^ before the boy&ott was even thought of. The sentiment 
of bitter resentment for the misdeeds of Englishmen, of which the 
partition of Bengal was the crowning act, and the worthy desire 
to secure economic advancement of the country, have combined to 
produce the very remarkable phenomenon of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment. The insane policy of repression followed in East Bengal 
^has also strengthened the great national movement to a considerable 
extent. The writer next proceeds to make a passing reference to 
the national educational movement and expresses a pious hope that 
the ‘National Council of Education’ will fulfil the high hopes that 
have been raised by it among the literate classes of the Bengalee 
people. 

According to the writer this is the first time in our history that 
the people have been touched to the lowest strata by a public 
movement. In East Bengal, even the illiterates and the children 
have learnt to understand which way the wind blows. Public 
opinion in Bengal has now become more real and more representa¬ 
tive in character than before. Mr. Sen-Gupta concludes by 
regretting that our leaders have not taken ample care to utilise the 
people’s strength to the utmost. 
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UUJ2SUI. 

GENERAL 

In connection with the prevailing scarcity which ii daily getting 
worse, the looting of grain shops continues in various Districts in 
Bengal. 

* « 

« 

Bubonic plague among monkeys and cats has lately been re¬ 
ported from two districts in the United Provinces, and it is believed 
that a considerable number of animals must have died 0;om this 

disease in the Jungles. * 

» • 

• 

A proposal for establishing a Bacteriological Laboratory in 
Southern India is the subject of correspondence between Simla and 
Ootacamund. The Madras Government suggested Coimbatore for ^ 
its location, but it is not considered a suitable site. The Laboratory 
will be located in the Nilghiries. 

* • 

« 

The Burmese have lately gone in for several novel forms of 
biers or hearsers. The latest seen was two bicycles connected by 
means of bamboos with a sort of platform in between, on which the 
coffin with the remains of an infant were placed. A very light 
cantafalque was improvised over the coffin, and this was draped in 
various coloured silks. 

* 

* * 

Colonel Hanna possesses a Persian translation of the Sanskrit 
epic of the Hamayana, prepared by order of the Great Moghul about 
the year 1582, and embellished with more than a hundred miniature 
paintings in the finest style of Persian art ; a volume which must 
have cost quite ;^2o,ooo to produce. The Maharaja of Jaipur has 
another and even more splendid edtiion de /uxe, which testifies to the 
magnificence of Akbar’s patronage of learning. It is supposed to 
have been looted from the royal palace at Agra when that city was 
taken by an army from Bhurtpore, in which the Swiss adventnrer, 
Walter Reinhart, better known as Sumru, held a command. 
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Russia and England cannot he perpetually manoeuvring against 
each other in Asia if they desire to act together in Europe. And it 
is time to make stand against the 6xed idea, which has been too 
prevalent in the minds of those who speculate upon the outcome of 
the existing situation in the East, that the inevitable issue must be 
some decisive trial of strenghth between these two great empires in 
the region which lies between their Asiatic frontiers. We entirely 
agree with M. Vambery's conclusion that the existing state of the 
relations between Russia and England in Asia is detrimental not 
only to the interests of the two governments, but also to the welfare 
of the Asiatic countries under their influence. And the point for 
consideration is how long this deadlock, caused by the mutual 
political distrtjst and commercial rivalry of Russia and England, is 
to continue ; whether there is no possibility of overcoming it by a 
reasonably partition of claims and interests on the basis of some 
formal agreement. The primary and essential conditions would be 
that Persian railways, which would only be undertaken by foreign 
capital, would be under international control and administration ; 
that they must not be used directly or indirectly, for military pur¬ 
poses ; and that the door should stand open, on equal terms for 
9II foreign commerce.—(The Edinburgh Review), 

* * 

Some amusing evidence of Indian superstition was furnished 
when, owing to an accumulation of water, the pavement near the 
steps of the Calcutta General Post Office bulged upwards. 

The phenomenon caused great agitation among passers-by, and 
an immense crowd gathered. 

The Hindus told each other that there was once a temple to the 
god Shiva on the spot, and that Shiva was now rising to the surface. 

Mahomedans, on the other hand said that the Black Hole 
tragedy occured on this spot, and that the dead bodies of the 
Europeans were rising to wreak vengeance upon the Mahometans. 

A third theory was that the pavement was a grave, and that the 
spirit of the dead was coming out to work havoc in Calcutta. Many 
Hindus went away on hearing this^ for fear of being seized by the 
spirit. ^ 

Some of the Hindus, to propitiate the god Shiva, laid flowers 
and garlands on the bulging pavement. People first ran away 
in fright, and then came tjmidly back to see whether anything had 
yet come out of the ground. When the municipal employees began 
work oh the pavement there was a stampede of the timid. ■ 
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The latest discoveiy of the Mahometan onlookers was the 
supposed impress of a hand on the eartK under the pavement, which 
is regarded by the unlettered as a sign that the bulging pavement 
covered the tomb of a saint. The bulging is regarded as an 
indication of the return of Mahomedan ascendency.—(The London 
Express). 

• * 

* 

In his annual report the Sanitary Commissioner* for the Central 
Provinces gives the following account of two cases of snake-bite 
which were successfully treated In the . Chhindwara District, a., 
police constable, aged forty, who was the hospital orderly, was bitten 
by a Russell’s viper on the back of his right foot. I^e immediately 
applied a ligature, and presented himself for treatment at the Police 
Hospital within quarter of an hour after he was bitten. Another 
ligature was then applied and two ii^cisions were made bn the side 
of the punctures. Potash permanganate was applied to the incisions 
and 30 c. c. of anti-venene were injected without loss of time. The 
patient remained ill for two days, displaying the characteristic 
symptoms, after which he completely recovered. Another interest¬ 
ing case is the following. An old man, by occupation a snake- 
catcher, was bitten on the palm of the left hand by a cobra seven 
feet long. When the patient was brought to the dispensary at 
Sausar in the Chhindwara District, two hours after being bitten, 
and a ligature having been already applied, two punctures were 
visible. After the wound was cleaned, permanganate of potash was 
sprinkled over it and 30 c. c. of anti-venene were injected. In 
about an hour later the poisoning symptoms had gradually dis¬ 
appeared, and the patient quite recovered. In both these cases the 
recovery may be attributed to both the permanganate and anti- 
venene. Only seven cases of treatment by the use of permanganate 
alone have so far been reported in these Provinces, all being 
successful. Fuller reports on the efficacy of the permanganate 
system of treatment may be expected to confirm the anti-cipations 
formed as to its success in the treatment of bites by snakes of 
all sorts. 

« « 

» 

The Ga%ette of India of July 14 announces that the scheme 
of reorganization of the Politcal Department, which was re¬ 
commended by Lord Corzon’s Government, has been accepted 
by Mr. Morley, who has sanctioned its introduction with 
retrospective effect from February 1,1906. The resolution con- 
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taining this announcement states that reorganization has been 
rendered necessary by the inclusion in the Department of the 
North-West Frontier Province service, by the increase in late 
years of the sphere of duties assigned to jt, by the increasing difficulty 
which has been experienced in attracting to the lower grades of the 
Department members of the Indian Civil Service of suitable standing 
and attainments, and by the necessity of taking steps to diminish the 
slowness of promotion which has affected the prospects of some of 
the military officers of the Department. The principle of the 
reorganization is to establish a separate cadre for members of the 
*indian Civil Service (including military members ofe the Punjab 
Commission transferred to the Frontier Province), so arranged as to 
secure such a» rate of promotion as will bring their prospects in the 
Department approximately up to the level of wfiat they might 
reasonably count upon in their own provinces in the ordinary line of 
appointments. For other metnbers of the Department the object is 
to provide prospects which, though less lucrative than those of the 
Indian Civil Service men, shall be some whatmore favourabl than 
those to which they could previously look forward. The reorganized 
Department comprises two cadres—the civil and the general—and 
t!^ resolution gives full details as to the classification and pay of 
appointments, 69 of which are classed as superior posts. In view of 
the revised grading introduced, the grant of local allowances other 
than sumptuary allowances will ordinarily be confined to frontier 
and trans-frontier appointments, and will rarely be allowed within 
India, and then only in regard to special work done. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 

Last year the Government of India assigned to the Punjab two 
technical scholarships tenable in Europe or America for the study 

of tanning and iron works. This year two more have seen allotted 
to the Province, one for tanning and one for pottery. 

• % 

Some of the Kolar Gold Mines are Showing signs of decay. The 
Tank Block Mine from an average output of thousand ounces of 
gold monthly has now declined to about half that figure. Eight 
years ago the mill turned out between 400 and 500 ounces monthly. 
It had decreased to 300 for the last month. Including the cyanide 
treatment, the output was 505 ounces, of which 356 was from the 
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mill and 149 from cyanide. The Coromandel Mine retured 333 

ounces of gold for last month out 6f 900 tons of quartz. The 

cyanide plant has been shut down. 

* « 

» 

Exports of opium were last year lowest in quantity since 1901-2 
and also fell short of the previous year’s value by Rs. 1,15,00,000, 
facts which, no doubt, will be of interest to those engaged in the anti¬ 
opium crusade. There is, however, less consolation than interest 
for we are told that the decline is due to the unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent character of the Malawa crop which has steadily dec-« 
lined from 1895. other hand Bengal opium of the standard 

type is increasingly preferred in China. The decrease .was one 
of 5’9 per cent ii> quantity and 108 per cent in value. The average 
price of the Calcutta sales was Rs. 1,4981 per chest as against Rs. 
1,436, the maximum prices realised be^g respectively Rs. *1,621, and 
Rs. 1,533. Exports to Hong Kong and the Straits showed in¬ 
creases, but in the trade with the Treaty Ports there was a fall 
amounting to 41,042 chests in a total of 10,121. 

• * 

• 

We note with satisfaction that Mr. John Morley has directed a? 
Government inquiry to be instituted respecting the wholesale 
deforestation of certain parts of India and the effect that this has 
had upon the rainfall in the districts. It is good to find, writes a 
correspondent in a contemporary, that the Home Government 
is at last Waking up to the urgency of the matter. Any old 
Indian traveller knows perfectly well that huge tracts of country 
have been absolutely ruined by the reckless and criminal way 
in which the trees have been hacked down. As a result of this 
inquiry it is believed in India that the Government will make 
increased grants for reafforestation. We sincerely trust the Govern¬ 
ment will. When will some people realise the value of trees ? It is 
said that he who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, confers a benefit on humanity. But what shall be said 
of the man who makes it possible for two trees to grow where only 
one grew before? Afforestation is one of the most important 
questions of the day. 

* * 

• 

The “Oil and Colourman’s Journal” gives some particulars 
respecting the efforts on the part of tl^e Indian Government to 
establish a turpentine and resin industry. It is to be noted with 
regret that one of the distilleries has been closed, apparently on the 
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plea that it was more profitable to sell the crude resin than to make 
and sell the refined products. There are one or two points which 
ought to be cleared up, for it seems incredible, considering the pre¬ 
sent price of spirits of turpentine, that it will not pay to produce 
this article in India. Any large production would tend to relieve 
the market here, and would be of great advantage to the allied 
trades. The average price at which the refined turpentine was sold 
is stated to be two rupees per gallon—say as. 8d. This is at the rate 
of about 30s. per'cwt., while the price of American turpentine in 
Great Britain—whence it is exported to India—is 455. 6d. per cwt. 
f Why is it needful to sell at nearly 35 per cent below the price here ? 
Of course the spirit may be of a very inferior quality, but this is not 
stated; and seme explanation appears to be necessary. 

* » 

Although Mysore is at {Resent best known for its gold mines it 
promises to be known still better in the near future for its rubber 
and its silk. The experimental silk farm established by the late Mr. 
Tata and distinguished by his name has lately attracted a good deal 
of notice in India, because the experiments carried out there in the 
Japanese methods of reeling silk and rearing worms have proved 
very successful. The Japanese plan is now considered the best in 
India, and as Mysore has taken the lead in the matter it is probable 
that the silk industry there will assume large dimensions. Some 
persons already predict that it will become as important as gold 
mining. The Agricultural Department in India has sent an official 
from Bengal to study the work and methods of the Tata Farm. Silk 
is not the only cultivation that is finding favour in Mysore. The 
Government is taking up in real earnest the question of rubber 
cultivation, for which the forests of Mysore seem to be especially 
well suited. A conference is to be held to-morrow at Bangalore 
and Mr. Dewan has invited the representatives of the planting 
interests, as well as his colleagues in the Government, to attend or 
the purpose of discussing the best means of encouraging the 
industry. The conditions under which grants of land are made will 
be one of the matters to he considered. It.is believed that not only 
the Ceara and Castilloa varieties bf rubber can be cultivated in 
Mysore, but also the more valuable Para. 

« 

* « 

” Millowner,” writing tp one of the Bombay papers, gives some 
striking facts regarding the conditions of labour in English and 
Indian cotton mills. He points out that more than seven times the 
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number of operatives have to be employed in an Indian mill than 
in a Lancashire mill, and that it costs the Lancashire millowner for 
labour Rs. 336 per 1,000 spindles as compared with Rs. 390 in 
Bombay. He adds: In laying down the lines of regulations for 
Indian cotton factory labour I would like to draw the earnest 
attention of all interested in the subject to the following statements 
of camparisons: 


Operatives per 1,000 spindles 
Do. per loo looms 

Average outturn per operative per year of yarn 
Do. Do. Do. cloth 

Average weekly hours of work 
Do. monthly wages per operative 


Lancs. 

4‘3 


4'4 
lb. 7,736 
yds. 37,470 

* SSH 
Rs. 80 



We clearly see from the above that tlie English textile operative 
turns out more than 100 per cent? greater outturn per head, and 
draws more than six times the wages, and that, too, by putting 30 
per cent, less time on work than his co-labourer in India. The 
above facts are intensified when we came to think of the coarseness 
of yarns and fabrics that are turned out in India against the fineness 
of the English yarns and fabrics.—(The London Dat'fy Telegraph)^* 
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REVIEW OF LEAblNO INDIAN REVIEWS 


Tfte HintSastAn Kevlem 

The place of honour in the August number of this Review has 
been assigned to the inaugural instalment of a non-Indian article 
with regard to which the Indian World has but little to do. The 
second item in the number is a learned paper on Hindu Civilization 
from the evidently prolific pen of Mr. Har Silas Sarda. Dilating 
upon the Educational Function of the Indian Prest —not a very 
illuminating paper—Mr. S. C. Sanial observes that ‘ to acquire a 
proper pl&ce itf the estimation of the Indian populace and their 
rulers, the Indian Press should influence the masses by keeping 
them properly informed of all that is taking place in the country.’ 
Mr. Chuni Lai Mukerjee has sta article on the Widow Re-marriage 
Movement and Mr. Greenwood has a short paper on Trusts. The 
Editorial Notes under the heading of the Last Month deal with 
the affairs in ‘ United Bengal,' Mr. Morley's Budget Speech and 
the demise of Messrs Bonnerjee, Bose and Tyabjee. 

The Mysore Reviem 

We are sorry we have not been able to notice our Mysore 
Contemporary for some months past. The August Number, how¬ 
ever, opens with a very erudite article on Education from the pen 
of Mr. Subba Rao. Mr. T. R. Sesha Iyer writes strongly on The 
Necessity for Commercial Education. In these days, when plague 
is working such havoc in so many different parts of the country, 
we have no doubt that the able paper on Plague and Recent 
Discoveries^ specially written for the Mysore Review by Mr. 
P. S. Ramchandrier, will be read with profound interest. *A 
Malayalee Lady ’ has in this issue the fourth insalment of her vivid 
Scenes from Modern India. We are happy to be able to say that we 
have always gone through these ‘ scenes ’ with sustained interest. 
This is followed by half-a-dozen delightful poems contributed by 
different writers. The Rhyming the title of an entertaining 

‘ Farce ’ published over the initials of K. A. K. The Editorial 
Notes, dealing with the All-India Hospital Assistants’ Association 
and the Annual Conferences, make up the last item in the number 
under notice. * 
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East and West 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Malabari’s Magazine for August 
is a trifle too poor so far as Indian matters are concerned. Like that 
of the current number of =the Hindustan Review the opening 
article of our Bombay contemporary deals with a non-Indian topic. 
How to Strengthen the Permanence of the British Empire is the 
title of an eminently readable paper contributed by Pandit Jwala 
Datt Joshi of Nainital. Mr. Mohohar Lai writes on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, Mr. Rama Prosad Chanda continues his discourses 
on the Study of Indian Social History, Mr. D. Gostling gives • 
an interesting account of the vibration of the Minars of the Taj 
Mahal —fact to the accuracy of which several eye-wUness^es have 
borne testimony.. The Editorial Note, which is preceded by a short 
poem, deals in a very interesting manner, with the career of Lord 
William Bentinck—‘ the Maker of Modern India.’ In tfie number 
under review, there are as many as eight articles which have directly 
no bearing on India. 


The Indian Review 

The above Review for August which contains sixteen extra pages* 
is a pretty fair number. Besides the usual Editorial Notes, Mr. 
Natesan writes out an appreciative criticism of Mr. Morley’s Budget 
Speech and holds in that connection that the Secretary of State has 
not been able to take a correct view of India’s economic condition. 
In the course of a sympathetic paper entitled Double Patriotism, ‘ a 
retired Anglo-Indian ’ asserts that *the want of understanding between 
Indians and Anglo-Indians is not wholly, or perhaps, mainly, the fault 
of the latter. Mr. F. Coleridge has a critical survey of two recent 
publicationi^ viz.. The Far East by Mr. Archibald Little and The 
Reshaping in the Far East by Mr. Putnam Weale. Under the head 
of Bridegroom's Price, Dewan Bahadur K. Krisnaswamy Row puts 
in a strenuous protest against the obnoxious practice of demanding 
money for the bridegroom. Mr. K. S. Ramasami Sastri has a small 
poem on Sunrise. Mr. Nares Chandra Sen-Gupta’s admirable 
paper on Public Life in Bengal is summarised elsewhere. Rao 
Bahadur V. J. Kirtikar contributes the first instalment of a serial 
article on Mysticism. A ‘ Hyderabad! ’ writes a readable biographi¬ 
cal account of the late Sir Salar Jung. Municipal Reform in South 
India forms the subject matter of a lengthy but very useful article 
by Mr. M. Ramchandra Rao. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 

1006 

Date. 

1. An out-bre^k of Cholera is reported from Benares. 

2. Violent rain-fall at Simla. 

4. Sir B. Fuller’s resignation of the Lieutenant-Governorship of 

Sastern Bengal and Assam is announced. « 

5. It is officially announced that the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett is to 

succeed Sy Jan^s La Touche as Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces. . 

7. A vast public meting^s held in Calcutta under the presidency 
of Mr. Nafendranath Sen to celelnrate the ist Anniversary of the 
Swadeshi Movement. 

8. Heavy downpours at Simla cause seiious landslips. 

9. The Emperor’s Coronation Anniversary is celebrated in Calcutta. 

10. At the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, two bills are 

introduced to amend the Excise Act and the Land Improvement Loans 

Act. 

« 

13. The Report of the Assam Labour Committee is forwarded to the 
Government of India. 

13. The Carters of Colombo strike work. 

14. The inaugural ceremony of the Bengal Council of Education is 
held at the Calcutta Town Hall, Dr. Rash Vebary Ghosh presiding. 

15. The India Government, in the course of a long letter, adversely 
criticises the Ranchi Model College scheme of Sir Andrew Fraser. 

16. Most ol the post-men in Bombay go on strike. 

17. A great panic seizes Calcutta on account of some youngmen 
having been kidnapped from the public streets of the city. 

18. The Bombay Legislative Council discusses the Presidency 
Budget in a meeting at Poona. 

19. Mr. Budruddin Tyabjee dies in London. 

20. Mr. A. M. Bose dies in Calcutta. 

21. The Sweepers of Calcutta go on strike. 

23 . The Bombay Postal strike is brought to an end. 

23. A Railway line between Kan^ee and RanijEet is sanctioned. 

24. Violent rain-fall in the Bombay Presidency. 

26. Eight workmen are shot and wounded by a European Scrgaent 
at Jainalpur in Monghyr. 

27. A severe Railway collision occurs at Rangoon. 

31. The Supreme Legislative Council met at Simla. 
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Reflections on Men and Thins^s 

By the Editor 


A class of destructive fanatics, not satisfied with present con- 
ditions of Indian political life and not knowing 
A CONSTRUC- future, have, for some years past 

and very persistently in the last few months, been 
^ dinning into our ears that the salvation of India ^ 
lies only in ‘self-help.’ The proposition is so self-evident as to 


appear to be a mere truism, and there would be no occasion to 
notice it were it not for the fact that a most violent, and at the same 
time a most narrow, significance has been attached to that word 
by the party of ‘advanced thinkers’ wh^ are now masqueifeding the 
country as our political' leaders.’ These ‘ advanced thinkers ’ seem 
to be of the opinion that ‘self-help* has only a destructive signi¬ 
ficance and that all our attention and energy should be directed 
towards sending off to their island home the few thousands of ‘ white 
beggars ’ who have squatted down in this country as its ‘ rulers.’ Ac¬ 
cording to these confounded fimatics, the principle of self-help is d 
question of personal equation only—you have only to clear the 
country of all Englishmen and fill their places in the Administra¬ 
tion, Army and Navy of India with true-born sons of the soil. We 
shall not discuss in these pages the probability of such a thing 
happening in our generation and may therefore leave our friends 
to revel in the glory of their dream. We are only anxious to point 
out to all those whom it may concern that ‘self-help’ has not only 
a negative but a most active and practical side, and that for the 
interests and well-being of India its active and practical side is of 
much greater moment to us at the present day than the destructive 
and negative one. 

On the negative and destructive side of ‘ self-help ’—the question 
of doing away with British rule—we have written so often and so 
strongly that we shall not presume upon the attention of our readers 
again in this place. The idea of snapping our connection with 
England is not only extremely chimerical, but suicidal enough to be 
seriously discussed and argued. 

To the active and practical side of ' self-help ’ the attention df 
our responsible public men, far less of out* political fanatics, has not 
yet properly been directed. Yet that’s the only side of thejnelf-help 
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programme which deserves to be brought prominently forward for 
public consideration just attthis moment. There are so many im¬ 
portant subjects on which we the people of India can exert for our 
own benefit and improve our own condition,—irrespective of the 
presence of Englishmen in India and id spite of an alien government 
—that it is a pity that sufficient attention has not hitherto been paid 
to them by any considerable section of the educated people of this 
country. 

It is a pity but not much of a puzzle. Since the first awakening 
of national consciousness amongst them, the educated Indians have 
^found politics to be a tempting enough subject to absorb all their 
leisure moments and a common platform for all manner of people to 
stand on shoulder to shoulder. With an alien people to rule over us, 
politics have necessarily become a thing apart from our domestic, 
social and economic life,—tijey impose no sacrifices upon us, do not 
interfere with our ordinary avijcations in life, afford us a subject to 
devote our surplus energy and, above everything, allow us the oppor¬ 
tunity to show our hatred of the British. Nothing seems to be easier 
than political agitation in India—we have got nothing to do ourselves 
and have only to ask our rulers to do everything for us. The 
new-fangled political ‘leaders’ of course do not want anything of the 
Government, but they have also a negative programme—they only 
want the British to clear out of India and let things alone. Criticism 
* without responsibility may be a pleasant pastime to indulge in for a 
while but does not succeed in the long run. I'he Indian National 
Congress and its adherents have found to their cost that no power 
on earth will help a people who cannot help themselves and that 
mere criticism does not pay. The new party also will find that out 
very soon, if they have not done so already. The time therefore 
has really come when we must try to do all what we can for our 
improvement, unaided by our rulers, and a world of good we can 
do to ourselves if we will but set to the task with the determination 
of not allowing anything to stand in our way. It is action and not 
words that make a nation. 

And nobody would deny that the task is stupendous—though 
much of the difficulty would no doubt be lightened by the presence 
of a power which guarantees us securit| against foreign invasion and, 
peace at home. British rule in that way is a godsend, as no other 
power on earth could ensure us the security of our life and property 
and at the same time afford us so splendid an opportunity for 
progressive and ordered de?i?elopment. . 

The^ uplifting of the moral and social conditioA of 300 millions 
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of people is the work before us and is the most urgent construotive 
programme of self-help that can be imagined in the present circum¬ 
stances of India. We invite the serious attention of all true friends 
of this country towards this side of the self-help programme, not 
to make speeches or write newspaper leaders but to go in for work, 
and we hope our people shall not be found unequal to the task. 

The principal item in this constructive programme should be the 
education of the masses. The Government undoubtedly have 
neglected very much its duty in this matter, but* have we done 
ours ? Some of us no doubt have helped, and are still helping, to 
spread higher education among the middle classes, but we have ^ 
absolutely done nothing to diffuse the light of knowledge among 
the agricultural population of this vast country. The kpowle^lge of 
letters was proscribed to this class so long as Brahmin rule was 
supreme in the land, and the British have> taken advantage of that 
legacy in denying education to our massep. But if the history of the 
world’s civilisation has anything to teach us more than another, it is 
that knowledge is power ; and we have so long tried to be powerful 
without taking the trouble of educating the people. It would have 
been a miracle if we succeeded, but the days of miracles are gone. 
Nobody would deny that among Asiatic peoples the Japanese, and 
among European peoples the English and the American, are now 
the most powerful and influential, and the secret of their power is 
not difficult to trace. 90 per cent of people in* Japan and about 
97 per cent, in England and America know to read and write and 
in India only 3 per cent. Does not this sufficiently explain our 
situation ? Does any sane man ever think that, if even 50 per cent, 
of our people could read and writer, the Government could look 
down upon their ‘articulate’ opinion with any amount of indifference 
and apathy ? The key-note of political power everywhere is popular 
education, and in proportion we have neglected it we have failed to 
create a strong public opinion in the country. But it is not yet too 
late. While we should leave no stone unturned to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to spread education as widely as possible, our private efforts 
should be directed to send a schoolmaster to every village or hamlet 
where the Government does not. That’s self-help in the proper 
acceptance of the term, and what has the party which cries ‘self-help’ 
from the house-tops done to promote this cause ? 

Next to education, the greatest thing that we can do for ourselves 
is to improve the sanitary conditions of our towns and villages. 

In this matter also, the Government have not done its duty fairly and 
squarely by the rural population of India nor have the interest of tire , 
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leaders of the people been sufficiently roused. Every educated man 
knows that most of the diseases which commonly affect the health and 
life of the Indian people are preventible, and prevention, they say, is 
always better than cure. Malaria, Cholera, Small-pox and even 
Plague, which are decimitating our population more than war and 
famine, are all more or less preventible diseases ; and by undertaking 
some sanitary and precautionary measures and teaching the masses 
some of the elementary lessons of hygiene we could more often 
than not ward off from their doors these deadly visitors. In 
pre-British days, these things were looked into by the village 
< panckayetSy and now that the panchayets exist no }onger in the old 
patriarchal sense the leaders of the people ought to step in to 
organise village committees for the purpose and do ’the needful. 
The health of its people is a great asset to every country, and next 
to the culture of the mind* its preservation is the most sacred duty 
to attend to. The leader&of the people have so much work to do 
in this line that their indifference seems almost culpable ; and if 
some of our destructive faddists had insisted upon public attention 
being directed towards this subject, with half the zeal with which they 
are anxious to bring British rule to an end, they would have done 
, a service to their mother-land which it would be difficult to forget. 

The mind and body well looked after, that which next deserve our 
consideration are our material interests. This has also a positive and 
negative side-->the*increase of our prosperity and the safeguarding of 
our possessions. We will take the latter first. No man conversant 
with present-day Indian life needs be told what amount of unneces¬ 
sary energy and money is spent every year in India for litigation. 
Cant we help it ? But what have we done to see our civil disputes 
settled out of courts ? Pity this side of self-help is so conveniently 
overlooked. If President Roosevelt can terminate one of the dead¬ 
liest wars of the modem times by arbitration, if Mr. Bryan can think 
it just possible to settle all international disputes without taking 
recourse to arms, is it too much to expect that small disputes over 
our personal property or possessions may be settled by arbitration ? 
In this matter also, the history of India furnishes us with an 
eloquent answer. Law officers were as few in India before the 
Mahometan period as possible, anf the administration of justice, 
particularly in civil cases, were almost exclusively left the 
good sense and discretion of the neighbours and friends of the 
disputants. Is it now impossible to revive this indigenous method 
of settling our disputes? We trow not In many parts of India, 
the experiment is again being made in a small scale, and in Barisid 
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it seems to have succeeded very well. ^ Of course, it would be insane 
to think that litigation could be wholly stopped in India, but cannot 
we devise means among ourselves for settling by arbitration and 
friendly interference at least»half the number of civil suits that are 
now annually filed before our ‘courts of justice’ ? And what a 
shame that where we cannot come forward to feed the hungry 
mouths of our own fellow-countrymen we can easily afford to pay 
over Rs. 40,000,000 every year to the coffers of an, alien government 
for the luxury of hearing the final word on our own disputes from 
the courts established to administer law (some times justice also) 
in this country. Can this be self-help ? 

This so far as the safeguarding of our material interests are 
concerned. But far above the possession and the maintenance of 
property stands the creation of weaUh and the increase of our 
prosperity. As it is, the actual yearly value of all the produce 
raised and goods manufactured in British India does not now 
exceed more than 1 per head of population. This is as miserable as 
miserable can be, and looks pitiable enough compared to the 
per head in America and ^45 in England. But this wont do and we 
must look up. And it is satisfactory to note that in this matter at 
least we are beginning to look up and depend upon the principle’of 
self-help. Thanks to the Swadishi movement, the spirit of enter¬ 
prise is abroad and the industrial renaissance of India has fairly 
commenced. But things must not be allotted to proceed in a helter- 
skelter way and a healthy tone should be imported to this new-born 
activity. 

And closely connected with the industrial revival and directly 
bearing on the prosperity of the people is the question of the trade 
and commerce of India. And on this subject we cannot do better 
than reproduce our observations published in the Indian World 
twelve months ago :— 

“ Now that we are beginning to realise the consciousness of 
our race and to feel the throbbing of a national life, it is just 
the time to direct our attention to this phase of our economic 
problem. We ought to do our own exporting ourselves and 
should enjoy a monopoly of our own import trade. If we have 
got to export our rice, wheat, jute, cotton, hides and skins,—let 
us do it ourselves by our own men and by our own money 
and, if possible, in our own mercantile fleet. If we require to im¬ 
port cotton or woollen goods, hardwaie and machinery or railway 
plant—we must get them shipped by our own people from the 
centres of their manufactures. Our men must go all the worltl over to 
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sell our own produce and manufactures and to send to us the things 
that find a good and ready market in India. All this may appear 
to be a large order ; yet nothing short of this will make us great, 
for nations never are saved by half-measures. 

“ To take into our own hands our export and import business would 
entail a great outlay of capital,—several crores of Rupees. All of this 
we may not have to find in cash but may hope to secure by establish¬ 
ing a sound national credit. Once our credit is established, all the 
nations of the world will vie with each other to serve us as our 
bankers and the want of money in that case will never be felt very 
keenly. But before such credit can be established, we have to 
find a large sum of money for our people for the initial equipments 
and necissary* instruction. The first thing, ther^ore, that should 

be done in this line is to establish a large number of Polytechnic 

♦ 

Institutes and Co-operative and Credit Banks for furthering the 
interests of Indian traders and commercial men. Ten good Indian 
Banks and as many good Institutes in different places may prove 
of incalculable benefit to the expansion of our trade and commerce. 
And if we look around us, we may expect to find a good part 
of this money by making an effective organisation among our 
people and by tapping some of our raw produces \ say, jute. We 
mention jute, because Bengal has the monopoly of that fibre and 
it is not produced an^ where else in the world and the terms of 
its sale can be controlled by the Bengalees. By the bye, is it not a 
little bit surprising that among the thousand and one proposals 
made before the public for the propagation of the Swadeshi creed 
not one has been put forward with the view of taking into our 
own hands the manufacture of jute which unquestionably is now 
the greatest industry of Bengal and which yields a most respect¬ 
able dividend to the European investor at present ? However, 
jute is a commodity which everybody knows does not find 
many purchasers among Indians, and consequently an extra 
pence or an anna charged per maund upon the market price, 
for replenishing a National Fund and with the unanimous consent 
of the producers, will fall almost entirely upon the shoulders of 
the alien consumer. Let us, theretoe, set earnestly to the task 
of collecting a National Fund on ia extensive scale, not with 
the narrow and restricted view of encouraging weaving or spin¬ 
ning or any other particular manufactures, but with the object 
of bringing into our own* hands, among other things, the control 
of our entire trade and commerce. That would be carrying the 
principle of boycott to its natural and logical issue and, moreover, 
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would gain for our people the respect and admiration of all the races of 
the earth. A community of interests will also be thereby established 
between India and the rest of the world, the value of which cannot 
be too much exaggerated, either politically or economically. There 
would be an additional advantage of this commercial control. This 
would give honourable employment to several thousands of our 
educated and intelligent men who now knock at the door of the 
Government for employment in vain. Money will flow into India 
from all quarters of the globe and will go to feed *all classes of our 
people and be invested in numerous reproductive works. 

“We mugt not forget that it is a commercial age in which we ye 
living and our success or failure in the commercial world must decide 
our place in the scale of nations. The Bengalees ar^ generally 
taunted by a cfass of critics as not being a military people, but we 
have no reason to be ashamed of that *charge. We have outgrown 
the state of the world in which military instincts were appreciated as 
the most valued asset of a nation and have arrived at a period when 
peace is considered to have ‘ her victories more renowned than war.' 
Now is the opportunity of the Bengalee people to push themselves 
to the forefront of nations, and no endeavours will be too great and 
no sacrifices too heavy for the attainment of that goal. Every natjon 
has an appointed destiny, and it appears that the Bengalee people 
are marked by Providence for a commercial supremacy in the world. 
Let us put forth our bast efforts towards that end and show to the 
world the grit we possess and the potentialities of our race.” 

But we have reserved till the last the consideration of the most 
important point in connection with the self-help programme of the 
nationalist movement. No nation can be great by cultivating a 
knowledge of politics or by raising factories and workshops alone r 
no people is ennobled by its trade balance or credit in the banks 
or shares in the stocks. Spirituality, social purity, and moral recti¬ 
tude are the ultimate standards of national greatness, and these 
we have not very much cared for under the materialistic influences 
of the West. Of course, it is difficult to serve God and Mammon 
at one and the same time, but unless a people knows how to do it 
there is no salvation for it. Let us not in these matters seek our 
ideals in the West, for our own history is replete with them and the 
history of Europe knows them not. The Vedantic ideals of man¬ 
hood,—strong and pure, active and altruistic—are the heritage 
of not only the Hindus but of all the peoples of the world. These 
ideals we should cherish and follow and inculcate upon every ntan 
and woman born in India, tn nothing that we do must we tbin3| 
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of the ‘ self,’ must we push our personalities forward, must we take 
credit to ourselves. Nor must the chances of success or failure of any 
work ever sway our judgment or affect our activity. Intellect, culture 
and character must be set above all other possessions, and the 
spirit of kow-towing before the Baals of bur society should be dis¬ 
couraged and, if possible, repressed. Sycophancy we must hate 
and truth we must honour and, above everything, we should in all 
matters have the courage of our convictions. Let it be said of us 
as it used to be said of our ancestors in the pre-Christian era- that 
‘the Indians are incapable of telling a lie or doing a mean thing.’ 

shall also have to purge our society of the evijs which too 
frequent a contact with less civilised peoples have introduced into it 
and whicl; ha^ so successfully prevented the full measure of the 
growth and expansion of our people. The sublime teachings of the 
Gita and Gautama Buddha have elevated the life and conduct of 
generations of men in India and let those teachings uplift us again 
from the grovelling and goldless materialism of the present day. 

In the above way only can a constructive programme of national 
self-help find ample scope for usefulness and justify the existence 
ot Indian mankind before the East and the West 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 

I owe an apology to the Editor and the readers of the Indian 
World for having inflicted on them a note on a highly controversial 
question, the Partition of Bengal, as to which it is not likely that 
any arguments will now alter the opinions we have formed. Time 
and experience may change our sentiments, and all that I ventured 
to ask was that the Partition should be given a fair trial. But, 
since the Editor disapproves of my arguments, and in doing so 
probably expresses the opinion of most readers of the Indian World, 
I hope he will allow me to say a few words as to a matter on which 
I hope we are all more or less of the same opinion. 

Bengal is justly proud of being the best educated province in 
India, and it is not only the boys but the girls of Bengal who have 
shown themselves capable students of both Eastern and Western 
letters. To mention no otliers, the names of the sisters Aru and Taru 
Dutt are known not only in Europe but in America, and these gifted 
Bengali girls have shown what their sisters can do. But we must 
all admit that much remains to be accomplished before the teaching 
of girls in Bengal can even approach the standard now commonly 
adopted in the West. 

One of the countries where old prejudices against the higher 
education of women still lingers is France. I thought that it 
might interest readers of the Indian World to see a rough transla¬ 
tion of a charming speech delivered by M. Henri Lavisse, the 
well-known historian, on the 15th August, to the pupils of the 
communal schools of Nouvioii-en-Thi^rache. There is, of course, 
much in the speech that does not- apply to Hindu or Mussalman 
schools, but it also contains much matter for thought for the 
parents and guardians of girls in all parts of the world. What 
M. Lavisse said was something like this :— 

'* Little girls! I do not know why, on occasions like this, 
when boys and girls are gathered together, it is the custom to 
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address only the boys. It seems to me that the girls have at lea^t 
an equal right to this honour, and that is why I am going to speak ' 
to you to day, and chiefly because what I have to say has special 
reference to you. 

“ My dear children, the teaching that you get at school is very 
wisely arranged. The authorities know that you are not bom into 
the world to be millionaires. You are taught to use the tools of 
your daily life, the scissors, and the needle. You are given lessons 
on domestic economy, that is to say, on the art of ruling a house. 
There is no house that is so small that it can dispense with orderly 
government. Strangers have often expressed their surprise at the 
excellent fashion in which French homes are kept. The furniture 
is always ranged in due order, en place, as our saying is. The 
broom and the duster are in daily use, and every Saturday there is 
a vigorous cleaning up. The coppers are carefully scrubbed to 
immaculate brightness. Between the snowy white curtains and the 
spotless glass of the windows are pots of balsam, geraniums and 
roses which not only decorate the room but are a tacit compliment 
to the passer-by in the street. Dear little women, it will be your 
pleasant duty to keep our houses in good order, neat, and clean, 
adorned with flowers. For order, cleanliness, and graceful adorn¬ 
ment are your prerogative. They are the means you are to use to 
give us the respect we should all feel for our home. Self-respect 
is easy for those who live in a home that is respected and loved. 

“The government of a house implies the right management of 
domestic finance. It means thinking of the morrow and per¬ 
petual foresight. It implies the use of the means, now open to all 
of us, of protecting ourselves against the risks of life, and what these 
means are, you will now learn at school. For, remember, there 
is no house so small that it may not become a great one in our 
country. A modest mother, busied with all her duties, economical, 
foreseeing, may in a democratic country lead her children very far. 
And, suddenly the little house becomes a great one. We have had 
many examples of this of late years. Take my own case. I have 
no desire to announce or exaggerate my own importance, but, as 
your president today, I think it right to tell you that I spent my 
childhood in a very humble home, and to express my gratitude that 
the house where I was born was neat, and well kept, that my parent? 
were far seeing and ambitious for their boy, righteous and firm, yet 
tender with a tenderness the very memory of which is like a caress. 

“ A school, now-a-days, undertakes the cultivation of your mind. 
It is not content, as heretofore, to teach only reading, writing, 
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and arithmetic. It is a small thing to know the signs by which 
we reecord our thoughts, to reproduce them and to handle figures 
mechanically. You are encouraged now to understand what you 
read , to do your calculations as a form of reasoning and not in 
blind obedience to ‘ rules,’ so that, later on, in life, you shall under¬ 
stand what is said to you and what you say and what you do. School 
teaches you, in fact, your duties. Your teachers believe, as 
humanity has long believed, that there is good and evil. And let me, 
in passing, tell you an excellent rule for distinguishing one from the 
other. Good is what costs you an effort, a noble effort, and at 
school you can learn in what its nobility exists. 

“ School recognises that you are little French women. You are 
taught the history of your country and also something of its con¬ 
stitution and its laws. The idea of giving such instruction as 
that to little girls has seemed funny to .some clever people. But 
if we were to stop every time what arouse the smiles of clever people, 
there would be no progress. Besides, it happens sometimes that 
clever people can be singularly foolish. What could be more 
foolish, for instance, than to arrange that half the population of 
France should be ignorant of the history of their country, and that 
our wives and mothers should, as a consequence of this ignorance, 
be incapable of enlightened patriotism ? There can never be too 
many people in France who love her and seek to do her service. 

“ But the school also teaches you geography. It gives you some 
general yet true ideas of what the great world is, which is the 
common home of the human race, some notion of the other worlds 
in the midst of which ours moves in the great orderly kingdom of 
space. To cultivate in the minds of the children of the people a 
keen and honest intelligence, to make them participate, by patient 
attention, by means of methodical simplicity of teaching, in the 
great work which the mind of man is incessantly performing in 
every branch of knowledge; to awaken in them a sense of moral 
dignity j to prepare them for the realities of life as it is now; that 
is the great, the difficult, but necessary task which the modern 
system of teaching proposes to itself. And I beg you to observe— 
it is one of the principal objects of this speech to point it out to you, 
—that the school makes no difference between girls and boys. 
Brothers and sisters receive precisely the same instruction. And 
this equal treatment prevails in schools of every grade, as you will 
see from one or two stories which I am going to tell you. 

“ This very spring, one Sunday afternoon, three thousand persons 
gathered together in the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne (the 
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University of Paris). When I entered, instead of the ugly grnff / 
murmur of manly conversation that usually greets me, I heard the 
most charming sound, a sound like the twittering of birds. 
Hundreds of little girls and young women chatted gaily in the area, 
while their fathers and mothers, masters and mistressess, looked 
on proudly from the galleries. On a moment, at a given signal, 
the gay clear voices were stilled, and slim forms, dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow, rose to their feet. It was like a flight of 
brightly-coloured birds. And then the birds sang deliciously. 
Now these children were the pupils of all the public schools for 
girls in Paris who were giving an entertainment to their parents. 

“ Public schools for girls ? Who would have thought, fifty years 
ago, that Paris would ever have public schools for girls ? In 1869, 

I was secretary to M. Duruy, then Minister of Public Instruction. 
My great and illustrious master, who was so fertile in ideas, and all 
of them good ones, had the happy thought of starting courses of 
secondary instruction for girls. Some strongly approved of them. But 
the idea was then prevalent that sisters were not the equals of their 
brothers, and that the masculine gender, as the grammarians say, 
prevailed over the feminine. It was believed that for girls the 
smallest instruction was sufficient, and that this could best be 
taught by ecclesiastics. And so it happened that when M. Duruy 
made his proposals, there was a hurricane of opposition in which 
some of the wisest and highest in the land joined. 

“ Well, things have changed. In the past year, we had 42 fyceet, 
50 colleges, and 69 courses of secondary teaching for a population 
of 30,831 girls. In 1896, we had only 14,709 girls receiving 
secondary teaching. Their number has more than doubled in ten 
years. In the coming year, we hope to open four, perhaps five, new 
fycees; nine, perhaps, ten, colleges. That will make 59 or 60 
colleges. There were only 30 colleges in 1903. In three years, 
we have doubled their number. 

“ Now the teaching in these establishments is conducted almost 
entirely by women. The teachers are prepared for their duties by 
a long and careful training. They perform them with the utmost 
zeal, enthusiasm and conscientiousn<^ss. The inspecting officers 
speak in the highest terms of teachers and pupils. For I must tell 
you that our school girls work extremely well. Indeed, if the truth' 
must be told, they work better than the boys. And they 
receive the fullest, freest, completest instruction. It used to 
be said that women were incapable of learning, and therefore 
of teaching, science. But, as a matter of feet, women teach 
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lienee and their girl-pupils understand their teaching. And 
^ remember that this addition of science to the curriculum of 
girls is quite a new thing, a new counterpoise of reasoning applied 
to the imaginative faculty, and implies a new confidence in the 
intelligence of women. I thought of all the grave—and happy— 
consequences that must flow from this reform as I listened to the 
young college girls singing their gay song of spring with fresh sweet 
young voices. Not long after that Sunday afternoon, a young girl,— 
fair, modest and timid—came into my study at the great normal 
school for the training of University Professors. She told me she 
had got the Itcence in science (corresponding to the English B. Sc.) 
and wanted to work in our laboratories for the agregation (which is 
more or less the equivalent of the English M. Sc.) For some years, 
girl-students have sat beside the young men in our lecture rooms. 
If some of the old teachers I have known at the Sorbonne, stately 
old dons with high collars and voluminous cravats, could return to 
earth, one of their first visits would be, I imagine, to their old Uni¬ 
versity. How astonished they would be ! They used to address their 
lectures to men—many of them quite old men. They would find 
themselves before much more youthful audiences, and audiences 
of both sexes. Perhaps they would be scandalised. We should 
have to tell them that young ladies work every bit as hard as the men, 
or harder, and feel a keener joy in receiving instruction. The 
young women have honestly won their place in our Univer¬ 
sities. No one is astonished to see them there. But so far no one 
has seen a young girl a comrade of the young professors at the 
Ecole Normale. Well, that pleasant sight will be seen next winter. 

“ Finally you must all have heard how a great man of science, 
M. Curie, was killed by a dray in the streets of Paris. M. Curie 
was a professor in the Faculty of Sciences in our University. Who 
has succeeded him ? His wife had been the companion and 
assistant of her famous husband in the researches of which all the 
world knows. Well, Madame Curie has succeeded her husband. She 
is now Professor of Science and the colleague of the most distin¬ 
guished men in the country. And this, which would have seemed 
incredible a few years ago, surprises no one. 

“ My dear young ladies, these facts prove that women are really 
anxious to learn, that they are capable of learning, and that the 
right to learn is freely conceded to them. And that is an important 
revolution in our ideas. To explain to you fully how great a revo¬ 
lution it is would take a long time, but a few words will give you 
some idea of what has been done. 
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“ If I were to ask one of the little boys seated on the bencheA^ 
along side of yours “ would you like to be a girl ? ”, he would '' 
certainly be astonished, and perhaps feel insulted. Ever since he 
came to any understanding of life and its problems, he has been 
proud of his sex. His first pair of trousers was a sign of manly 
dignity. He awaits with impatience the first manly hairs on his 
chin. He knows already that power belongs to the bearded sex. 

Is he not more robust and vigorous than a girl ? He can prove it, 
if needs be. He makes his womenkind wait on him. Ever since this 
world was a world, little boys have had this idea that they belong to 
a different and a superior species. They are the strong sex, the other 
is the weaker sex and to what is this prejudice against women due, 
but the brutal sense of merely muscular superiority ? It has been 
perpetuated by egotism and selfishness. It has the basest of origins. 

“ The history of women throughout the ages has been the history 
of this wicked prejudice. It abounds with things that are strange 
and things that are odious. Do you know that it has even been 
discussed whether women have souls like men ? But that was in 
barbarous ages. Yet even at the height of our civilisation, even in 
the seventeenth century, Bossuet, the most famous and eloquent of 
French bishops, in a very curious book, reminded his readers that 
“ woman was formed of a superfluous rib inserted for that purpose 
in the side of Adam,” and went on to say that “ women have only 
to remember their origin, and when they feel inclined to be proud, 
to recollect that they are simply the result of a superfluous bone.”— 
You may say that Bossuet spoke as a priest and in accordance with 
ecclesiastical traditions. But at the same period, the members of 
the French Academy, who were publishing the first edition of their 
famous Dictionary, spoke of “ a manner of spelling which distin¬ 
guishes men of letters from ignorant persons—and women.” They 
were simply repeating the old masculine prejudice. This prejudice 
survived the philosophy of the eighteenth century and even the 
French Revolution. Napoleon’s Civil Code maintained women in 
a state of inferiority, of tutelage, of incapacity. 

“ Now-a-days the prejudice grows weaker. A truth has been 
revealed. It is a very simple and a very obvi’ »us truth, but it is 
always the simple truths which are rflost easily overlooked,—that 
truth is that a girl, not less than a boy, has an intelligence. If the ‘ 
aptitudes and the leanings of the male and the female intelligence 
are different, that does not mean that the second is inferior to the 
first. It means that they complete one another—to make up to¬ 
gether the joint intelligence of humanity. 
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\ “ The truth is that a girl, like a boy, has a heart which will love, 
be happy, and suffer. Nay, the portion of suffering reserved for 
girls is the heavier. Stored in the hearts of future wives and 
mothers is a larger fount of tears, for which life will furnish plenty 
of use. The truth is that boys and girls must enter into association 
some day to found a new family. Meanwhile, another truth is, that 
most girls, like most boys, have to earn their living in this country, 
and have a much harder task before them than boys have. 

“ And from these truths, it follows that boys and girls are equal 
in their common humanity. They must not be treated differently 
in the preparation for the business of life. That is why the public 
school no longer makes any difference between them. And that is 
how our schools prepare the way for the rectification of the injustices 
perpetuated by a law which was written by men. When the re¬ 
paration is accomplished, we shall all see how fanciful and ridiculous 
were the apprehensions which prevented us from being just and 
generous to our own daughters. Of course all women cannot take 
high degrees; there will be no more pedants among them than 
there are among men. Indeed there will be less. For pedantry is 
visibly an ugly thing, and women instinctively love pretty and 
graceful things. They will not invade all the professions. For one 
thing, men will defend themselves against their competition, and 
vigorously, too. But nature seems to provide that some occupations 
shall fit men’s capacities, and others those of women. If there shall 
arise women who have extravagant ambitions, the force of events 
will soon curb them. Finally, justice rendered to women will not 
change the existing social conditions. Let our fine ladies not be 
afraid that all women will become like them. Only, there will be 
in the world a little more happiness, a little more of human dignity, 
more intelligence, more activity, more morality, and in families, 
where the present diversity of education prevents a full communion 
of minds, there will at last be a po-ssibility of a serious and profound 
intimacy between men and women.” 

Here M. Lavisse turned to say few words to the parents, words 
which were little more than an echo, in graver language, of what he 
had already said to the little girls. India is, of course, not yet ripe 
for such changes as France (in imitation of what has been done in 
Great Britain and America) is doing in the way of enfranchising her 
women, already among the most business like and intelligent of 
their sex. But it may help those who are interested in female 
education in India, to see in what terms a learned French professor 
can already talk, to little girls from primary schools in the 
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French Mofussil. The religious and social impediments differ 
in degree rather in kind, and if there is to be political pro¬ 
gress in India there must be at least some attendant social 
improvement, and especially in the status and condition of 
women. If I have only mentioned the names of the sisters Aru and 
Taru as specimens of what high culture can do for Bengali ladies, 
it is because I do not wish to cite the names of living ladies who 
might dislike public mention. If they are still few, there are yet 
some of them who have distinguished themselves in English, Scotch 
and French universities, and have won many friends and admirers 
both in India and in Europe. The problem is to extend to the 
many the intellectual and social privileges which have been won by 
a few, and this can only be done with the advice and help of their 
brothers and husbands. There are prejudices and superstitions to be 
combated in India as in France. But there are men in India 
who share M. Lavisse’s cheery optimism, and who sturdily believe 
that women will be happier, healtheir, wiser and fitter companions 
for educated men and better mothers for the next generation, if 
they receive a sane and sound training, not merely in arts and 
literature, but in the sciences which try to discover the real facts of 
life independently of authority and dogma and superstition. Each 
country has its own special difficulties, and not many Frenchmen 
share all M. Lavisse’s firm faith in the essential equality of the sexes. 
But it is well that there should be some men who are more courage¬ 
ous snd hopeful than the mass, who are necessarily compelled to 
follow the conventional routine in thought and conduct. In 
America and some of the British colonies, M. Lavisse’s words would 
seem unnecessary and behind the times. In India, they will seem 
as revolutionary as they still seem to many Frenchmen and more 
Frenchwomen. In France, progress in education has unfortunately 
come to mean a revolt against the domination of what was, till only 
the other day, the National Church. In India, Hindus have at 
least the advantage of knowing that, in pre-Mussalman days, women 
were as free and independent as they still are in Buddhist Burmah 
and Japan. They can appeal to the Mahabharata and especially 
to the Ramayana,—to that beautiful story of a wife who was also the 
fit companion and queen of the njbst popular of the legendary 
rulers of India. Let me in conclusion quote M. Lavisse’s final 
words to the parents of the little girls he was addressing. Un¬ 
fortunately, I am hampered by the difficulties of translating, since 
similar words have different associations in English and in French 
and represent different conventions of thought and behaviour. Mr. 
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Lavisse pointed out that political progress must be attended and 
preceded by social improvement. “ For,” ije said, “ in the age in 
which we live, life has no meaning if it is not devoted to the task, 
still so grossly neglected, of raising the condition of the feeblest and 
the weakest among us by a continuous effort of justice and fraternity.” 
That sounds rather stilted and pompous in English. It only means 
that we should follow the doctrine, which is, I believe, to be found 
in certain of the Hindu Scriptures, that all men are our brothers, 
all women our sisters, and that we should endeavour to extend to 
all our fellow-countrymen all possible facilities for cultivating their 
intelligence and especially for learning all that modem science has 
to teach. There is no reason why such teaching should not be 
accompanied by the best literary education and the keenest and 
most cultivated enjoyment of the arts which embellish and adorn 
our common existence. My imperfect translation does a grave 
injustice to the literary merits of M. Lavisse’s speech, to the 
exquisite felicity and delicate allusiveness of his phrases. Only 
a most accomplished man of letters who has spent all his life in 
learning and teaching could improvise words at once so simple 
and yet so full of suggestive charm. That charm vanishes in trans¬ 
lation, and I can only offer to readers of the Indian World the 
mere dry bones of a discourse which, in the original, is admirably 
eloquent and moving. But I hope enough remains to show that 
the best and most cultured minds in distant France are occupied 
with the same problems as interests those who would bring light 
and health and happiness into Indian homes. It is a subject on 
which a foreigner, even one who has spent nearly all his life in 
India, must speak with infinite caution and reserve; and I, for one, 
am far from saying that the example which France has set is one to be 
followed without many modifications in India. But I am sure that 
the fellow-countrymen of Aru and Taru Putt, of Mrs. Sathianadhan, 
of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, of the authoresses of Dip Nirban and 
Alo-o-Chaya, of the ladies who make such charming contributions 
to the pages of the Bharati and other Bengali magazines, will be 
glad to know what is being done in contemporary France to educate 
and stimulate the keen intelligence and artistic and literary tastes of 
the ri.sing generation of women. 

J. X>. Andlwrson 
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The cry has been raised all over the country that we must 
have an effective organisation and several schemes have been 
put forward of late for the re-construction of the National Congress, 
In the June number of the Indian World I took the opportunity 
to submit a few suggestions on the subject. The scheme there 
set forth in broad outline was to organise separate committees 
dealing with different departments of public questions with branches 
in the different provinces. A circular has been issued by a 
Punjab delegate to the last Congress in which the scheme of 
a Central Congress Committee, with affiliated institutions all over the 
country and supported by a few preachers and a Congress journal, 
has been advocated. Mr. G. S. Khaparde of Amraoti has also put 
forth a scheme and Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Aiyer of Madras has given 
some indications of a policy which should guide the constitution of 
the Congress. 

In the work of organisation it seems that three objects must be 


kept in view, viz. 

(i) To organise local agencies all over the country so that they 
may be able to work for the good of the locality without constant 
stimulation from head-quarters. 

(a) The organisation of a central agency so as to keep constant¬ 
ly in touch with the local agency. 

(3) To promote responsibility in all things said and done by 
and in the name of the Congress. 

Needless to say, this includes the work of political education 
and the participation of the masses in the national 
work ; for one of the chief works of the local com- 
mitteees would be to interest the people at large 
in the work of the National Congress and in national affairs generally. 
It must however never be forgotten that interest of the masses in 
such work will ultimately depend upon two things : (i) the general 
culture of the masses and (2) the utility of the Congress to them, 
that is, how far the Congress by its work reaches and benefits the 
people in a way which will be best appreciated by the men in the 
huts. 


Till now all our attempts at political education of the masses, so 
far as there has been any, has been in the nature of patch-work. We 
have now and then tried to evoke the sympathy of the public with 
reference to some particular measure or institution. Such fleeting 
interest may be roused and may be useful, but recourse to such steps 
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is only justified in particular agitations in which prompt action is 
necessary. But this sort of perpetual patch-work is absolutely the last 
thing likely to diffuse among the masses avy knowledge of the poli¬ 
tical condition of the country. Direct political education by preaching 
is not alone able to produce permanent and effective result. I 
do not say that the spread of political ideas is not desirable ; on the 
contrary, I suppose that our local committees when formed will have 
to devise a means of regularly keeping the public in;touch with 
political affairs. But I am not disposed to rely too much on 
this means. More effective means, even if they be slow, should also 
be adopted and a vigorous endeavour made to spread education 
and culture among the people and to organise the Congress so that 
it may reach the poorest of the poor and relieve him of distress 
which he feels most acutely. This is the means by which the 
Congress propaganda might be built upon the very hearts of the 
millions. 

1 am therefore opposed to appointing paid preachers of the 

Congress as a principal item. Such preaching as is 
Prc&cHcrs ^ * 

needed may be done by our local organisations. 

Our best energies and resources instead of being thus fritterred away 
might be more profitably employed in other channels. I am also 
opposed to such preachers, as I am afraid that being rather loosely 
connected with the Congress they are bound to be irresponsible. 
As a matter of fact, experience of the Bengal work shows that it is 
always unsafe to trust the prestige of a great national institution to 
individuals over whose sayings and doings there is very little effective 
control. If the preachers were made the authorised spokesmen of the 
Congress, I am afraid, that, instead of spreading the Congress cause, 
they would between them contrive to shatter the prestige of the 
Congress. 

I would rather recommend that the persons appointed as provin¬ 
cial members of the Congress Committee should make tours visiting 
every important place at least once a year and speak on matters 
with which they are entrusted by the Congress, the expenses of 
travelling being paid by the funds of the provincial committee. 
This tour would not only help the political education of the people 
by providing for responsible missionary work, but will also be 
absolutely necessary to give the provincial members the local in¬ 
formation necessary for the proper discharge of their functions. For 
the rest, as 1 have already observed, the local committees should be 
made to arrange for the systematic spread of political ideas by defi¬ 
nite means. 
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About organisation, the favourite idea seems to be to have a 
. . Central Committee with branches in provinces and 

districts. In my article in the June number of 
the Indian World 1 suggested a difterent method. It is not 
impossible to make a syntheses of the two ideas. My idea is that if 
a central congress committee is appointed with the indefinite object 
of “ doing something for the country,” it will not be a success. If on 
the contrary we define and divide the work ot the committee and 
entrust particular members with patticular work we ought to be 
more successful in as much as the particular members would be 
responsible for their particular work. The responsibility for definite 
work is likely to be more effective than giving every one a clean 
slate—in which case, the probabilities are that the clean slate will 
remain a clean slate for ever. 

What I should suggest is that, at every session of the Congress, 
a Committee called the Indian Congress Committee should be 
appointed. The members of this committee should be divided 
as follows:— 


United Bengal 

10 Members 

Bombay Presidency 

10 


Madras Presidency 

10 

» 

United Provinces 

lO 


Punjab and N. W. F. Provinces 

5 

91 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5 

9 ) 

Assam 

5 



Total ... ... ... ... 55 Members. 

The number would seem to be large, but, on glancing at the 
scheme which follows, they would seem to be absolutely necessary. 

The members for each province should be appointed by the 
delegates of that province meeting separately. 

After being constituted, the Indian Congress Committee will 
have to meet and divide its work. I'he following is a draft division 
of the heads of work :— 

Administration and Law :—To exercise supervision over the 
administration of the provinces,—to remedy grievances by all possible 
and constitutional means, to bring to public notice cases of oppression 
and hardship and adopt such measures as may be likely to remove 
them. To review the existing law of the country and suggest modifica¬ 
tions where necessary, examine and report on any(new legislation, to 
watch the ojreration of laws and to suggest the framing of new laws 
according to the necessities of the situation. 
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Finance and Economics To review the financial condition of 
the country, e xamine the financial consequences of. particular acts 
of the Government and to investigate and report on the economic 
condition of the country and make suggestions relating thereto. 

Education :—To review the educational condition of the country 
—and report on the educational requirements of the province. To 
organise the resources of the country for the promotion of education 
—primary, secondary and collegeate, intellectual and physical, 
technical and general. 

Sanitation and Municipal Affairs :—To investigate and report on 
the sanitation, drainage and water-supply of the various provinces. 
To organise local resources for the remedy of such wants as it is 
possible to remove by purely local enterprise. To invite the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to such affairs as do not lie with the people 
to manage. 

Agriculture^ Industries^ Trade and Commerce :—To investigate and 
report on the industrial condition of the country at definite intervals of 
time. To protect trades and industries and make arrangements for 
devising means for their improvement. To organise Trades-Unions 
and promote a healthy feeling between capital and labour. To 
make surveys and estimates and find out the scope of possible in¬ 
dustries, and to initiate such industries by encouraging individual 
capitalists or forming joint-stock companies or co-operative societies, 
whichever seems better. To organise credit and help the establish¬ 
ment of local co-operative banks. To make arrangements for a proper 
study of agriculture in the different provinces and to devise means 
for its improvement—To initiate such improvements by organising 
local agencies. To improve the conditions of local trade and 
organise means for the promotion of foreign trade on an advantage¬ 
ous basis, and generally to do everything calculated to promote 
the welfare of agriculture, trades and industries. 

Supposing that this scheme of division is accepted by the Con¬ 
gress, the Committee will be divided into 5 sub-committees. Each 
of the committee will have two members each from Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and United Provinces and one from each of the three other 
provinces. The division of work among the members will be done 
in a meeting of the Congress Committee held immediately after the 
„ Congress. One of the members from each sub- 

committee will be appointed the secretary to that 
Committee. Besides, there should be a paid General Secretary with 
an adequate staff to see the departments working, and to act on 
emergencies. 
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Local Commiitees 


Provincial Sub¬ 
committees 


The sub-committees will then meet and settle the principles of ' 
their work. After that, the members will set to work in their respec-. 
tive provinces, each of the two"members from the province being 
responsible for the work of his department in his province. 

In fact the two provincial members of each sub-committee will 
be the joint provincial Secretaries. They will 
Secreta'rres proceed to organise similar committees on 

a representative basis in the mofussil. From the 
total number of these mofussil committees three other members 
should be appointed to each of the sub-committees, 
preferably, from among residents in the city. So 
that each provincial sub-committee would consist of five members. 

The total number of 25 members for the different 
committees will make up the Provincial Congress 
Committee. But the different committees may, if 
they think fit, appoint some other members w'ho are specially fitted 
to advise on the work of their department, e. g. engineers, medical 
experts, experts on industry and lawyers for the several departments. 
—These members will only be members of the sub-committee and 
not of the Provincial Committee. 

The Provincial Committee may, if it thinks fit, appoint, from 
among themselves, a special committee for executive 
work and charge of finances, with a special 
secretary. 

Each department must be equipped with a competent staff which 
must be^well paid. 

I have spoken of representative members and committees. It is 
necessary that all the committees and members must 
have representative character. But whom are they 
to represent and how is representation to be made possible ? In 
the nature of things it is impossible that we shall have re¬ 
presentatives of the entire nation just at present. But if 
that is not possible, at least it ought to be possible to make the 
Congress and the Committees representative of all the people 
that take an interest in public affairs. This, I believe, can be done 
by a rather simple devise. Let us make the qualification to elect 
delegates dependent on two conditions viz. an age limit and the 
payment of an annual rate of one anna per head. Now, admitting 
this principle, it may be easily made to work in the following 
manner; 

Let a meeting for the election of delegates to the Congress be 
called, if possible under distinguished auspices. Tickets of quali- 


Exeecutive 

Committee 


Representation 
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fications may be issued beforehand to people paying 4 pice per 
head to the local secretary. It is only people holding such tickets 
and such others as secure such tickets by the payment of an anna 
per head at the gate that will be admitted to the meeting. The 
tickets will be given in duplicate and a register kept of the qualified 
members. * It is only such members as also others who become 
members by payment later on that should be admitted to future 
meetings to deliberate on matters which ought to be decided on 
behalf of the Congress. 

Such meetings would then be perfectly representative of people 
who take an interest in public affairs in the locality, and the re¬ 
presentative elected by such a meeting would be a real represen¬ 
tative whose vote would be worth counting in all matters of national 
importance. 

Two other benefits might result from such an arrangement. 
First we might limit the number of delegates by fixing them at a 
certain ratio to the number of voters. Secondly we might have a 
fund which may not be very large at present but which may in the 
near future put the whole Congress movement on an independent 
basis. Even now, supposing that 1,00,000 members vote in any pro¬ 
vince we should have Rs. 6250 as fees and this might be apportioned 
between the Provincial and local commitees in a fixed ratio. Some 
portion of this money may also be utilised for the payment of fees for 
delegates who are unable to pay them. 

Before I conclude, I shall say only one word more about the 
organisation of the mofussil committees. They should, so far as 
possible, be appointed on lines similar to the central Provincial 
Committees; that is the committee should be divided into sub¬ 
committees. The election of representatives to the Provincial 
Committee will however not be by departments. The several 
mofussil committees should among themselves elect in all 15 
members of the Provincial Committee who will divide the work 


between themselves. 

“ An Ex-Punjab Delegate ” has started a proposal of having a 
Congress Journal. I am rather of opinion that we should have 
several such journals. It should however be strictly borne in mind 
that such journals should not enter into unhealthy competition with 
the existing newspapers in the country but partake very largely of 
the character of the departmental publications of the Government 
of the United States. 

Nmm CI»« 
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The “ black boy ” of Mathura is born !~he whose flute would 
make the Jamuna flow athwart her course in after years. What a 
night! A pitch veil is drawn over the sky—relieved only by 
the momentary flashes of lightning in an indiscernible Armament. 
The wind makes a hollow moan, the trees are rattling, thunder 
is cracking overhead, and a cheerless patter is not wanting either. 
A night that Devil himself would exult in ! The aged mutters 
the holy Mantrams : the loving arms of the mother automatically 
encircle the sleeping child and araw it to her tender bosom—that 
enduring shelter against all the evils of the world. 

This is the hour when a mighty oppressor passes away, and it 
portends no good for Kangsa, the dethroner of his father. Beware, 
0 King, of the signs of the raving elements. Your destroyer, if he 
is ever to come, must be brought into being at such an ungodly 
hour. 

Who is it that steals through the prison-gates to tempt the ele¬ 
ments ? Soft! Soft! Basudev, or, if thy tread awakens the guards, 
your chances are but small. Lo ! He successfully fords the Jamuna, 
the waters of which do not rise above his knee. A venomous snake 
distends its hood and holds it aloft as a canopy over the head of 
Basudev. A peculiar halo of light surrounds the child Basudev 
while his father carries him across the Jamuna. 

Gokula is reached, and the child placed under the fostering care 
of Nanda, the Prince of the milkmen, to be brought up by him as his 
own child. Kangsa is outwitted. 

The day dawns. And the grim aspect of the skies is dispelled, 
as though by a magician’s wand. Nature wears a beaming face once 
more. The people of Gokula fall into a general rejoicing at tho 
glad tidings of the birth of a son to their prince and the future 
saviour of the race. They celebrate the nativity of Sree Krishna, 
in a befitting manner, with rich pageants. 

The present-day y^anmasfami procession of Dacca is but the 
anniversary of the birth of Sree Krishna and to a great extent the 
reproduction of the pageants got up by the milkmen of Gokula at 
the nativity of that divine personagpe. 

Dacca becomes en fete on the occasion of the celebration of Sree 
Krishna’s birthday anniversary, for the Vaisnava element is the 
strongest among the inhabitants of Dacca. But, to my mind, Sree 
Krishna could not have committed a greater blunder than in the 
choice of the reason for which he alighted on this earth. And the 
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only gainer In this is the school-boy of Dacca, who gets a succession 
of half-holidays in anticipation of the processions that must needs be 
put off from day to day owing to the rains. 

In view of the many conflicting evidences, it is rather diffi¬ 
culty to say precisely when the ceremonies were first initiated at 
Dacca. Some would even place its origion in the days of Emperor 
Shah Jehan. But a student of history may safely believe the institu¬ 
tion to be at least as old as three centuries. 

There are two rival parties which bring out two processions on 
two successive days. It is the spirit of rivalry, not to speak of the 
religious zeal with which they celebrate the incident, that has kept 
the record fairly an unbroken one up-to-date. 

As the two processsions resemble each other in the main feafttres 
of their programmes, I would give here a general description of one 
of them. This year, the processions, as every reader of newspaper is 
aware, vrere deferred owing to some untoward circumstances, but 
at last it came oflf successfully on the 28th and the 29th of August. 

Unlike previous occasions, the concourse of people from the 
interior was this time next to nothing j the prevailing scarcity being 
largely responsible for this state of affairs. Yet, long before the ap¬ 
pointed hour a jostling crowd lined the streets through which the 
procession were to be conducted. To relieve their tedium, there were 
the rich people in their blazing attire passing to and fro on the back 
of elephants, presumably to see the bandobust of the procession. 

A rumble announces the approach of the procession, when the 
Sun is about to take his leave of us. And the expectant crowd 
finds its gaze involuntarily fixed on the elephant that carries some 
Police Officers and makes way for the moving procession. To 
share the popular attention soon comes a band of police constables 
with the regulation clubs—-yea, live regulation latkUs brandished 
high up in the air. Close on the heels of these harbingers of the 
pageant ride three Vaishnava emissaries, sword in hand and dressed 
in yellow. Two tom-tom beaters come next, followed by a whole 
host of umbrella-bearers in parti-coloured robes, who, in the absence 
of any fitter claimant, deign to hold the canopies over their own 
benign heads. These big umbrellas are embroidered in gold and 
silver on the ground of velvet and satin, edged with laces of rich 
stuffs; their shafts are wrought silver, surmounted on their ferrules by 
swarms of birds in gold and silver. Next in order come the milk¬ 
men, in their holiday attire, dancing in a way all their own, with 
silver chowries and milk-jars. Chandeliers and candelabras of 
diverse patterns and shapes, on gold and silver pedestals and shafts, 
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are next borne along. When, at night, the procession returns in the 
direction from which it set out, these chandeliers are lighted ; and 
the scene becomes a weird one. Then come a number of em¬ 
broidered fans with long silver handles. These articles of pomp, 
beginning with the umbrellas, are on either side lined with bearers 
of khas-gelap^ whicn you may imagine as rifles with velvet covers, 
emblazoned with heavy silver lace, carried on the shoulders. Thanks 
to the Arms Act, the vulnerable weapons have given their place to 
harmless wooden clubs, their discernible lower parts being fashioned 
like the butt-ends of guns. Thick rods and truncheons of silver 
with heads of sundry fantastic and ferocious beasts, as also two 
rows of silver spears, immediately precede the elephants that are 
now heaving forward in a majestic gait. They number a dozen or 
more in all, and are all highly caparisoned. The first three tuskers 
have gold and silver crown, inlaid with stones, and from them 
bunches of pearls are hanging. They have ropes of silver bells 
round their necks. The rich trappings that flow from their backs 
are all wrought with gold ; the pieces that cover their trunks are also 
similarly embroidered. Others that follow are likewise decorated, 
with this distinction that they have gold and silver plates on their 
forehead instead of crowns. Embroidered silk standards are reared 
from on their backs, by coolies in gay habiliments. After the 
elephants, follow a few dozen horses one after another, their 
trappings all ablaze with embroidery. 

Now I come to the best portion of the procession. I mean the 
representations, known in common parlance as sAiWg, bearing on 
mythological, religious and current political events. These suit, 
admirably well, the genius of the people of Dacca, who are adepts 
in the art of music by instinct, as it were, and though not adequately 
educated, are possessed of the aesthetic faculty in a degree hardly to 
be met with any where else in our country. Prominent among the 
representations of this year were the “ Worshippers of the Mother.” 
The word Sedak was written in bold letters across their breasts ; their 
apparel was of homely Swadeshi stuff; they carried each a representa¬ 
tion of the motherland and sang a song of invocation to her. But the 
“Boat Excursion of Sree Krishna” was decidedly the facile princefs of 
this year. A charming boat with a band of charming singers 
on board, rallying round Sree Krishna and Radha made up this 
excursion. In another representation, the singers carried sunshades on 
which were written Harinam in bold letters, signifying that Harinam 
is the only thing to shade us from the glares of the hot sun— 
Sansara (the world). There were other similar representations such 
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as “ Gandharbas culling flowers," “ Sannyasis proceeding to the 
Kumbh-Mela,” etc. It struck us as very strange that the visit of 
their Royal Highnesses did not come in for a due share of the popular 
attention as the subject of any representation. In previous years 
we had " the capture of General Cronje in the Boer War,” “ the 
Coronation Procession of His Majesty Edward VII,” " Lord Curzon’s 
triumphal entry into Delhi ” and the Durbar itself. The coronation- 
procession was a very grand one, and when the open carriage 
conveying their ^«n«-Majesties drew near the Club House, the 
Commissioner was the first to take off his hat, which was the signal 
for every one to bare his head and cheer up. The entry into Delhi 
was also a grand a representation. The dignitaries were arranged on 
the back of elephants in strict accordance with the order of prece¬ 
dence (a large number of elephants had to be brought down from 
Mymensing for this purpose). The Durbar was represented on a 
large plank, in the shape of a horse-shoe, in which Lord Curzon was 
represented in his imperial robes reading out, in chaste intonations, 
the proclamation before a galaxy of glittering Feudatory Princes. 
It was very curious that the processionists could manage to get 
hold of men who, when properly attired, bore a striking resemblance 
to the high personalities they were chosen to represent. 

The representations were followed by a number of small chowMes, 
which are not worthy of note. In these the two parties give vent to 
their spleen, each against the other, in a manner that sometimes 
scales the bounds of decency. In this connexion I would ask my 
readers to bear in mind that the majority of the organisers of these 
processions are not educated and cultured men, coming as they do 
from the lower strata of society. 

After these come the silver chmkies or chaturdols. These serve 
as shrines for the images of the gods of many rich men all the year 
round. And they are at this time brought out—minus the idols— 
to contribute their quota of splendour to the procession. An 
accompanying illustration would give my readers a fair estimate of 
the workmanship at these shrines, all of them being entirely of local 
manufacture. There are altogether two dozens or more of the silver 
ones, three purely of gold, and three of silver inlaid with gold, in 
the two processions. The biggest of the golden chowkies measure 
some five feet in height. * 


* The latest addition to the number of the silver chowh'es is, I venture to> say, 
one of the best specimens of workmanship in gold or silver upto now. It is inlaid 
with pearls, the setting being of silver. The columns are made of alternate 
shafu of looking-glass and silver, twined with a silver creeper. 
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The Royal Elephant is now in sight j and people begin to sigh, 
for the procession is near its end. The rear is brought up by the Royal 
Elephant, as it is called, surrounded by a parcel of silver rod and 
khas-gelap bearers, and a detachment of the police force. The 
clothes of this elephant are emblazoned with heavy silver bullion 
fringe; and the tusker bears a silver hotvdah surmounted by a 
silver cupola and occupied by a young Brahmin boy in rich garbs. 
The Brahmin boy is annually chosen to play the role of this mock 
King, and perhaps signifies the director of the procession. Through¬ 
out the procession, the intervals are filled with bands of musicians. 

I have done with the procession so to speak. But the chowkies 
remain to be described. My pen is but too feeble to translate into 
language the ineffable charm of these unique objects of expert 
workmanship. The illustrations which accompany this account 
would, I hope, condone my poverty of language. It may sound 
somewhat paradoxical, but I believe the “uneducated” authors 
of these products, born artists as they are, can make anything out 
of mere paper and bamboo. The chowkies are huge constructions, 
the biggest of them measuring some 6o feet in height. Their 
framework is of bamboo, and the principal article used for their 
decoration is paper. The artists donot live by this trade alone. 
They have to attend to other numerous duties. In their leisure 
moments they ply their hand at the construction of the chowki pieces. 
Each chowki is made up of numerous pieces, and it is only on the 
days of the processions that they are fitted together. 

Every year some fresh mythological or current events form 
the theme of these chowkies. We had eight of them this time, 
four on each day. In one of these was represented the Nrisingka- 
incarnation of the Supreme Being in which He destroyed the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, father of Pralhada. An accompanying illustration 
would give one some idea of this chowki. The high pinnacle held in 
a carbel represents the region of Vishnu, and the base the earth, the 
intervening space being the sky and the abode of the lesser deities. 
The oriel windows and the receding yard represent the palace of the 
demon. At first only a small pillar of mica is to be seen on the 
courtyard, instead of the hideous figure of the Avatar as seen in the 
photo, with a broad expanse of the blue above. Near by are the 
demon and his son. We are to imagine a hot discourse going on 
between the father and the son. The atheistic father wants to know 
from his God-believing son, if Vishnu Whom he professes to be omni¬ 
presents exist in that pillar. Master Fralhad answers in the affirma 
tive. What is represented in the chowki comes after this. The father 
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is seen striding up to the post and kicking the pillar with indignation. 
And lo! the pillar is nowhere, in its place appears the Avatar, his 
‘lion’s head touching the upper regions of air. He takes up the 
demon and tears him up with his nails. The superior mechanism in 
this and other chowkies are not unworthy of more talented artificers. 

In another chowki were exhibited the birth of Krishna and the 
preparations for the destruction of the demon Kangsa. The Jamuna 
is seen rippling on, washing the feet of two cities—Mathura and 
Gokula—on her either bank. A boat, its sail stretched to its utmost 
with the favourable wind, is gliding onward. In Gokula, the 
Govardhana hill rises high up, with hermitages of the saints within 
its recesses. And the women carry pitchers on their slender waist 
and come to the Jamuna for water. In perfect contrast to this 
peaceful scene stands the Royal palace of Kangsa, the tyrant, on 
the opposite side of the river. There is the lofty tower overlooking 
the Jamuna and surmounted by turrets and a dome. In it are 
confined Basudev and Devaki, and armed soldiers mount guard on 
all its sides. There is the King Kangsa seated on a terrace on the 
left, and Sree Krishna is noticing him from above. 

We had this year another Chowki named Bande Mataram, in 
which the motherland was represented as a goddess. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the Swadeshi feeling pervaded even the minute particulars of 
the Janmastami celebration. This shows that the Swadeshi and a 
new feeling of nationalism have struck their root deep in the upper 
as well as in the lower strata of society. 

The other chowkies were about the *' Lunar Eclipse,” “ The 
Descent of the Ganges " and etc. The “ Durbar of the Prince of 
Wales ” formed the theme of one that was rather an apology for a 
Chowki. 

The Janmastami celebration at Dacca has survive||fp|h|||^^ges 
of Government and is looked upon by its citizens as an 
glory and joy. Let us hope that it will not disappear like the otheiF 
pride of Dacca—its muslins. 

BANDE MATARAM 

Of late ther.; has been a great deal of controversy about the phrase, Bande 
Mataram. In the Anglo-Indian Press it has been generally described as a war- 
cry against British rule and individual men and the strain has been caught up to 
some effect by the British Press. It would be a curious study to gauge the depth 
of stupidity and ignorance to which'Engli^ and Anglo-Indian press and scholar* 
ship can.occasionally descend, and Bande Mataram controversy furnishes a useful 
measure for the purpose. We have been told that it is the watchword of asecret 
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(ociety in work at present; we have learnt that it was the battle tty of a set oi 
fanatical rebels who flourished during the early days of British Rule. We are not 
unfamiliar with the spectacle of fictions cleverly served up by able hands passing 
for real history, but this seems to be the first time in the history of India that an 
avowed novel has been dignified with the authenticity of history. 

Thus, for instance. Dr Grierson, whose claims as an authority on modem 
Indian languages does not seem to have been much disputed, has contributed to 
the study of " Bande Mataram ” a bit of antiquarian research which would have 
done honour to the exalted President of the Pickwick Club. The ignorance of 
this authority on modem Indian Languages is verily colossal, for he does not seem 
to know one of the most popular songs of Bengal embodied in one of the most 
remarkable Bengali novels from the pen of the prince of Bengali fiction. He 
therefore attempts to trace the history of Bande Mataram to the far off antiquities 
of India—perhaps he thought it might occur in the Vedas or the Tantras or the 
Puranas. The Doctor vainly looked for it there. But what if he did not know 
the context—^he is quite sure that the phrase cannot refer to any body but Kali, 
—^for who else, in sooth, could be called 'mother f The poor Authority does not 
know that in Hindu parlance every woman, not to speak of every goddess, is 
entitled to this apellation. " Mother " for “ mother country,” he says, is a new¬ 
fangled idea of the English educated Bengali. It will be a consolation to the 
Doctor perhaps to know that no Bengali ever thinks of questioning his dictum on 
this point, but, and this Dr Grierson never thought of conceiving, the phrase itself 
and the song of which it is a part happens to be a modem compilation—the work 
of a person who was the first graduate of the Calcutta University. 

It is a pity that there should be some need to tell people who ought to know 
better that the song was composed by Bankim Chandra Chatteiji B.A., the premier 
novelist of Bengal and is contained in " Anandamath ” or the " Abbey of Bliss,’* 
one of the most remarkable of his works. The following translation does not 
claim much literary merit but is a literal rendering, so far as possible, and, as 
such, is likely to'dispel all superstitions about the phrase which has developed 
into a perfect bogey to a class of Englishmen 

Haul thee, mother ! 

To her I bow, 

Who with sweetest water o’er flows, 

With dainty fruits is rich endowed, 

And cooling whom the south wind blows 
Who’s green with crops as on her grow, 

To such a mother down I bow ! 

With silver moonbeams smile her nights 
And trees that in their bloom abound 
Adorn her ; and her face doth beam 
With sweetest smiles! sweet’s her sound 
Joy and bliss she doth bestow ! 

To such a mother down I bow. 
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Resounding with triumphal shouts 
From seventy million voices bold, 

With devotion served by twice 
As many hands that ably hold 
The sharp and shining rapier bold, 

—Thou a weakling, we are told !* 

Proud in strength and prowess thou art, 
Redeemer of thy children thou ; 

Chastiser of s^gressive foes ! 

Mother, to thee, thy child, I bow. 

Thou art knowledge, thou my faith. 

Thou my heart and thou my mind, 

Thou art, aye, the life that moves 
My earthly body from behind. 

Of my hands thou art the strength, 

At my heart devotion thou 
In each temple, in each shrine 
To thy image it is we bow.t 

Durga bold who wields her arms. 

With half a score of hands, 

The knowledge-giver Vani too 
And Laksnmi who on lotus stands. 

What are they but, mother, thou, 

To thee in all these forms I bow! 

To thee—fortune-giver, that art 
To fault unknown, beyond compare, 
Who dost with sweetest waters flow 
And on thy children in thy care— 
Dainty fruits dost rich bestow, 

To thee, mother, to thee 1 bow! 

To thee I bow, that art so green 
And so rich bedecked j with smile 
Thy face doth glow; thou dost sustain 
And hold us—still unknown to guile. 
Hail thee mother! To thee I bow. 

N. C. S. 


* Another reading would give " why art thou so weak with so much strength.” 
t Literally “ we build thy image ” but the force of the passage is lost if it is 
thus translated for ' building,’ really signifies worshipping. 
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ARTICXES ON INDIA IN pTHER REVIEWS 


1. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE (September)—The New 

Spirit in India : C. H. T. Crosthwaite, 

2. QUIVER (September)—How India is being Chris> 

tianised : W. H. Fitchett. 

3. RAILWAY MAGAZINE (September)—The East 

Indian Railway : G. Huddleston. 

4. UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE (September)—Some 

Experiences on Plague Duty in India : L. T. W. 

5. DANSK TIDSKRIFT (August)—Buddhism in Burmah ; 

A. Andersen. 

6. CENTURY MAGAZINE (October)—The Japanese 

Pilgrimage to the Buddhist Holy Land : Kosui 
Otani. 

7. LONDON QUARTERLY ( October)—India in the 

Twentieth Century : A. Forbes Urquhart. 

8. NATIONAL REVIEW (October)—Greater Britain and 

India. 

9. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (September)—British 

Empire in India : Goldwin Smith. 

la UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE (October)—The 
North-West Frontier in India : H. D. Carey. 

11. DANSK TIDSKRIFT (September)—The Monks of 

Burmah : A. Andersen. 

12. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (October)—Pan Islamism : 

Alfred Stead. 
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THE AGE OF KAUDASA AND THE MEGHADVTAM 

The sacred city of Ujjayini, where the great Sanskrit poet 
^ Kalidasa must have lived and sung—the city of the 

age and the date temple of AfaAakala, before which his plays were 
of Kalidasa. presented—lasts to the present day ; but the glories 

of the times of the great Vikramaditya have vanished into the limbo 
of oblivion ; and the memory of the great prince and his “ nine 
gems of learning ” has also passed away. Unlike some later poets 
and dramatists, Kalidasa has left no record, in his own works, 
of his parentage, the land of his nativity, or his personal acquire¬ 
ments and his fortunes in life. 

We do not know who this King Vikramaditya really was ; 
and it is still an open question whether Kalidasa actually graced the 
Court of any Vikramaditya at Ujjayini or in any of the northern 
capitals of Mediseval India. 

In the grand panorama of ancient Indian history, we come 
across the flitting shapes of several Vikramadityas in Southern, 
Western and Northern India, from the first century before Christ 
to the seventh century A. D. But none can we yet very positively 
fix upon as the royal patron of the great Kalidasa. 

Wilson thought that there was a King named Vikramaditya 
who ruled at Ujjayini in the first century before Christ, who was 
known as “ Sakari,” or enemy of the Sacse (Scythians), for having 
arrested their further progress in Kandesh and Malwa. We can 
not, however, discover, to what dynasty of kings, this earliest Vikrama 
of tradition belonged. The Vikrama Era dating from 56 B.C. is 
now regarded as the “ Malavasthityabda,” or the era of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingdom of Malwa. Taylor indeed considered 
this Vikramaditya to be a prince of the Andhra dynasty ; but this 
theory has not found acceptance with other and later historians. 
In the first Century B.C., the ruling dynasties in Central, Western 
and Northern India were : (i) The Sungas (who followed the 
great Maurym dynasty) in Northern India. Debabhuti was pro* 
bably the last Sunga King in B.C. 86. (2) The Kamas in Northern 
India—a short-lived dynasty, 76 B.C. to 31 B.C. (3) The Andhras 
in Magadha and Telingana, who exercised their sway also over 
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Malwa and Central India. (4) The Sah dynasty of Kshatrapas, 
founded by Nahpana, 57 B.C., in Western India (Sourasthra or 
Kathiawar). Although we cannot trace any Vikramaditya in the lists* 
of kings of the lines mentioned above, the existence of a Vikrama* 
ditya Sakari—in the first century B.C.,—does not seem to be alto¬ 
gether a myth, as we find mention of a prince named Sakari in the 
Nasik inscription of the first century after Christ. But we have no 
grounds for placing Kalidasa in the court of this Sakari King. The 
times must have been troublous, and there was yet no great revival 
of learning or religion, to admit of the efRorescence of poetic genius. 
Ann some of the accepted contemporaries of Kalidasa, some few 
of the “nine gems,” have, moreover, been ascertained to have 
lived several centuries later. 

The Andhras were a powerful race, and counted 29 princes 
in their line. Their rule can be traced as far down as 436 A.D., 
but this must have been nominal; for, meanwhile, the imperial 
Gupta line had appeared in glory in Oudh and Bebar,—the first 
who claimed the title of “ Emperor of India,”—amongst them being 
Chandragupta I. in 319 A.D. (contemp. to the Andhra King Gotami- 
putra in the South.) 

Weber considers Kalidasa as having lived somewhere between 
the 2nd and the 4th century after Christ; Lassen places him in the 
and ; and Jacobi, from astronomical calculations, thinks that he 
could not have flourished before 350 A.D. Mr. Macdonell, in his 
article on “ Kalidasa ” in the latest Edn. of the “ Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,” follows Weber and Lassen to some extent, and thinks 
that Kalidasa, a poet of the epoch of “ artificial poetry,” probably 
flourished in the 3rd century A.D. 

We do not, however, find any king of the name and fame of 
Vikramaditya in the first three centuries after Christ, and there 
is no material sufficiently strong to enable us altogether to discard 
the tradition of a Vikramaditya being the royal patron of Kalidasa, 
and to disconnect the poet from the galaxy of great men of genius, 
who are said to have flourished in or about the same Vikraman age. 

From the beginning of the fourth century to the middle of 
the fifth we find several Vikramadityas amongst the Imperial 
Guptas of Northern India. Chandra Gupta I (Vikramaditya) did 
not, however, yet extend his sway over Malava, and Samudra Gupta 
(326—275 B.C.), who by the way was never styled Vikrama, also 
mentions the Malavas, in his inscriptions, as one of the frontier 
nations of his Empire. Chandra Gupta II. Vikramaditya (375—413) 
is^the only one of this line who has a fair claim to be regwded as 
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the Vikramadityaj for he subjugated the Scythian Kshatrapas of 
Saurasthra, and annexed Malava and Gujarat to his Empire. He 
h, moreover, supposed to have possessed a special artistic talent, 
and he was a Hindu monarch, in an age in which Brahmanism 
had already been reviving on the decline of Buddhism.* But 
Chandra Gupta II. never seems to have made Ujjayini his 
capital, and Kalidasa and some of his fellow-scholars must have 
lived and written at Ujjayini itself. The Imperial capital was 
still Pataliputra (near about modern Patna) and Kausambi 
was beginning to be a sort of second or provincial capital, 
while Ayodhya and Kanauj may have been the other principal cities 
in the Empire which were occasionally graced by royal residence. 
Kalidasa does not mention Patali or Kausambi at all in his works. 
Our poet and dramatist appears to have been a Saiva by faith, and 
wrote like other dramatists, as Barth supposes, under Saivite 
patronage ; whereas Chandragupta II. was himself a worshipper of 
Vishnu, and not Siva. The question therefore remains, whether 
Kalidasa was a court poet of Chandragupta Vikramaditya’s, in the 
latter part of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. 
Indeed, Mr. V. A. Smith, in his “ Early History of India ” (1904),— 
one of the latest contributions to this much-vexed question, writes :— 
“ Whether Kalidasa, the most celebrated of these authors, actually 
graced the durbar of Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya at Ujjayini, or 
lived under the protection of his son or grandson, is a question still 
open, and it is even possible that he was a courtier of one of Chandra 
Gupta’s Satrap predecessors.” 

It is to be noted that Chandragupta II’s son and successor was 
Kumaragupta Mahendraditya who reigned for over 40 years; and the 
latter was succeeded by Skanda Gupta Kramaditya—the last of the 
Gupta Emperors (455 A. D.—480 A. D.); for, after him, the line 
dwindled into insignificance, probably owing to the invasion of 
the Huna hosts under Toramana. 

A recent Indian writer ( Mr. M. M. Chakravartti, in 
J.R.A.S., X903, quoted in Smith’s Early History of India)^ holds that 
Kalidasa lived in the reign of Skandagupta ; on the ground, among 
others, that there is mention of the Hunas in the Raghmansam. 
As the first Huna invasion took place about 455 A. D., Kalidasa’s 
mention of the Hunas places him after that date; but how hng after, 
there is scarcely anything to show. Elsewhere, (in a Bengali 
magazine named ** Nabaprabha,” 1903. B. E..), this scholar estimates 

• See V, A. Smith’s Early History of India and A, A, Macdonell's 
Sanskrit Literature 
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that Kalidasa was in the height of his glory between 450—475 
A. D., and that' Raghuvansam * was the last great work of this great 
poet. Mr, Chakravartti would place the date of the composition of 
that work between 480 and 490 A. D., but Skandagupta died in 480, 
and his successors came down to be mere provincial rulers of 
Malava, and by 500 A. D., the great Huna leader Toramana had 
established himself as lord of this Western Province. It seems 
not very likely that a great poet would be writing his great epic on 
the royal line of Ayodhya, while his patron had just died, and while 
the country was plunged into distress and unrest by the barbarian 
invasions that brought the tottering Gupta Empire to its fall. I.t 
should also be remembered that neither Kumaragupta nor Skanda¬ 
gupta was famous in history under the glorious name of " Vikrama- 
ditya.” 

Mihigula ruled Malava from 510 to 540 A. D. The Scythians 
were then overthrown at the great battle of Korur in 544 A. D. 

According to Fergusson, we find two more Vikramadkyas 
betwcMi 470 A. D. and 550 A. D.; and these two were of the local 
dynasty at Ujjayini: viz. (i) Vasudeva (Vikramaditya I) 470—495 
A. D. (2) Vikramaditya II the Great, 515—550 A. D. 

Mr. V. G. Aiyar, writing in the Indian Review recently, 
identifies this Vikramaditya II. with Harsha-Vikramaditya-Sakari- 
Yasodharman, and gives some interesting dates about the king, from 
Indian sources, ranging from 476 A. D. to 544 A. D. 

The Rajatarangini speaks of this Sriharsha Vikramaditya as 
contemporary of King Fravarasena II of Kashmir. It is stated that 
Vikramaditya made his court poet Matrigupta king of Kashmir, in 
succession to King Hiranya (tenth successor to Narendraditya), and 
that Matrigupta abdicated in favour of Pravarasena II. Taylor gives 
the date of Matrigupta of Kashmir to be 525 A. D. 

Hiouen Thsang mentions Siladitya of Malwa (550—580 A. D. 
acc. to Fergusson; 530—580 A. D. acc. to Nandargikar) as having 
reigned 50 or 60 years before his time ; this Siladitya Pratapasila 
was successor to Vikramaditya the Great, and was popularly known 
as King Bhoja. With Siladitya, the short-lived glory of Ujjayini 
as a great power came to an end; and Northern India had a 
new line of Emperors in the Vardhaflias of Thaneswar and Kanauj 
(Prabhakara Vardhana, 580—605 A. D., being the founder of this 
dynasty). 

Mr. V. A. Smith {Early History of India) does not lean 
much on the existence of the Ujjayini dynasty, mentioned by 
Fergusson, and describes the overthrower of the Hunas, .as “ a chief 
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df Central India,” one Yasodharman, who was materially helped in 
his attempts by Baladitya of Magadha. 

• Mr. Macdonell gives the following reasons for regarding Vikra- 
maditya of UJjayini, of the 6th century A. D., as a myth : 
(i) Vikramabda (Samvat) in 544 A. D. was the Malava era of 57 
B.C. ; (a) no Sakas could have been driven out from Western 
India in the middle of the 6th century, as the Guptas had conquered 
the country more than a hundred years before ; (3) the Hunas were 
expelled, not by Vikramaditya, but by Yasodharman Vishnuvardhana. 

There are counter-reasons, however, to hold that really a great 
king named Vikramaditya flourished at Ujjayini about this time :— 

{a) Harsha-Vikramaditya did not, of course, found the Samvat 
era ; but there is no difficulty in supposing that this king gave 
greater currency to the existing era of Malava; and that the 
“ Malav-Sthityabda ” came from his reign to be known as the 
“ Vikrama-Samvat ” after him. (^) As a matter of fact, the Sakas 
(Scythians) did exist, and hold rule, in parts of Western India, in 
the 6th century A.D. The renowned names of Toramana and 
Mihirkula are not certainly myths. Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, 
had indeed conquered the country from the hands of the Scythian 
Satraps (he having attacked and dethroned Rudra Sin ha, Satrap 
of Ujjayini); but North-Western and Western India did not remain 
for a long time free from the inroads of Scythian hordes. It is well- 
known that the Hunas, who came, of course, under the general term 
of Scythians, broke into the Gupta Empire on the west frontier in the 
time of Skanda Gupta ; Toramana, the Huna leader, established him¬ 
self in Malava. The sceptre for the time passed from the hands of 
the Imperial Guptas ; and it was a national event, when Malava was 
again freed from Scythian dominion by a local chief on the field of 
Korur (544 A.D.) Yasodharman, who expelled the Hunas and 
established Hindu rule again in Malava, may well have taken the 
glorious appellation of " Vikramaditya " to himself; and he came 
most likely to be popularly known as “ Sakariy** in memory of his 
conquest of the Scythians. The era of Malava which before this 
was only a local one and hardly in general use, became, under the 
impetus of the national upheaval, a universal era in Northern India. 

We cannot, therefore, reject the joint testimony of the “ Raja- 
tarangini ” and of Hiouen Thsang, who came to India in the reign 
of Siladitya Harshavardhana of Kanouj, (614—648), as to the 
existence of an Emperor in Malava named Harsha Vikramaditya 
about the earlier quarter of the sixth century. 

There were two other Vikramadityas who claimed the 
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title of Maharajadhiraj or Emperors. These belong to the Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyan in Southern India ; the date of the first Vikra- 
maditya is 660 A.D. (or 680 A.D.,) and that of Vikramaditya II, \ 
733 A.D. As Kalidasa must be supposed to have lived mostly at 
the capital of Ujjayini, and there are good reasons to hold that he 
was anterior in point of time to the 7th or the 8th century A.D., we 
may dismiss tliese Vikramadityas of the Chalukya line at once, as 
not falling within our present view. 

It remains now to briefly indicate the facts and circumstances 
on which is based the conclusion that Kalidasa lived and wrote 
some time in the 6th century A.D. 

(d) Kalidasa’s name with that of Bharavi has been found in 
the inscription of Pulakesin II of the Chalukya line, at the Meguti 
Temple of Aihol, in Dt. Bijapur (Bombay), dated 556 Sakabda— 
634—5 A.D. In this inscription, the poet Ravikirlti (510 A.D.) 
claims equality in fame with the great Kalidasa and Bharavi. 

{!>) Works similar to “Kumarasambhavam” and “Raghuvamsam,” 
and going under the renowned name of Kalidasa, are found in the 
Kavi language in the islands of Java and Bali, which are supposed 
to have been colonised by the Hindus in the beginning of the 6th 
Century A.D. 

(f) The Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanama ($88 A.D.) con¬ 
tains a passage closely resembling one in “ Raghuvamsam ” (See 
Duffs Chronology of India.') 

(d) The use of the ‘ Vikrama-Samvat,' which, at all events, 
must be supposed to have been popularised in the reign of some 
Vikramaditya, is not demonstrable for early centuries. According 
to Westergaurd, the grant of Dantidurga, dated Saka 675, Samvat 
811 is the earliest certain instance of the use of this era.* 

The grant of Dantidurga, A.D. 754, indicates that before the 
middle of the 8th century, the Samvat era had come into popular 
use. The absence erf the occurrence of Samvai era in the earlier 
centuries supports the contention that some such King as Harsha- 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini introduced the Malava era into general 
use, probably from the date of the battle of Korur (544 A.D.) 

if) Kalidasa is mentioned as a poet of great merit by Vana 
in his “ Harsha-Charitam,” in the|&rst half of the 7 th century (605— 
650 A.D.) He is also mentioned as the author of the “ Setubandha," 
by Dandin, written in the 6th century, t 


* f*® Weber’s History of Indian LiUraturo. 

^ jt 'Bhwciioxkwii Early History of the Deccan, and also Max-Mailer’s 

jfndta • whea tan it toack us f 
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(/) The astronomer Varahamihira, who is regarded as one of 
Kalidasa’s contemporaries, is known to have lived, 504—587 A.D. 
He was certainly prior to Brahmagupta, 628 A.D. or 664 A.D. 

(g) Dignaga, who from an allusion in the Meghadutam is 
regarded by the commentator Mallinatha as being an opponent 
of Kalidasa, was a pupil of Vasubandhu, and is believed to 
have flourished by the middle of the 6th century. Vasubandhu 
himself was probably a contemporary of Vikramaditya of Sravasti, 
and his works were translated into Chinese in the beginning of 
the 5th century A.D. According to the calculation of Hiouen 
'I'hsang, however, Asanga and Vasubandhu flourished 900 years 
after the “ Nirvana,” in 541 A.D. Vasubandhu became the 
Principal at Nalanda, and died at a very old age, sometime 
before 569 A.D.* Udyotakara, a pupil of Dignagacharyya, is men¬ 
tioned by Subandhu in his “ Vasahadaita ” and Subandhu himself 
is mentioned by Vana Harsha Charitam" (7th century A.D.) 
Subandhu was son of Vararuchi’s sister, and Vararuchi was one of 
the “ nine gems ” and a contemporary of Kalidasa. 

(A) Kalidasa is mentioned in the “ Tantra-Varttika ” of Kumarila- 
Bhatta, the great champion of revived Brahmanism in the latter end 
of the 7th century and first half of the 8th century A.D. 

(1) Kalidasa is quoted by the poet Sriharsha, whose date has 
been fixed by Hall (Intro, to " Vasavadatta ”) in the 7th century 
A.D. 

(/■) The temple inscription of Bodh-Gaya of 949 A.D. mentions 
Amara-Sinha, one of the “ nine jewels ” of Vikraraa’s Couit, as the 
builder of the temple.f Amara Sinha, the celebrated author of 
“Amarakosha,” is believed to have been a contemporary of Kalidasa; 
the date given in the temple-inscription was, in all likelihood, 
the date of repairs or re-building, the original temple having 
probably been built in the 6th century A.D. “ Amara-kosha ” was 
translated into Chinese between 561 and 566 A.D. 

{k) The inscription of Ananta-Varma, of the Maukhari line of 
kings in the Nagaijuni caves, seferred to the first half of the 6th 
century A.D., contains passages which seem to have been quoted 
from the “ Raghuvamsam.” 

(/) Asva-Ghosha, the poet of Buddha-Charitam^ was a prede¬ 
cessor of Kalidasa, who greatly improved upon the model of Buddha- 
Charitam, in his celebrated Epics. Asva-Ghosha appears to have 


* See A Peep into the Early History of tndia^ by Dr. Bhandatkar, and 
Weber’s History of Itedian Literature. 
t Weber’s History of Ittdiau Literature. 
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been translated into Chinese in the 5th century (414—421 A.D.)< 
(m) Bhababhuti, a dramatist admittedly later than Kalidasa, 
flourished under the patronj^e of King Yasovarmana of Kanouj, 
and Dr. Bhandarkar gives his date as the first decade of the 8th 
century A.D.* 

(«) The Sanskrit inscription of Samoat 1093 (1036—7 A. D.) at 
the Amrita Cave on Udayagiri Hill, off Bhilsa (Dt. Isagadh, in the 
dominions of Scindia) indicates that Vikramaditya, who established 
the Samvat era, reigned subsequently to Chandra-Gupta (II) of the 
Gupta dynasty, t 

This great Vikrama of the Vikrama era, the patron of the Nine 
Classics, must have been, then, Harsha-Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, 
who defeated the Scythians at the battle of Korur (544 A. D.,) 
and appointed Matri-Gupta as Viceroy of Kashmir: and not 
Chandra-Gupta II. ‘ Vikramaditya ’ of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 

(375-413)- 

ip) From the oft-quoted sloka in the introduction to “ Vasava- 
datta ” it is believed to be likely, that after Vikramaditya’s death, 
Vararuchi and his nephew Subandhu, and probably Kalidasa also, 
obtained the protection and the patronage of King Bhoja, otherwise 
known as Siladitya-Pratapasila of Malava (550—580 A. D.) This 
will account for the mention by Vedantacharyya of Kalidasa as a 
poet of Bhoja’s court. Col. Todd mentions 3 kings of the name of 
Bhoja who were famous in history. The date of the first of these 
is given as 631 A. D. and it seems probable that Siladitya-Pratapasila 
Bhoja is identical with this first Bhoja. In Jaina works, Bhoja is 
described as a disciple of Manatunga Suri, a celebrated Buddhist 
savant, who must have lived to an age to be contemporary of Vana 
and Mayura in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. 

{p) The Rajatarangini mentions Betala-Mentha, Bhartri-Mentha 
and Matrigupta as court-poets of Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. 
Tradition also joins Betala-Bhatta as one of the celebrated Nine 
Classics of the Vikraman age. But it is not quite certain whether 
Matrigupta, the poet, upon whom the King showered his favours, by 
conferring on him the Viceroyalty of Kashmir, was identical with 
Kalidasa. Strangely enough, Kalidasa’s name does not occur at all 
m the Rajatarangini. ' 

{q) According to the Agni-purana, Vikramaditya’s date is cal¬ 
culated to be 516 A.D. (437 Sakabda.) 


* Vide Report on the Search for Sanskrit Msi. 1883-84, and his Edition of 
Maloti Madkava. 

t Vide Fleet’s Text and Trans, in Indian Antifuary, ‘ Vol.’ XIII, 1884. 
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II 

Looking to the fact that Varahamihira, one of Kalidasa’s con¬ 
temporaries, died in 587 A.D., and that Siladitya I 
Hie date of the of Malwa (King Bhoja) reigned after Vikrama- 
the Me^rhc^ufafn. ditya, from 550 A.D. to 580 A.D., or as some 
suppose, to 600 A.D., we can fairly take it that 
Kalidasa, who evidently flourished during the reign of 
these two illustrious monarchs of Avanti, lived between 
515> or earlier, and 580 A D. This would give him a span of life 
of 65 years only, which is by no means excessive or improbable. 
From 550, the date of Vikramaditya’s death, to 610 A.D., the date 
of the Jaina poet Ravikirti (under the patronage of Pulakesin II of 
the Dekkan), and that of King Siladitya Harshavardhana of Kanouj, 
the interval is 60 years only ; and it can easily be imagined how the 
fame of the great poet and dramatist readily spread from Avanti, 
over Sourashtra, to Maharashtra in the south, and led others to 
emulate him in the freshness of his fame. 

Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti thinks that Kalidasa was in his 
glory between 450 and 475 A. D., and that he died after writing the 
XIXth canto of the Ragkuvamsam, supposing that he was the 
“ poet-laureate ” of the last two kings of the Gupta line, whose rule 
extended to Avanti— viz., Kumaragupta (440—456 A. D.) and 
Skandagupta (456—480 A. D.) 

According to this writer, the Meghadutam, being a love-lyric, may 
be taken to be the work of the poet in his youthful years ; that is, 
of the middle of the 5th century A.D. 

To our mind, the Meghadutam, though a love-lyric, seems far 
from being the effusion of a youthful poet trying his prentice hand on 
the lyre. The author of this celebrated love-poem must have 
already been a much-travelled man and one who had tasted some of 
the sorrows of life. If he lived and flourished between the years 515 
and 580 A.D., the composition of the “Meghadutam” may reasonably 
be referred to the period 544—550 A.D. 544 is the date of the 
great battle of Korur fought with success against the Scythians ; and 
it may be supposed that Kalidasa travelled much about this time 
with his patron, the King, about the regions of the Vindhyas, the 
Malava and Sourashtra. 550 is the year when the great Sakari, 
who had risen to be the lord paramount in India in his time, passed 
twiy. Even if Kalidasa was not identical with Matrigupta, it may 
be supposed as highly probable that he, a fellow-poet, should have 
paid a visit td the Kashmir court, when Matrigupta ruled (between 
544 and 550 A.D.) knd had seen the Himalayas with his own eyes 
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and the valley of the Vitasta,—^that ^paradise on tarthi The splendid 
descriptions of the Himalayas in the “ Megha " and the “ Kumara," 
and particularly the word-painting about A/aka, the city of the 
Yakshas, set on the Mount Kailasa in the Northern Himalayas, cannot 
have been produced from the pen of an idle, stay-at-home rhymer, 
who had not himself seen the glories of nature and art in the Hills. 

Fame has connected the name of Kalidasa with the Prakrita 
Setu-Kavya, which was composed in celebration of the construc¬ 
tion of a bridge on the Vitasa by King Pravarasena III. of Kashmir 
(sixth century A.D.) This king had succeeded to the throne of 
Kashmir, on the abdication of Matrigupta ; and it is said that, Matri- 
gupta retired as an ascetic to Benares on the death of his royal 
friend and patron of Ujjayini (550 A.D.), and that he became a 
widower in his after-life. As a writer in the Bangadatsana 
(Vol. I. 1279 B. E., Agrahayana number) says : “the Megha- 
dutam may, in case we suppose Matrigupta and Kalidasa to be 
identical, be regarded as a great in metnoriam poem.” 

III. 

The theme of the Meghadutnm can best be described in the words 
of the author of Sanskrit Literature : The theme is 
thT^ tnessage which an exile sends by Cloud to his wife 

dwelling far away . The exile is a Yaksha 

or attendant of Kuvera, God of Wealth, who, for neglect of his duty, 
has been banished to the groves on tiie slopes of Ramgiri in Central 
India. Emaciated and melancholy, he sees at the approach of the 
rainy season a dark cloud moving northwards. The sight fills his 
heart with yearning, and impels him to address to the cloud a 
request to convey a message of hope to his wife in the remote 
Himalayas. In the first half of the poem, the Yaksha describes, with 
much power and beauty, the various scenes the cloud must traverse 
on its northward course : Mount Amrakuta, on whose peak it will 
rest, after quenching with showers the forest-fires: the Narmada, 
winding at the foot of the Vindhya hills: the town of Vidisa (Bhilsa) 
and the stream of the Vetracati (Betwa); the city of Ujjayini in the 
land of Avanti; the sacred regiof of Kurukshetra; the Ganges and 
the mountmn from which she sprang, white with sonwfields : till 
Alaka on Mount Kailasa is finally reached. In the second half of 
the poem, the Yaksha first describes the beauty of the city, and his 
own dwelling there. Going on to paint in glowing colours the 
beauties of his wife, her surroundings and her occupations, he 
imagines her tossing on her couch, sleepless and emaciated throu gh 
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tlie watches of night. Then, when her eye rests on the window, the 
Cloud shall proclaim to her, with thunder-sound, her husband's 
message, that he is still alive and ever longs to behold her. 

“ In creepers I discern thy form 
In eyes of startled hind thy glance. 

And in the moon thy lovely face. 

And peacock’s plumes thy shining tresses. 

The sportive frown upon thy brow. 

In flowing water’s tiny ripples, 

But never in one place combined, 

Can I, alas ! behold thy likeness,” 

But, courage, he says: our sonow will end at last we shall be 
reunited 

“ And then will our heart’s desire 
Grown more intense by separation, 

Enjoy in nights all glorious and bright. 

In the full-orbed autumn moonlight.” 

Then, begging the Cloud, after delivering his message, to 
return with re-assuring news, the Exile finally dismisses him with 
the hope that he may never even for a moment be separated from 
his lightning-spouse.” 

IV 

In forming a critical estimate of the mind and art of Kalidasa, 
Europ«in appre Particularly of the Meghadutam, the following appre¬ 
ciation of the ciations of European scholars may be of great 
Meghadutam. value 

(i) Wilson (Eng. Trans, of the Meghadutam, 1813); “ There 
are few pandits of real learning who would not rather peruse the 
Meghadutam than the Ramayana ; there are few who, in the 
sincerity of unbiassed delight, do not transfer the palm or poetical 
pre-eminenc from Valmiki to Kalidasa. Of the latter of these 
eminent bards, little is ascertained by history, though much is 
detailed by tradition : he is the real or supposed author of a number 
of poetical works, each of which is of the highest merit. 

“ From the faults of either style or fancy, the subject of our 
present argument (Meghadutam) is entirely exempt: there are also a 
copiousness and consistency in it, which are not often paralleled in 
oriental writings: a quick succession of thought and descriptions 
which the title of the work does not lead us to expect, and a 
successful avoiding of inconsistency or absurdity, which so protract¬ 
ed an apostrophe as forms the theme of the poem might have 
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induced us to apprehend ; the style of the work is also simple, while 
at the same time it is exquisitely polished.” 

(2) Indian Antiquary 1875—Review of Prof. William’s Indian 
Wisdom by J. C. 

“ The former class (artificial poems) comprises some noble poems, 
which illustrate both the beauty and the defects of the Sanskrit 
Language and Hindu authors,—the meaningless play of words, the 
fanciful conceits, the linked sweetness long-drawn-out,—the idea 
spun out to the finest thread, the intricate grammatical forms,— 
the exceptionable chain of words. In these particulars, no poem in 
any language can compete, as regards singularity, charm of originality 
and highly wrought finish,—with the Raghuvansam, Meghaduiam 
and others . . . . And yet the grand sonorous lines echo 

through the gallery of time with a rythmical vibration which can 
never be forgotton.—Even the great Homeric hexameters read 
tamely by the side of the “ Indravajra ” lines of Kalidasa, whose 
exuberant genius runs riot in the unlimited use of melodious 
homophones.” 

(3) Weber History of Indian Literature: “ The ‘erotic 

lyric’ commences from certain poems attributed to Kalidasa. One 
of these, the Meghadutum belongs, at all events, to a period when 
the temple worship of Siva Mahakala at Ujjayani was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of -the first Mohammedan 
conquest . . . The subject of the Meghadutam is a message 
which an exile sends by a cloud to this distant love, together with 
a description of the route the Could-Messenger is to take—a form of 
exposition which has been imitated in a number of similar poems.” 

(4) A. A. Macdonell,—Art. Kalidasa—Vol. XIII. Encyclo. 
Brit., 9th Edn.—” Kalidasa is the most illustrious name among the 
writers of this epoch of Sanskrit Literature ... the period of 
artificial poety. 

“ The richness of his creative fancy, the delicacy of sentiment, 
and his keen appreciation of the beauties of Nature, combined with 
remarkable powers of description, which are conspicuous throughout 
his works, place Kalidasa in the first rank; of oriental poets. . . . 
Kalidasa’s fame rests chiefly on hi| dramas, but he is also 

distinguished as an epic and a lyric .His tyrical 

poems are the Meghadutam and the RitusamhfU'a .It 

(the Meghadutam) is full of 4 eep feeUiig, and abounds with fine 
description of the beauties of Nature.” 

(5) Dr. Julius Eggeling—Art: “Sanskrit Language and 
Literature ’’—Ninth ?dn., Encyclo. Bdt. 
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“ The famous dramatist Kalidasa, the most prominent figure of 
the Indian Renaissance, and truly a master of poetic art. . . . 

Of the poets whose works have come down to us, Kalidasa appears 
to be one of the earliest, but there can be little doubt that he was 
preceded in this (dramatic), as in other departments of poetic 
composition, by many lesser lights, eclipsed by the sun of his fame, 
and forgotten. 

“ In Kalidasa (c. 550. A.D.), the dramatic art attained its highest 
point of perfection. From this accomplished poet, we have three well- 
constructed plays, abounding in stanzas of exquisite tenderness and 
fine descriptive passages. . . . An excellent specimen of a 

longer poem, of a partly descriptive and partly erotic character, is 
Kalidasa’s Mtghadutam or “ Cloud-Messenger,” in which a banished 
Yaksha (demi-god) sends a love-message across India to his wife in 
the Himalayas, and describes in verse-pictures, the various places 
and objects over which the messenger, a Cloud, will have to sail in 
his airy voyage. This little master-piece has called forth a number 
of more or less successful imitations.” 

(6) Z. A. Ragozin (Vedic India ).— . . ” Kalidasa, who 

has been surnamed the “ Hindu Shakespeare,” and who distinguished 
himself in other branches of poetry besides the drama. . , It 
seems not a little wonderful that in the remote and unknown East, 
a contemporary of Hengist and Horsa should indite works, which 
could inspire such a critic as Goethe, with lines like his famous 
epigram on Kalidasa’s play ” Sankuntala.” 

(7) A. A. Macdonell in Sanskrit Literature ;— 

“ Kalidasa’s *Meghadutam' or the ‘Cloud-Messenger’ is a lyrical 
gem, which won the admiration of Goethe. It consists of 115 
Stanzas, composed in the Mandakranta metre of 4 lines of 17 
syllables. The theme is a message, which an exile sends by a Qo^ ^ 
to his wife dwelling far away. The idea is applied by Schiller in ^ 
his “ Maria Stuart,” where the captive Queen of Scots calls on the 
Clouds, as they fly southward, to greet the land of her youth.” 

(8) P. De Lacy Johnstone: Intro, to his translation dT* 
Kalidasa’s ” Raghuvamsa,” 1902 ;— 

'* Kalidasa must always have a special interest for us, as the 
translation in 1781 of his drama ‘Sakuntala’ by Sir William Jones 
gave the first impulse to the study of that wonderful literature of 
old India, which has revolutionized philology. In respect of true 
poetic feting for the aspect of Nature, and insight into both the 
manly and the tender mood of human emotion, he stands very 
high among the great poets of all land and ages. . . His dramas 
are supreme in Indian Literature ...” 
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V 

Meghadutam has always been a universal favourite in Sanskritic 
India ; and as is natural, on account of the wide 
provinces in which it has been 
read, there have been several different texts current 
of this celebrated work, in Kashmir, Gurjar, Maharashtra, Dravida 
and the Prachi or the Eastern kingdoms. Eighty-nine different 
texts of the Meghadutam are spoken of in Aufrecht’s “Catalogues 
Catalogorum,” and 34 commentaries thereon are quoted. Mr. M. M. 
Chakravarti, in his article on the Meghadutam (in Nabaprabha-— 
Agrahayana and Poush, 1309 B.E.) enumerates some 40, and surmises 
that, over 50 commentaries have been made on the “Megha.** In 
Nanbargikar’s Edn. of the Meghadutam^ 20 commentaries are men¬ 
tioned as extant, includihg those of Mallinatha, Bharta, Sanatana, 
Ramanath, Haragobinda .md Kalyana-Malla. 

Mr. Chakravarti considers Ballabha Dev (ist half of the loth 
century A.D.) to be the earliest commentater of “Megha.” 

The celebrated Mallinatha flourished in the south, in the latter 
part of the 14th century A.D. 

The oldest text of this poem is, according to Mr. Chakravarti, 
found in the quotations interspersed in the Jaina Series “Parswa- 
bhyudaya”—a work believed to be of the early part of the 9th 
century A.D. 

Meghadutam was translated into English poetry by H. H. Wilson 
in 1813. The text and translation by Wilson was edited with a 
vocabulary by Prof. S. Johnson (in 1835?). (Pi/fe Art. “Sanskrit 
Language and Literature,” Encyclo. Brit. 9th Edn.) 

Mr. Nanbargikar speaks of two German editions of the 
Meghadutam: 

(1) Prof. Max-Muller’s, at Konigsberg. 

(2) Prof. J. Gildemeister in 1841. 

Pandit I.C. Vidvasagara's edition (with Mallinatha’s commentary) 
was published in 1869. The subsequent editions are those of Pandits 
Prananath Pandit, Taranath Tarkavachaspati, Hrishikesa Sastri and 
others. 

Several Bengali versions of the Meghadutam have appeared 
since the edition of Babu R.njkrishua^Mukherji, the most noted of 
which is the metrical translation by Mr. Barada C. Mitter. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 

The papers contributed to the first Indian Industrial Conference 
which was held at Benares in December last have been reprinted 
several times, but the Indian Press of Allahabad has done a great 
public service by putting them together in a new and handy form 
with a history of the movement and several useful and informing 
appendices. Though nowhere the fact is mentioned, it looks like 
the official report of the Conference and the introduction betrays 
the skilful pen of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the Assistant Secrentary of 
that organisation. In this indroduction, Mr. Chintamani very ably 
summarises all the salient points in the various papers read before 
the Conference and takes the public into his confidence regarding 
the genesis of the latest adjunct of the Indian Congress and the 
work it is doing. This introduction makes the publication a most 
acceptable hand-book to students of Indian economics. Of the 
papers published in this work, some are very interesting and would 
repay careful perusal. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVING 

[By Henry H. Ghosh-— Patrick Press : Calcutta] 

This interesting brochure deals exhaustively with its subject- 
matter and embodies some valuable suggestions for the improvement 
of the hand-loom weaving industry in India. There can be no manner 
of doubt that this long-forgotten craft which was fast dying out in 
India has received a renovating stimulus during the last twelve 
months ; yet we confess we are not quite sure if hand-looms can 
hold their own, for any length of time, against the superior time and 
labour-saving capacity of power-looms. The author, however, seems 
to be full of hope with regard to the 'extraordinary vitality’ of hand¬ 
weaving and states that popular opinion in this respect which 
'coincides with the settled policy of the Government of India’ is in 
favour of its development. At any rate, we quite appreciate the 
industry which must have entailed the energetic author in making 
his book a really interesting and profitable study. 

Mr. Henry H. Ghosh has been well-known to the public as a 
very careful student of the weaving problem in India and his work 
under notice bears traces of scholarly investigation. The book is 
split up into nine chapters, besides one appendix which contains 
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some useful informations as to the price and other whereabouts 
of the various hand-looms now in vogue. The third and fifth 
chapters of the book dealing respectively with ‘working of looms’ 
and 'preparation of yarn' are specially instructive. The descriptions 
are illustrated with a large number of well-executed diagrams, tn 
short, we are satisfied with the publication which, we have reasons 
to hope, will be read with pleasure and profit by those who are 
interested in the current Swadeshi propaganda. The book has been 
priced at one rupee. 

P. M. N. 
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miPSi I ill II 

BBUTISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 

What is likely to be the effect of this reawakening of the East 
on the stability of British Empire in India ? 

It is commonly supposed that the Indian Empire is the fruit 
and the monument of the territorial ambition of Great Britain. 
This is a mistake. The British Government and Parliament were 
strongly opposed to territorial aggrandizement in India. Parliament 
placed its opposition on record, declaring that the extension of 
dominion in India was contrary to the honor and interest of the 
nation. It might almost be said that Sinde alone, of all the Indian 
provinces, was conquered in aggressive war j and this was an 
adventure of hot-headed Napier, much questioned at the time. 
Dalhousie's annexations, the policy of which was also questioned, 
were not coquests but lapses to the suzerain, or, as in the important 
case of Oudh, forfeiture for default in feudal duty. 

The Empire of the great Akbar gradually crumbled to pieces in 
the hands of his degenerate successors, and filled Hindustan with a 
murderous anarchy of usurpations. The ambition of Dupleix aimed 
at carving out of the ruin an Eastern Empire for France j and he 
might have succeeded, had not Clive come off his commercial stool 
in the office of a British company to display his native genius 
for war. Of the British factory, the aims and policy remained 
purely commercial. Into war, and dominion as the result of war, it 
was forced by the attack of Surajah Dowlah on Calcutta. Clive’s 
miraculous victory over the Nabob at Plassey brought Bengal, with 
its treasures and revenues, into the hands of the poorly paid officers 
of a commercial company. A scandalous reign of corruption and 
peculation ensued. The Company’s servants made, by infamous 
means, fortunes vast for that day, and carried them to England, 
where they avenged the plundered Hindoo by corrupting society 
and Parliament. Clive restored comparative purity by increasing 
salaries and retrenching perquisites. 

In that destructive and murderous anarchy, amidst plundering 
Mahrattas and usurpers, such as the Sultans of Mysore, whose 
policy was rapine and perfidy, the ascendency of a power compara¬ 
tively of peace and order, though very far from perfect justice and 
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purity, could not fail to grow. But it was impossible for the British 
Government to acquiesce in the creation of such an excrescence on 
the body politic as a separate Empire in the hands of a commercial 
company with a privy power of making peace and war. The 
ministry of Fox and North sought to put an end to this, as well as 
to the scandalous gains and pestilent influence of Nabobs, by 
transferring the government of India to a body appointed by 
Parliament. The bill was badly advocated, and an opening was 
given for appeals to the dread of political jobbery and of interference 
with the sanctity of charters. George III seized the opportunity, 
by a gross abuse of his personal influence turned out the Whig 
ministry, and called Pitt to power, Pitt could not take up Fox’s 
measure, but he (1784) carried one akin, which, leaving India 
ostensibly in the hands of the East India Company with its directory 
in Leadenhall Street, placed the action of* the Company under an 
Imperial Board of Control, while the Crown had the appointment of 
the Governor-General, by whom thenceforth the general policy was 
determined; the Company retaining a power of recall, which at a 
1 iter day it notably exercised by recalling Lord Ellenborough, the 
author of the bombastic proclamation about the recovery of the 
gates of Somnath. Its commercial privileges, the monopoly of the 
Chinese and Indian trades, the Company as yet retained; but of 
these it was afterwards divested by the growing spirit of commercial 
enterprise and free trade. It retained the appointments to the 
Indian service, “ writerships,” as, in memory of the commercial era, 
they continued to be termed, and the array of Indian mercenaries 
termed “Sepoys,” which, taking a leaf from the book of its enemy 
Dupleix, it had established on a large scale. 

Political organization had been commenced, and the foundation 
of a regular Empire had been laid by Warren Hastings, a great and 
good ruler, and deservedly blessed, even if his rule was arbitrary, by 
people whom he rescued from anarchical oppression. Gross 
injustice was done him by Burke, fired with wild philanthropy and 
begged on by Francis, the author of the “ Junius ” libels, who had 
been Hastings’s enemy in Council at Calcutta. The story of the 
judicial murder of Nuncomar by Ii^pey, instigated by Hastings, is 
a lie, for importing which into the impeachment of Hastings Burke 
was censured by the House of Commons. Of any personal 
maltreatment of the Begums, Hasting was entirely innocent. Che3rt 
Singh was a feudatory, and liable to requisition as such. Only in 
the Rohilla case is Hastings clearly open to censure. The Rohillas, 
however, were not a pastoral and poetic community of Hindoos, 
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but a tribe of marauding Afghans domineering over a Hindoo 
population. The motives of Hastings were perfectly pure, and his 
own hands were absolutely clean. When, after his acquittal, he 
appeared before the House of Commons, the whole House, except 
the managers of the impeachment, stood up to do him honor.* 

So long as the Company held real sway, the policy was strictly 
and narrowly commercial. Dividends were the paramount aim and 
end of government. Immigration was discouraged; colonization 
was forbidden. Education of natives was labelled as dangerous. 
Missionaries were excluded. Tliere was to be no interference of any 
kind with native superstitions, however gross, or native customs, 
however criminal, not even with Suttee or infanticide. A guard was 
furnished for the festival of Juggernaut, and Hindoo gods were 
recognized in swearing to a treaty. Acquisition of territory wasr 
banned, and alliances with native powers were discouraged. “ Send 
us dividends ” was the one great commandment of the Company to 
its servants in India. Nothing could be further from the thoughts 
of Leadenhall than the idea of civilizing and Anglicizing Hindostan. 

A new era, however, was opened by the institution of the Board 
of Control, and the practical transfer of the supreme power in 
India from the mercantile Company of Leadenhall to a political 
Governor-General appointed by the British Crown. Henceforth 
the political and civilizing object prevailed, the more completely 
when, by the abolition of the Company’s trading monopolies, its 
commercial interest had been annulled. Now began the elfort ta 
improve and civilize India on the British model, the results of 
which are at present before the court of philanthropic opinion; 
Whatever the judgment of that court may be, that the intention hay 
been good cannot be denied. Never before had conquest been so» 
beneficent in its aims. Of late years, India has been regarded by 
England rather as a ward and pupil than as a thrall. 

First, however, it was necessary that the Empire should be 
organized, that it should reach its bounds, and that the Aiar 
Britannica should be established in Hindostan. This process was 
performed by the Marquess of Wellesley, a little man of imperial 
character and grand aims. It involved wars with the great plun¬ 
dering power of the Mahrattas and its murderous progeny the 

» 

* Macaulay’s Eassy on Warren Hastings is, perhaps, the most brilliant of the 
brilliant series. But it is exteremely unjust alike to Hastings and to Impey. 
Macaulay had apparently not read the trial of Nuncomar, for he makes Impey 
sit alone as judge, whereas he had three assessors. Impey seems to have been « 
good leg!.slator, and when arraigned by his enemies, was acquitted by the Hoosc; 
of Commons. 
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Pindarees, as well as with the brigand Sultanate of Mysore. In these 
wars, marvellous feats were performed by handfuls of British soldiers 
under commanders whose names are little known to fame, but whose 
achievements showed that the British army, which, when led by 
Royal Dukes, might be truly described as an army of lions led by 
asses, was not led by asses in Hindostan. Wonderful above all were 
marches in wars with Mahratta horsemen, under a broiling sun, 
without the provision now made for the soldier’s comfort and relief. 
The Sepoy force formed by the Company did well with British 
troops at its side. The Sepoy was faithful to his leader and pay¬ 
master. Country or patriotism he h.ad none. Diplomacy seconded 
war. Wellesley did his work amidst the tremors and almost the 
shrieks of Leadenhall. Leadenlnll at last recalled him; but the 
work was done. The outcome was an Indian Empire, with the 
Governor-General as its Viceroy, rather more than two-thirds of it 
held in direct dominion, the residue .as fiefs, large or small, by vassal 
Rajahs, on condition of allegi.ance to the British Crowm and decent 
behavior as rulers. The second condition has been approximately 
enforced. Saved by the sovereign power from revolution to which, 
like other Eastern rulers, they would otherwise have been exposed, 
the Rajahs have been prudently faiihfiil to British rule. As the 
natural supplement of Empire, WelU-sley also laid, in the teeth of 
opposition, the foundation of an institution for training Anglo-Indian 
statesmen. The result was Haileybury, with its motto, ** Redit a 
Nohis Aurora Diemque Reducit." 

Now came a line of political Governors-General, British states¬ 
men in character, who, breaking entirely with the traditions of 
Leadenhall and disregarding its cries of alarm, pressed forward the 
work of introducing British civilization in to Hindostan. They gave 
India a scientific code of law, and, so far as Eastern character would 
permit, trustworthy courts of justice. Disregarding timorous 
warnings, they suppressed evil customs, such as Suttee, infanticide 
and human sacrifice. They put down Thuggee and Dacoity. To 
abolish caste was beyond their power. Nor did they venture to 
touch the Zenana or that great evil, child-marriage. They licensed 
a press as free as empire could safely permit. They created colleges 
and schools, through which European science has found its way to 
Hindostan. In later times, they have even tried to introduce a large 
measure of civic equality. They have admitted the native to the 
bench of justice, to municipal administration, in form at lest even 
to political power. To introduce the native to the full reality of 
political power would, on the part of the conqueror, be Abdication. 
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In dealing with the land question, they were at first led astray by 
thf'ir English model, and bestowed on Bengal a counterpart of 
British landownership and squirearchy, which, as the circumstances 
were widely different, did much mischief. 

Neither was material improvement allowed to sleep. The saying 
that, if the British departed from India, they would leave no monu¬ 
ment of their stay but empty beer-bottles, is belied by railroads, 
telegraphs, canals, and works of irrigation, as well as by colleges and 
hospitals. 

In 1845-50 came, on the eve of a great peril, the last important 
extension of the Empire. In the Punjab, Ranjit Singh, a very able 
adventurer, had organized the dominion of the Sikhs, a religious and 
military sect, with a large army trained by European officers and 
provided with a very powerful artillery. When the strong hand of 
Ranjit was withdrawn by death, the army became turbulent and 
restless. At last it crossed the Sutlej, and hurled itself on the 
British dominions. There followed a series of desperate battles, 
with extreme danger to the Empire, the forces of which once at least 
suffered a reverse. Victory at last declared for the British, and the 
Punjaub, under the wise and beneficent administration of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, was completely incorporated in the Empire. 

All was apparently going smoothly, on the whole, when, in 1857 
the veil of happy illusion was suddenly rent by the tremendous 
convulsion of the Mutiny. It is now admitted that the suspected 
violation of caste by the use of grease in the cartridges was the 
immediate cause of the outbreak. There bad been several mutinies 
from the same fear of aggression on caste. Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations of fiefs, notably of that of Oudh, the vassal Prince of 
which had forfeited by gross misgovern ment, may have had some 
effect. The feeling of the natives generally, though suppressed, was 
probably with the mutineers. But the Rajahs were true to the 
power which held them on their thrones. Sikhs, though their 
country had been so recently incorporated, fought well as mercenaries 
on the British side, and have been found trustworthy ever since. 

A glaring light was thrown on the relation between the races. 
Terrible atrocities were committed on both sides, not least on that 
of the dominant race, which, transported with fury, treated the 
Mutiny not as a rebellion or a mutiny of the ordinary kind, but as a 
rising of slaves. There was merciless slaughter of the people, and 
one British General asked for permission to impale. The good 
Lord Elgin, who was in India at the time, was horror-stricken 
at the language held even by a clergyman. Not less shocking 
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were the cries for blood in England, especially those of literary 
enduchs displaying their virility. The Sepoy army of the . 
Company having thus collapsed, the end of Leadenhall had 
come, and India was transferred to the Crown; not without 
misgivings on the p>art of some who feared alike the direct 
influence of British politics on India, and the direct influence of 
India on British politics. For alarm on the first ground there is 
proved to have been little reason. Danger from the political exercise 
of patronage has been averted by resort to competitive examination, 
and the “ Competition Wallah ” seems not to have been found 
wanting in practical ability. When it was proposed to confer upon 
the Queen the coveted title of “ Empress,” there was an express 
stipulation that the title should not be assumed within the constitu¬ 
tional dominions. The condition could hardly be strictly observed, 
add the title has carried a sentiment wdth it. If you have an 
Empire, you must have an Emperor; and if you have an Emperor, 
Imperial sentiment will follow. 

India, with her 294,000,000 people, is now held for Great Britain 
by an army of 70,000 British troops and 150,000 Sepoys. The 
command is entirely in British hands, the highest rank to which a 
native can attain being that of a non-com mi.ssioned officer, with 
certain personal distinction. The artillery, since the Mutiny, has 
been kept entirely in British hands. So is the supply of ammunition, 
which the natives have no means of making. Railroads have 
practically multiplied the force. Native princes have anwng them 
armies numbering upwards of 130,000^ but mostly of the rabble 
kind. 

Fusion of the races there has been none, or only such as is 
mournfully denoted by a small number of feeble Eurasians. Nor 
does it appear that, in spite of the laudable efforts of British Viceroys 
and other reformers in high place, the social barrier has been to 
any great extent removed, at all events as regards the mass of the 
people. To a Hindoo of high rank, society in England throws its 
door wide open, but this seems hardly to be the case as yet in 
Hindostan. In his “ Letters and Journals,” Lord Elgin says : 

*' It is a terrible business, this living amolig inferior races. I have seldom 
from man or woman, since I came to the East, heard a sentence which was 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had ever come into the world. 
Detestation, contempt, ferdcity, vengeance, whether Chinamen or Indians to the 
object. There are some three or four hundred servants in this house. When 
one first passes by their salaaming^ one feels a little awkward. But the feeling 
soon wears off, and one moves among them with perfect indifference, treating 
them, nor as dogs, because in that case one would whistle to them and pat them, 
but as machines with which one can have no communion or sympathy.” 

It would be painful to quote from the diary of Russell, sure to 
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be a faithful reporter, the language of contempt in which British 
masters can sometimes speak of the natives, and the instances of 
insolent oppression which Russell witnessed. The social gulf has 
probably been somewhat widened by the shortening of the voyage 
between, India and England. In former days, the Anglo-Indian, 
never going home, became more identified with the people of the 
country in which the better part of his life was spent. 

The ostensible rigidity of caste may have been slightly softened 
by unavoidable increase of contact in railway carriages and else¬ 
where ; otherwise, caste seems to have remained unshaken, so 
much so that one eminent reformer proposes to recognize it as the 
permanent mould of Hindoo society. Such a decision would be 
tantamount to recognition of the impossibility of a social assimila¬ 
tion of India to England. Into the dark seclusion of the Zenana 
English ladies are striving to carry light. 

We have varying accounts, as might be expected, of the fruits 
of missionary effort. The numer of converts to Christianity is pro¬ 
portionately small, being under three millions in a population of 
two hundred and ninety-four millions. Anglo-Indians are apt to 
speak of them with little respect. They appear to be generally of 
the humblest class ; but they may not on that account be the worse 
Christians. The missionaries cannot fail to be weakened by their 
own divisions. To convert a Mussulman, with his intense and 
militant belief in the unity of God, to the Trinitarian doctrine may 
well be a desperate undertaking. A combination of Christianity 
and Buddhism has, however, produced schools, more than one, of 
Theosophy with Christian ethics. This is a development interest¬ 
ing not to Hindostan alone. 

In a strange land and among a subject people, “ Tommy Atkins” 
is inevitably exposed a great temptations, and it is not likely that 
the preaching of the missionary pulpit is always illustrated by his 
example. This seems to be an evil inherent in the moral circum¬ 
stances of an army of occupation, and one against which no care on 
the part of Government or commander can entirely guard. 

There is at present a good deal of political fermentation in 
India. It has broken out on the question of dividing the ad¬ 
ministrative province of Bengal, and finds expression in the Indian 
press. It evokes sympathy and has allies in England, where 
Hindoos are now entering the political arena as candidates for seats 
in the British Parliament. But it appears to be confined to the 
educated Hindoos, who, having passed their examinations and 
qualified for high employment, find no career open to their natural 
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ftmbition. It does not seem that anything like a national movament 
of liberation exists, or is yet possible. England, it is true, has by 
her rule restored the territorial unity of the Mogul Empire. Shfe 
has also given the upper classes generally a common language. But 
among the people generally there are still a number of distinct 
languages, nor is the religious antagonism between Hindu and' 
Mahometan extinct, though it has been softened by a common 
subjection to the Empire. On the part of the masses, therefore, it 
would seem that nothing beyond dull antipathy to a foreign master 
is yet to be feared, while the native princes still owe to the Empire 
the security of their thrones. 

If there is danger in any quarter, it probably is in that of the 
Mussulman, who, dispossessed by the British conqueror, has not 
forgotten that he once was lord. The Indian Mussulman, moreover 
is a member of Islam, and looks up, it is said, with a lively loyalty 
to the Commander of the Faithful at Constantinople. War between 
England and Islam would, thefore, be likely to kindle a fire in 
Hindostan. England, a Christian power, has more Mohammedan 
subjects than any power in the world. 

To attempt to strike the balance between the advantages and 
disadvantages of British rule in India would be to enter into a 
boundlesss controversy. Foreign rule in itself must always be an 
evil. India was rescued by Great Britain from murderous and 
devastating anarchy ; though at the time she was plundered by 
official corruption of a good deal of the wealth which, being poor 
though gorgeous, she could ill afiord to lose. She has since enjoyed 
general peace and order; both, we may be sure, to a far greater 
extent than she otherwise would have done. The deadly enmity 
between her races and religions has been controlled and assuaged. 
The foreign establishments, civil and military, though highly paid, 
have been small for the population, and the civil administration 
has been, in recent times, what Oriental administrations never are, 
perfectly incorrupt. The army, unlike the rabble armies of native 
princes, has been kept under strict discipline. Evil customs have 
been suppressed; trade and manufactures have been fostered; 
education, science, hygiene have beeii introduced,imperfectly it may 
be, but still introduced, which otherwise they would hardly have 
been. What national development, in itself always preferable, 
would in this case have done we can hardly tell. It might have 
been, and probably would have been, better for India to be ruled 
by a line of Akbars. But of Akbars, unhappily, there never is a 
line. In the next reign degeneracy began. 
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It does not appear 4 hat there is any considerable migration from 
the provinces directly under British dominion to those Which aie 
under native rule. The people, no doubt, are generally fixed to their 
habitations by poverty and diflSculty of movement; still, if they 
greatly preferred the native rule, a certain amount of migration to it 
there would probably be. 

That the masses of India in general are miserably poor cannot be 
denied. The question is, whether under the Mogul Emperors they 
were better off. Was taxation lighter ? Was India, under her former 
rulers, more free than she is now from pestilence and famine ? 
Mahratta and Findaree ravages must surely have carried famine in 
their train. Deserted cities seem to attest the prevalence of plague 
in former days. The population has vastly increased, and its 
increase may in some measure account for dearth. 

With regard to fiscal and commercial questions, it may safely be 
said that, at all events in late years, there has been no disposition 
on England’s part to do anything but justice to India. 

India’s complaints, speaking generally, seem to be of things 
inseparable from foreign rule, the withdrawal of which would be the 
only remedy. But suppose British rule withdrawn from India, what 
would follow ? Is there anything ready to take its place ? Would not 
the result be anarchy, such as prevailed when England came on the 
scene, or a struggle for ascendency between the Mahometan and the 
Hindoo, with another battle of Panipat ? Suppose the Mahometan, 
stronger in spirit though weaker in numbers, to prevail, would his 
ascendency be more beneficial and less galling to the Hindoo than 
is that of the English Sahib ? 

One of the shrewdest of economists, Nassau Senior, rebuked 
those who said that the greatness of England depended on her 
possession of India. “On the contrary,’’ he said, “he wished 
England were well rid of India, if only a good way of riddance could 
be found.” The Indian service has been a fine field for English 
youth. This, perhaps, has been England’s surest gain. How far 
British industry and commerce have gained by the political connec¬ 
tion, it is for commercial experts to say. To the account of loss 
must be set down the expensive necessity of guarding the way from 
the Imperial country to the great dependency. To tlie account of 
moral loss must be set down the defence of the accursed Turkish 
Empire and the opium monopoly with its Chinese wars. 

Danger of Russian invasion there never was, though alarm about 
it caused two Afghan wars, with their drains upon the store of the 
Hindoo. Once an entire British army was lost, while the despatches 
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of the Envoy who was alleged to have countenanced the expedition 
had, when the Government was called to account, to be laid before 
Parliament in a garbled form. The military party cherished a belief 
favorable to military policy and adventure j by the civilians it was 
generally discredited. A Mogul or Tartar raider might swoop from 
those mountain passes with his horde upon the enervated people of 
the plains. Widely different would be the march of a great modern 
army, with its artillery and its train, to meet on its descent another 
regular army equal or superior in force to itself. Russia might 
threaten when she was thwarted elsewhere ; there might be talk at 
Russian army messes ; but the best authorities did not share the 
alarm. 

British Empir e in India is in no danger of being brought to an 
end by a Russian invasion. It does not seem to be in much danger 
of being brought to an end by internal rebellion. Yet it must end. 
Such is the decree of nature. In that climate British children 
cannot be reared. No race can for ever hold and rule a land in 
which it cannot rear its children. In what form the end would 
come it has hitherto been impossible to divine. “ By accident ” was 
the only reply which one who had held high office in India could 
make to such a question on that subject. Since this reawakening 
of the East, a more definite source of possible disturbance may be 
said to loom. In encouraging Japan to go to war, Lord Lansdowne 
may have done something which was far from his intention, and of 
which he did not dream. He may have inadvertently pressed the 
button of fate.—Dr. Goldwin Smith in the North American Review. 


THE TRAGEDY OF INDIA 

In dealing with the trade of the world recent statistics to hand 
show the imports and exports of different countries, and, of course, 
as usual, the imports of Great Britain greatly exceed her exports. 
This is the case with nearly every other European country, but where 
this does not occur the explanation is a very simple one. 

For instance, in the case of America, it is understood that 
Americans travelling abroad take great sums of money with them 
to meet their expenses, and this, of course, shows against America 
on the export side. With regard to Germany and France, the differ¬ 
ences are not considerable, but, like Great Britain, Belgium shows a 
great excess of imports over exports. 

Let us understand the theory of trade. Imports, which include 
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gold and silver as well as merchandise and raw materials, show us 
what comes into the country, and exports, under the same headings, 
show us what goes out of the country. If we compare a country to 
an individual, we would at once see the enormous importance of 
the outgoings and the incomings of all kinds. If a man pays away 
more than he receives, the balance is against him ; he is making 
losses, and there is a deficiency in his income. 

Now it is much the same with a nation. The imports into Great 
Britain represent payments to Great Britain on investments in all 
parts of the world. The imports also represent payments to Great 
Britain by foreign countries whose merchandise is carried in British 
ships, and, furthermore, represent payment for goods taken from 
Great Britain. Naturally, the greater the excess of imports over ex¬ 
ports in these circumstances, the greater the profit coming to the 
nation, for the nation gets in more than it sends out, including gold 
and silver. 

Let us, then, for a moment glance at the terrible condition of 
India under British rule. The total imports into India over a given 
period represent something like thirty odd millions, and the total 
exports—the drain upon India, what India is compelled to send out 
in order to pay her way—is over a hundred millions ! This goes to 
the root of the Indian famines, under which fifteen millions of people 
have in a few years disappeared entirely from the Indian census. 
It explains the poor physique of such a large number of the people 
of India who are living below the border line of comfort, and are 
thus unable to resist the ravages of disease. 

India, in fact, is being robbed and plundered under British rule 
in, perhaps, the most scientific manner that has ever been known in 
ancient or modern history. The income of the average Indian peasant 
is only £2. xos. per year. He lives on a handful of rice, and very 
often the only clothing he can afford is the loin cloth, made from 
shoddy Lancashire cotton. And, in the midst of all this, the taxation 
of India keeps going up, and the “ Home Charges,” as they are 
called, increase in proportion. 

The tragedy of some 300,000,000 of people in India is the most 
awful in history’s records. Without a vestige of liberty, without a 
voice of the smallest kind in the government of their own country, 
these suffering millions are being pltmdered and exterminated, and 
hardly a word is said upon the subject in the British Press or 
amongst the British people. 

On the other hand, because the exports from the Congo State ex¬ 
ceed tha imports by something like two millions, the whole of Europe 
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is kept ringing with the awful tyranny of Belgium in the Congo—and 
yet here is the tale which the statistics show with reference to the 
imports and exports of India. 

Suppose that the millions of India who are being plundered and 
exterminated in this fashion were to take to bomb-throwing, which is 
so popular in Russia, and which is unanimously approved of by the 
British Press ! What would happen then ? We should hear another 
story from the Times and the Liberal and Tory organs of this 
country. 

The tragedy of India is a disgrace to civilisation. It is a stand¬ 
ing infamy of an unparalleled character. And a Liberal Government 
exists to carry on this awful game of plunder and extermination, and 
a Liberal Secretary for India, like Mr. John Morley, draws j^5,ooo a 
year for defending the system in the House of Commons, and for 
proving that the state of India is all that can be desired ! 

There is only one ray of hope for these suffering millions in the 
East, and that is the rise of the Japanese power. Japan has proved 
to the yellow millions that they are capable of governing themselves, 
that they are capable of working out their own civilisation. Already 
the eyes of India are turned towards Japan. More than 12,000 
young Indians are in Japan learning their lesson in that country. 
Thousands, and hundreds of thousands should follow, and they 
should then return to India (as no doubt they will return) deter¬ 
mined at all costs to stop this terrible infamy, this plundering the 
natives of India of their goods, undermining their physique, ignoring 
their liberty, and killing them off in millions. 

When Mr. Bryan wrote an article recently in the American Press 
on the subject of India, even the Liberal journals in this country 
took him to task for what they described as his travesty of British 
rule in that country. 

Dare any one of these Liberal journals, with their Free Trade 
principles and their defence of the Free Trade system, which ieads 
to an enormous increase of British imports over British exports, 
defend what is going on in India, where the exports are three times 
as much as the imports, according to the latest figures ? 

If they can defend this infamy| if they can give a reasonable 
explanation of these figures, if they can explain away the millions of 
deaths by plague as the result of famine, the entire ignoring of the 
people of India with regard to military and other expenditure then 
we shall be glad to read that defence. 

It will be an eye-opening illustration of the capacity of even the 
Liberal Press in this country, to gloss over wrong-doing and to 
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uphold an economic mid political and social code in India, which 
they denounce in every other country in the world. But that would 
be no new rule for the British Press and British politicians to adopt. 
—The Catholic Herald. 


PLAGUE DM INDIA 

In the recently issued Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 
T904-S, to which we refer in our Notes on Current Topics, several 
pages are given to an account of the plague problem in India; of 
the special inquiries that have been instituted ; of the progress and 
regional distribution of the epidemic in the British provinces; of 
the most important recent laboratory researches into the epidemio¬ 
logy of the disease; of particulars regarding the etiology of plague 
in India; of the administrative measures taken against it; while the 
more important statistical details regarding its occurrence in the 
British provinces are added. In the following abstract we quote 
those portions which are of general interest. 

EXTENT OF MORTALITY SINCE OUTBREAK 

The number of deaths recorded as due to plague in India from 
the commencement of the outbreak in the autumn of 1896 to the 
end of 1904 reached the enormous total of 3,263,810, of which 
2,609,551 occurred in the British provinces and 654,259 in Native 
States. 

DIFFICULTIES IN ADMINISTRATION 

It is one thing to deal with epidemic disease among Europeans 
who are sufficiently educated to understand the object of measures 
taken for their own advantage, and live surrounded by all the aids 
to such measures lent by modern sanitary appliances; it is quite 
another matter to deal with it among Orientals whose terror of such 
measures leads them to oppose them in every way, and generally 
amid surroundings which could not be more favourable to the 
spread of the disease if they had been specially devised to that end. 
It is not easy to deal with a religious tenet that forbids the holder 
to leave an infected place, with a tenderness for animal life that 
will not sanction the destruction of a deadly serpent, with ignorance 
that is convinced that plague is introduced and fostered by Govern¬ 
ment in order to reduce a redundant population, with suspicion 
that sees the disseminating agents in every disinfecting party, or with 
timidity that may be turned by an ill-considered action to fanatical 
frenzy. The main features of the reports are the general belief 
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that the rat plays a pre-eminent part in the spread of plague, and 
that the disinfection of houses is of very limited use. 

COMMENCEMENT AND SPREAD OF THE EPIDEMIC 
Plague appeared in Bombay in August, 1896, and during that 
year the disease was confined to the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1897 the unmber of reported deaths rose to 48,086, of which 
47,710 were reported in the Presidency of Bombay. ... In the 
following year the number of deaths reported was 89,265; the 
disease was still mainly confined to Bombay, where 86,191 deaths 
were reported, but a considerable number of deaths occurred 
elsewhere. In 1899 the total number of deaths rose to 102,369, 
of which 26,596 occurred in Bombay. . . . The conditions of 1900 
were extraordinary; famine was widespread owing to the defective 
rainfall of the previous year, when the Arabian Sea monsoon failed ; 
the monsoon rainfall was again defective in Western India, and in 
consequence the temperature in June, July, and August was abnor¬ 
mally high over the whole area dependent on the Bombay monsoon 
current. The total number of plague deaths reported was 73,576, 
the number in Bombay falling to 33, 196, a figure little more than 
one-third of the total of the previous year. ... In 1901 the number 
of plague deaths rose to 236,433; Bombay was the greatest sufferer 
with 128,259 deaths, and there was a great increase of the disease 
in Northern India. ... In 1902 the number of deaths rose to 
452,866, including 184,752 in Bombay, 175,645 in the Punjab, 
43,487 in the United Provinces. ... In 1903 the number of deaths 
reported was 684,445, the total rising in Bombay to 281,269, in ^be 
Punjab to 192,068, in the United Provinces to 80,729, in Bengal to 
65,680, in the Central Provinces to 35,335, in Berar to 16,179, *tnd 
in Madras to 13,006. ... In 1904 the mortality from plague 
reached the huge total of 938«oio deaths. 

CHARACTERS OF THE DWELLINGS 
In the swampy lands of East Bengal plague has hitherto never 
spread except in the towns. In this country the villages consist of 
scattered homesteads, each surrounded by its orchard of fruit and 
palm trees. The houses rest on ^gh mud plinths, and consist of 
bamboo mats with a roof of thatch. The excavations, whence the 
mud to prepare sites has been taken, are all full of water, so that 
there are " tanks ” in all directions. Travelling westwards, the sites 
of the villages become more defined, until Bihar is reached, where 
the villages, generally on raised sites consist of thickly packed 
clusters of mud huts with tiled or thatched roofs. Here the rainfall. 
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except in the sub-montane tracts, is lighter than in the east, the 
heats of early summer are more intense, and the air is drier ; and 
bere plague flourishes in both village and town. 

Passing into the United Provinces, the houses at first retain the 
same construction; the populous villages lie close together, and 
plague is severe. The ordinary house contains a small courtyard 
with a sitting-room opening off it, which serves as a sleeping room 
for the males, while further back, worse ventilated and darker, is 
the inner room in which the females sleep, and some small store 
rooms. In the west the thatched roofs give place to flat mud roofs. 
In the hills in Bundelkhand, and in parts of the Agra and Muttra 
districts, stone is the ordinary building material \ elsewhere mud 
and burnt or sun-dried bricks are used. The aver^^e number of 
people in a bouse is 5.5, slightly more than' in Bengal, 5.2, but 
fewer than in the Punjab, 6.2. Plague is severe throughout the 
greater part of the province except in the hills, and hitherto in 
certain of the Bundelkhand districts. 

In the Punjab the houses are built of mud, with flat roofs, closely 
aggregated in large villages, only 28 per cent, of the total population 
living in villages of less than 500 inhabitants. In the large cities 
the houses are generally made of brick, and are several storeys high. 
In the hills the building material is often stone, slates being used 
for the roofs. Plague is severe in most parts of the province, except 
the hills and the waste parts in the south-east; but although the 
Punjab villages have suffered more than those in most parts of India, 
the large tows have hitherto enjoyed comparative exemption. 

In the North-West Frontier Province a house generally consists 
of a single room, built of the material most readily available, rough 
stone in Kohat and parts of Hazara, with coarse slate for the roof ; 
elsewhere the houses are mud, wood being used in the construction 
of the roof, which is always flat. 

In the Central Provinces the average village consists of about 48 
houses, with five people in each house. The arrangements of the 
villages and the structure of the houses vary in different parts of the 
province. The houses may consist of a framework of wood filled 
in with bricks, or of mud, or of wattle plastered with mud, the roof 
being of thatch or tile. Plague is very irregularly distributed. 

In Berar the dwelling-houses of the agricultural classes are 
mostly of sun-dried brick, roofed with thatch or tiles 3 but fiat mud 
roofs are common, the poorest classes living in hut made of grass 
mats daubed with mud. 

In Bombay, except in the rain-swept southern Konkan, where 
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the houses are often widely scattered, the bulk of the village popula¬ 
tion live crowded together on limited sites. The material of which 
the houses are constructed depends upon what is available on the 
spot and on the amount of the rainfall.' When timber is scarce 
mud bricks and roofs of solid earth are common, but where the 
rainfall is heavy the roof is tiled. On the coast the poorer people 
live in wattle and daub huts, thatched with grass or palm-leaves. 
The climate of Bombay proper is more equable than that of 
Northern India, the heat is never so fierce, the air is moister, and 
on the Deccan plateau in the rainy season the temperature is not 
very high. Severe epidemic prevalence in the autumn is the rule in 
many Deccan districts. 

In Madr^ the villages average about 600 inhabitants, and the 
houses vary from the one-roomed thatch-roofed hut of the labourer 
to the elaborate dwelling of the rich. In the Deccan the roofs are 
flat. On the west coast each house stands in its garden. Plague 
is restricted to a few districts in the north and centre of the 
Presidency, the coast districts escaping. 

THE SPREAD OF PLAGUE 

The spread of plague in India has been compared not inaptly to 
the spread of a jungle fire; slowly but surely the margins of the fire 
extend, the flames darting forward where the grasses are long and 
dry, and dying down where some obstacle checks their course, while 
here and there sparks are carried to a distance, often to be ex¬ 
tinguished, but where they fall upon combustible material to set 
up fresh foci, whence the fire extends as in the original conflagration. 

Every case of plague takes its origin, however remotely, from a 
pre-existing case, and in tracing the course of an outbreak there are 
three main problems to consider : the origin of the first infection, 
the spread from house to house, and the spread from man to man. 
In the vast majority of instances the origin of infection can be 
traced to the arrival in the town or village of an infected human 
being, but there are well-known instances where the most careful 
inquiry has failed to discover this source of infection, among them 
Karachi, where the origin of the first outbreak was never traced. 
In these cases, if the carriage % man is excluded, the disease 
must have been carried by rats, or clothing, or merchandise, and in 
all of them, except possibly Aden, the probable carrier was the rat, 
although, of course, infected clothing or merchandise cannot be 
absolutely excluded. One household may be infected from another 
by an infected man, but much evidence and the great body of 
opinion is in favour of the infection being most commonly taken 
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from house to house hy the migration of infected rats. , . . There 
is much evidence that infection may be carried by clothing: some 
believe clothing to be the chief carrier of infection, and cases are 
fairly numerous in which the outbreak of plague followed the 
importatiorx of clothing from an infected place without the person 
who took the clothing there being attacked. . . . Infection is often 
carried in grain—indeed, the frequency with which outbreaks of 
plague began or are most severe in the neighbourhood of grain stores 
appears at first sight to justify the belief that grain is the commonest 
carrier of plj^ue. 

USUAL HISTORY OF A VILLAGE OUTBREAK 

The usual history of a village outbreak is somewhat as follows : 
A person arrives from an infected area, either actually ill or he 
develops the disease soon after arrival, in a short time dead rats 
arc observed, and then human beings are attacked, either in the 
house in which the imported case occurred, or in a house near it. 
At first cases are confined to a limited area, but eventually they 
may occur throughout the village. It frequently happens that the 
person who arrives from the infected area does not himself develop 
plague, when it may be assumed that the infection was brought by 
him in soiled clothing or other materials at which rats would nibble. 
If houses are built back to back it is common for the disease to 
spread from one to the other. 

IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

All evidence goes to show that when once infection is introduced 
the condition of the immediate environment is the most important 
factor in determining the severity of the incidence of plague. It 
happens sometimes, of course, that the most filthy part of a town 
escapes for a time while plague rages in a comparatively cleanly 
quarter; but the spread of plague does not depend upon dirt per se \ 
the disease is often introduced first into the cleaner area, from which 
it lakes some time to spread, and it may even happen that the 
arrangement and structure of the houses in the dirtiest quarter do 
not offer facilities for rapid spread. As the dwellings of all but a 
fraction of the populations of the plague-stricken areas are mud 
houses with mud floors, and mud, thatched, or tiled roofs, it follows 
that the majority of those attacked inhabit such houses, but it is 
generally where these houses are worst built, worst ventilated, 
darkest, most over-crowded, and most closely aggregated that plague 
is most severe; it is less severe where the houses are fairly well 
built, and not close together ; and it very frequently spares stone- 
flagged areas and masonry houses. 
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THE RAT 

Nearly all the foregoing facts may be explained on the assump¬ 
tion that the rat is the main factor in the spread and perpetuation 
of plague, and although European authorities attach much less im¬ 
portance to the rat as a disseminator of plague than appears to be 
warranted by Indian experience. It must be remembered that in 
Europe and on shipboard it is generally the grey rat and not the 
black rat that is present. If, however, the rat is the main factor in 
spread of plague there ought to be evidence to show that when rats 
are absent or are destroyed, plague does not occur, or disappears. 
There is some evidence in this direction. 

INFLUENCE OF HOT WEATHER 

There is nothing more remarkable in the natural history of 
plague in India than its rapid subsidence with the onset of the hot 
weather ; partial complete disappearance at this time and, when 
large areas are taken into consideration, -at this time only, is 
the rule; and the discovery of the cause of this disappearance will 
throw much light upon the most difficult problems regarding the 
etiology of the disease still awaiting solution. 

After dealing with the questions of hospital treatment, disin¬ 
fection, evacuation, etc., the Report continues : 

THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS 

If the opinions of all officers now dealing with plague in India 
were taken it would be found that their belief is almost universal 
to-day that the most important preventive measure is the destruction 
of rats. Anyone who admit that the infection of plague can be 
derived by man from the rats must also admit that, in the conditions 
of native life in India, the destruction of an infected rat is as im¬ 
portant as the isolation of an infected man, and that the extirpation 
of rats from an infected area is of more importance than the segre¬ 
gation of contacts. The general destruction of rats in India is an 
enormous undertaking. Some idea of its magnitude may be formed 
by comparing it with the Australian rabbit problem. In Australia 
everyone wished that the rabbits might be extirpated, and there is a 
market for the bodies and skins of rabbits. In India the vast 
majority of the people are avei^e from the destruction of animal 
life, and the only reward for the destruction of animal life, and the 
only reward for the destruction of rats is the small sums which can 
be offered by municipal and other authorities for the production of 
the carcasses. Anything approaching the total destruction of rats 
is probably impossible, but there is evidence that such partial 
destruction as can be effected has a marked effect upon the pre- 
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valence of plague. In some localities the objections of the people 
have been overcome, and in a few their assistance has been 
enlisted. 

THE rUTHRB 

Although the outlook in many parts of the country is still darl^ 
hopeful signs of improvement are not wanting. Changes for the- 
better in the environment of the people must be gradual; it is- 
impossible to rebuild the vill^es, but the villagers in many parts of 
the country now know how to save themselves ; the work of paving 
and draining the towns is making increasingly rapid progress, and 
houses in paved areas are soon improved by the owners ; the cam¬ 
paign against rats is being begun in real earnest; and the attitudh- 
of the people is changing. In* places where they have suffered fronv 
plague, active resistance to measures against it is giving way to* 
approval, and here and there approval is leading to co-operation^ 
When the people realize how largely their salvation in their own 
hands and will themselves help to fight against plague, the battle- 
will be nearly won.—J'/i^ Layman. 


EARTHQUAKES IN INDIA 

The shock of earthquake which convulsed Calcutta the other 
morning—the severest that has occurred since June 1897—lends 
interest, albeit necessarily a melancholy interest, to the phenomena 
of volcanic and seismic disturbances in general, and to a brief 
notice of previous quakes which have from time to time occurred 
in this country. 

The only authentic accounts of earthquakes in India can be 
obtained for the period of the British occupation of the country. 
Prior to this epoch we have to depend almost entirely on legendary 
accounts which may or may not be reliable. Consequently the 
earthquakes with which we can now deal pertain for the most part 
to the last century, and the great seismic disturbances which must 
have occurred in ancient times can only be relegated to mythical 
traditions. Even from a cursory glance at the record of earthquakes 
of the Anglo-Indian period, it becomes evident that the regions of 
Cutch and Sindh on the one hand, and the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra on the other, have been specially favoured by earthquakes ; 
while the valley of the Ganges has by no means escaped their un 
welcome attentions. 
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In Cutch the peculiar character of the configuration of the 
country shows that there must have been frequent volcanic distur¬ 
bances ; volcanoes however are now apparently extinct, but earth¬ 
quakes have become by no means uncommon. During the last 
century there were four very severe shocks—nis., in 1819, 1844, 
1845 and *8d4. In 1819 seven thousand houses at Bhuj, the 
capital of Cutch, were destroyed, including the place of the Rao 
of Cutch, and about twelve hundred people lost their lives. Every 
fortified place in the State was injured and the fort of Tara, the 
strongest in Cutch, was levelled to the ground. There was a fall 
in the bed of the Rann of Cutch, tiie land sank suddenly about 
twelve feet and the locality has since become a lagoon. A small 
mountainous range 50 miles long and about 20 feet high suddenly 
sprang up north of the Kori river from the perfectly level plains. 
The natives named it Allah Band or God’s embankment. In 1826 
the flood waters of the Indus forced their way through this obstiiclc. 

The city of Singam, the capital of the petty Native State of that 
name, situated in neighbouring Guzerat, suffered severely fronj 
earthquakes in 181 g. The country round about the town became 
salt and the wells were rendered useless. 

The city of Brahraanabad in the province of Sind was, according 
to legend destroyed by earthquake during the Middle Ages. I’lie 
city itself was strongly fortified and stood on the old course of the 
Indus. It was a commercial centre, and connected with the cities 
of Depur and Delari, which were the royal residence and the official 
headquarters respectively. The City is supposed to have been 
founded before the seventh century and destroyed as a divine 
punishment on account of the wickedness of King Dolora. History 
mentions an unjust King of that name who lived in the eleventh 
century; but no mention is made of the earthquake which is stated 
to have destroyed Brahmanabad. Recent excavations seem to 
confirm the legend of the earthquake, for houses have been found 
overturned with their inhabitants and belongings in situ. 'Phese 
excavations have also revealed that the inhabitants of Brahmanabad 
had attained a high degree of civilisation, for exquisite sculptures, 
carved ivory-set gems, etc., hav^- been discovered. 'I'he city was 
evidently a magnificent one and regularly laid out, and the fortifica¬ 
tions around were four miles in extent. 

Passing over to the region traversed by the Ganges, we find that 
an earthquake in 1803 destroyed the temple and other buildings 
in Deoprayag a village in the Garhwal district situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rivers. This region is sacred 
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to the Hindus, The village is situated a hundred feet above the 
united stream on the side of a mountain 800 feet high. The great 
iemple of Rama Chandra occupies a terrace in the upper part of 
the town and is supposed to be ten thousand years old. After the 
destruction of this temple by earthquake, it was restored by Daulat 
Rao Scindia. 

Going further north, we find earthquakes have been frequent in 
Dehra Dun and Kashmir. In June 1828 a shock occurred in the 
latter province, when 1,200 houses were destroyed and 1,000 persons 
killed in June 1885, severe earthquakes destroyed much property 
and killed several thousands of people. In East Bengal we find 
that Dacca has suffered from several attacks of earthquake. In April 
1762, April 1775 ’'Sis there were/specially severe shocks. 

The neighbouring province of Assam suffered severely from 
earthquakes. On the loth January 1869 there were severe shocks ; 
the greater part of the town of Silchar was laid in ruins and great 
damage was done in the Cachar district. The shocks were severely 
felt at Sylhet, the church and other duildings being much damaged 
and the surface of the earth fissured. This shock was also felt in 
the neighbouring native State of Manipur. In 1875, *882 and June 
1897 there were other disturbances. 

Crossing over to adjoining Burma, we find that the province is 
a veritable land of earthquakes, several notable shocks having been 
felt there in the last century. According to an ancient legend, two 
brothers built a pagoda at Prorae as Gautama had declared that 
the town would become the capital of a powerful kingdom the first 
king of Prome greatly beautified this temple, but within a week 
after the departure from Prome of the two brothers who had built it, 
this pagoda sank into the earth ; however, owing to the prayers of 
the king it reappeared and the king restored it to its former beauty. 
In 1753 it was coated with gold, but was partly destroyed by 
an earthquake and was restored by the Burmese King in 1841. It 
was again destroyed by an earthquake and has been rebuilt by 
public subscription. 

A notable earthquake occurred at Amarapura in 1839. The 
city had been founded on the right bank of the Irrawaddy half a 
century previously as a new capital and it was destroyed by fire in 
i8io. The Burmese Court now left the city and returned shortly 
before the earthquake retaining it as the capital till about i860. 

These are but a few of the principal earthquakes which have 
wrought mischief in India in the last century, but the great majority 
of these visitations aredost in oblivion .—TTte Statesman. 
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GENERAL 

The death of Mr. Viraraghava Chariar is a notable event in the 
history of Indian journalism. He was the founder and organiser of 
the Hindu newspaper,—the most influential organ of public opinion 
in the Southern Presidency. Only a few months before his death, 
he sold his proprietory rights of that journal to the present editor 
and propiietOTs, Mr. Kasturinga Iyengar and retired to his native 
villages. 

* * 

* 

The Federation Day, miscalled the Partition or the J^akhi Day, 
was celebrated with due solemnity all over Bengal, old and new, 
on the i6th of October. It seems evident that Lord Curzon’s 
‘Partition,’ instead of dividing the Bengalee people into two sections, 
has succeeded in uniting and consolidating all the different classes 
of people in these provinces into a compact community. We wish 
the people of old and new Bengal, Hindus and Mahomedans alike, 
many many returns of this day. 

« * 

• 

It is reported that the new installation for the disposal of 
carcasses in Calcutta contracted for with a German Arm is working 
very satisfactorily. The carcasses are placed in a huge digester 
when they are subjected for several hours to steam under high 
pressure. The gelatinous and oily matters are run off and subse¬ 
quently separated and treated, while the flesh and bones exposed 
later to a dry heat are converted into a powder suitable for an artificial 
manure. This new process is conducted on wild swamp land out¬ 
side the city boundaries. It is to be hoped that the Corporation 
will take over this business at the end of the contract. 

* « 

« 

The Indian Committee of the Humanitarian League has passed 
the following resolution, a copy of wl^ch has been sent to the Right 
Hon. John Morley, Secrearty of State for India: “ This committee 
has heard with much satisfaction the recent announcement of the 
Secretary of State for India concerning a further decrease in the salt 
tax; and as this impost is regarded with strong disapproval, both in 
India and in England, urges upon his Majesty’s Government the 
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advisability of laying down a deliberate policy, with a view to the 
ultimate abolition, within a reasonably brief period, of the tax that is 
not only grossly unjust, but most cruel in its administration.” 

« » 

• 

A contemporary saysPeople have got to the distinction 
observed by some Indian Railway admininstrations in labelling first 
and second class carriages as “For Europeans only” and “For 
Indians only.” Such distinction may be defended on the ground of 
convenience, but people little thought that Government was prepared 
to adopt the practice in the premises of its Civil Courts. At Aligarh 
there is a room specially labelled “ For Europeans only.” This 
tenderness shown to Europeans may not be objected to, but people 
may well ask why should not Indians, too, have a room labelled 
“ For Indians only.” 

* « 

* 

Calcutta has quite recently lost a prominent citizen in the death 
of Mr. Nolinbihari Sircar. Mr. Nolinbihari was a merchant-prince, 
a public-spirited and patriotic citizen, and for a long time one of 
the most active and industrious of the City Fathers. He was elected 
to the Sheriffalty of Calcutta in 1903, decorated with a c.i.E. in 1904 
and returned to the Bengal Legislative Council as the representa¬ 
tive of the Calcutta Corporation in the same year. His interest in 
the Indian National Congress was one of the most noticeable 
futures of his public life, and in private life, he was recognised as 
the very pink of courtesy and the embodiment of generous and 
warm impulses. 

« * 

• 

With regard to the proposed British Press Mission to India Mr. 
Prithwis Chandra Ray, Editor of the Indian World and Secretary of 
the Provisional Committee of Indian Journalists, has received the 
following cable from Mr. W. T. Stead, Editor of the Eeview of 
Reviews :—“ Regret very much the conflict with the House of 
Lords over the Education Bill renders it impossible for us to come 
out to India this year.” In a letter written to Mr. Ray which 
arrived by the last mail, Mr. Stead hopes that the project should not 
be abandoned but postponed to next year, as it still seems to him 
“ to be the best calculated to promote the ends which we. have in 
view.” Under the circumstances, the invitation already sent out to 
the British Pressmen will hold good for the next year and arrange¬ 
ments are being made accordingly.— 
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On October, a representative Deputation of the Mussulmans 
of India waited upon the Viceroy at Simla with a Memorial praying 
for the better representatioa of their community in the Councils of 
the Empire. It is significant that the Memorial made no reference 
to the Partition of Bengal or to the resignation of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. The Viceroy in reply has promised to safeguard the 
Interests of the Muslim community in India to the best of his powers. 
Representation by caste, class or creed may not be quite a novel 
principle of politics, but its acceptance is likely to involve the 
Government of India in complications which it is not very difficult 
to anticipate and which all the ingenuity of Simla may one day 
find impossible to get over. The interest of the minority is a danger¬ 
ous cry to raise in caste and creed-ridden India. 

♦ 

* * 

The Journal publishes a sketch from its correspondent at 
Godagiri, Rajshai District, relating to the recent earthquake and its 
effect in the vicinity of Godagiri village, situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and Mahanadi rivers. It appears that three hundred yards 
of hitherto high and dry ground is now submerged to a depth of over 
12 fathoms. The flood season being over and the waters having 
subsided some weeks ago, there is no reason for doubting that the 
earthquake which gave Calcutta such a shaking on the 29th October 
was directly responsible for this extraordinary submersion. The 
occurrence seems all the more remarkable in view of the height of 
the land above the river level at this point. Eight feet was sufficient 
to keep the surface above the water even during the heavy floods 
lately experienced in these districts. 

« 

* « 

“ Jonadab ” writes to the Pioneer :—I have lately been assured 
by more than one of my friends that they have seen, in Northern 
India, snakes with two heads, i.e. without a tail, but with a second 
and perfectly formed head “in the place where the tail ought to be.” 
They assure me that there are specimens in Northern museums, and 
that these freaks of nature are frequently found by the natives. (The 
rider is added that the natives declare that each head lives and 
performs active service for %ix months in the year turn.) 
The snakes are said to grow to about 3ft. in length. I should 
be glad if you or any of your readers could give me authoritative 
information on this point as I thoroughly disbelieve in this lusus 
natural. I have myself killed a small snake with two heads, but 
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these were botih at the satne end of the reptile (a very dilTerent 
matter) which is, I believe, a well-known ‘'freak," and in the samb 
category with two headed calves or “nightingales.’ 

« « 

Some notable con cessions to the native troops of the Indian 
Army have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, on Lord 
Kitchener’s recom mendation, and came into effect on the ist October. 
Free forage will be given to the silladar cavalry when on the march, 
and an annual grant of Rs. 5 will be made to non-commissioned 
officers and men of the infantry for boot money. The kit allowance 
will be raised from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. It is hoped that the new 
regulations will go far to remove what the sepoy and the sowar 
have for some time past regarded as an unfair tax on them. 
In addition to these concessions, commanding officers are now 
empowered to grant free travelling expenses to men called to their 
homes by urgent private affairs, provided the distance exceeds 800 
miles and that the privilege is limited to 20 per cent, of the men 
whose homes are no nearer to the place where their regiment may 

be stationed.—The London Standard. 

« « 

* 

The Indian Government is understood to be considering a 
project for reclaiming the Rann of Cutch. There are two Ranns, a 
greater and a less, lying between Baroda and the mouths of the 
Indus. In reality two great arras of the sea, the bed of which has 
been raised by some volcanic energy still active at times in Cutch, 
the Ranns for the greater part of the year present a lifeless expanse 
of shingle and white salt, but are tempoiarily submerged by rain and 
sea-water during the south-west monsoons. The project now mooted 
is to prevent this temporary submersion by closing the narrow inlets 
from the sea, and then to drain away the saline deposits by a canal 
running to the Indus. In this manner'j an* area of 9,000 square 
miles may be reclaimed for scientific cultivation, which would be 
served by a new railway to run between Karachi and Bombay. The 
project, if successful, would mean in fact the addition of an area 
equivalent to three or four English counties to our Indian Empire, 
which the recent Irrigation Committee states to have already gained 
something like 30,000,000 acres in the twenty-five years form 1878 
to 1903.—The London Outlook. 

• 

The Collector of Salt Revenue in the Bombay Presidency, in his 
Report for the official yev 1905-6, states that there is good reason 
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to be satisfied with the effect of the reduction of the salt duty in 
Bombay. The reduction of the duty on salt from Rs. 2 to Rs. 1-8 
was effected on the 22nd March 1905, but owing to local causes and 
the disturbed state of the market the price of salt during the year 
under review cannot be aocurately compared with that of the previous 
year, 1904-5. If^ however, the recorded prices for the year 1902, 
when the duty was Rs. 2*8 per maund, and those for last year, when 
the duty was Re. i-8 are taken as the basis of comparison, it will be 
seen that in twelve of the eighteen districts of the Presidency the 
reduction in price has been nearly equal to, or has exceeded, the 
difference of Re. i in the two rates of duty; that in five of the 
remaining six districts the reducti on has varied from 10 to 12^ 
annas; and that only in the case of the Dharwar district has it berni 
strikingly small, viz, 4 annas 3 pies. This proves that in the greater 
part of the Presidency the benefit of the reduction of duty has been 
felt by the consumer to the fullest possible extent, and that a fresh 
stimulus has been given to consumption by the further reduction in 
the rate of duty. 

« « 

« 

About one-third of the new admissions in the Indian jails 
during the year 1904, over 46,000, were persons sentenced 
to terms of not more than one month; and nearly 66 per 
cent, got no more than six months. This, it will be noticed, reduces 
the proportion of the graver forms of crime to insignificance. 13T 
per cent of the admissions, however, were made up of previous 
convicts. Two points remain to be noticed now—the cost to the 
State and the care the latter takes of the unfortunates that are 
temporarily under its charge. As to the former, the total, including 
all expenditure on establishment, dieting, clothing and bedding, 
hospital charges, moving prisoners and sanitation, came to 
Rs. 61,26,458 in 1904. The dieting charges, owing to fall in the 
prices, were considerably less than in the years immediately preced¬ 
ing and the prisoners themselves contributed Rs. 14,26,555 to their 
expenses by their labour. That sum will show the true extent of the 
competition so much agitated againsL Coming to the latter point, 
of the daily average strength of 94,464, the average of the daily sick 
was 2,559, and the number of deaths was 1,673. “ the 

lowest recorded during the past ifecade.” But there is no denying the 
fact that in many a jail in the country the sick and the death-rates are 
little short of a disgrace to the authorities concerned.—The Hindu. 

* • 

Muhammadan inmates in Indian jails are proportionately more 
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numerous than those of any other community. The followers of the 
Prophet ill India number less than a third of the total Hindu and 
Sikh population. But in their contribution to the prisons they stand 
to the latter in the ratio of i: a'os. This preponderance is especially 
marked in Bengal, the Punjab and Bombay. The injustice of 
connecting crime with creed nowhere becomes more apparent than 
when we come to the followers in India of the gentle Buddha. They 
are almost entirely Burmans and they furnish one out of every ii of 
OUT prison total, whereas their actual number is less than one-fortieth 
of the general population. Our white ‘ penitents ’ are mostly ex- 
‘Tars ’ or ex-'Tommies.' Of Eurasians confined 45 per cent, were 
in Bengal and 16 per cent, in the Madras Presidency. Taking occupa¬ 
tion as the basis of classification, we see that the majority of the 
male convicts are desCTibed as having followed “ agriculture and 
cattle tending ” before they were obliged to supplement the scanty 
support that those two gave by a subsidiary calling which landed 
them in one of His Majesty’s jails. That statement, of course, 
implies nothing more than that the majority of the people of this 
country are dependent for what is called their livelihood on land. 
Among the others “ Domestic or Personal Service ” furnishes the 
largest quota. We dare say those that have experience of this kind 
of masterhood will not be particularly surprised at the fact. 

Commerce and Trade ” come next, while “ artisans and mechanics “ 
follow close. The ' professional ’ classes are not far behind and 
Government or Municipal service comes last.—The Hindu, 

* • 

* 

Dr. Rudolf Hoernle has published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society some Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine, treating of 
all the known commentaries upon Susruta’s great text-book on 
general medicine entitled “ Ayurveda Samhita.” At present only 
one of the commentaries on it—that by Dallana, written about the 
eleventh century—is complete. Dr. Hoernle quotes previous writers 
who are concerned with Dallana’s work. Susruta’s text-book was 
printed in 1889, and Dallana’s treatise upon it in 1891, at Calcutta. 
The latter gives the names of fifteen of the books upon Ayurveda 
Samhita which he had consulted but Dr. Hoernle traces extracts 
from other authors of whose works copies still exist and incidentally 
throws great light upon the history of Indian medicine. One of the 
earliest of these writers of any importance he shows to have been 
Jaijata, who wrote perhaps before the seventir century and of whose 
work we have no copy, but doubtless many extracts from it are to be 
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found in the voluminous scholia contained in the latter Indian 
medical writers treating of Susruta. Next in value to Jaijata was 
Gayadasa who commented upon the whole of Susruta’s great book. 
Some of his work is preserved. One portion, relating to his views 
upon Susruta’s work upon pathology and anatomy, is in a newly- 
found manuscript described by Professor Cordier and also in 
another at Cambridge. Dr. Hoernle has examined and now treats 
of this codex which numbers 66 leaves. It is interesting because it 
proves that Gayadasa had before him a different text of Susruta from 
the version that Dallana knew. Dr. Hoernle’s essay treats of the 
dates of the various writers and will be invaluable to all students of 
Sanscrit medical literature. 

« * 

* 

The Report on Sanitary Measures in India for 1904-5, which has 
just been issued, is certainly grim reading. The total number 
deaths among the general population in 1904 was nearly seven and 
a half millions, being at the rate of 32.86 per 1,000. The number 
of deaths in England and Wales during the same period was under 
half a million, and the rate per thousand was 16.25. 
time there is in India an improvement on the preceding twelve 
months, when the proportion of deaths to population was 34-70. To 
come to particulars, the total mortality from cholera fell from 312,854 
(in 1903) to 192,385. “ Small-pox was present in every province, 
but the mortality for India generally was only 55,232, as against 
93,693- From fevers the number of deaths was lower than in 1903 
by 365,256, the total being 4,093,981. Death from dysentery and 
diarrhoea fell to 240,655 from 273,459.” But unhappily there was 
a continuance of the rise of mortality from the plauge, 1904 being 
the ninth year of the present epidemic. “ A further increase of 
251,525 deaths occurred in the year under notice, the total being 
938,010. Of these 223,957 occurred in Bombay, 396,357, in the 
Punjab, 179,082 in the United Provinces, and 75,436 in Bengal.” 
“ The disease was much more prevalent and fatal in towns than in 
rural areas, and amongst females than amongst males. The people 
are generally opposed to inoculation.” The Report adds that 
“ investigation tends to show that the rat plays the chief part in the 
spread of plague, and that disinfection of houses is of little use.” It 
is, however, to be noted that there has not been a corresponding 
increase of plague among the native troops. “ In 1904 there were 
187 cases with in deaths, as compared with 184 cases with 115 
deaths in 1903. Out of the total of 171 stations occupied by native 
troops doting 19^4, more than 100 were situated in districts where 
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plague was prevalent among the general population, but cases 
occurred among the troops in only 27 of these stations.”— Layman. 

• * 

• 

The Canadian papers have had a good deal to say about the 
influx of natives of India into British Columbia, opinion being divi¬ 
ded in the Dominion as to the encouragement of this kind of 
emigration. The men are mostly from the Punjab, and their value 
as workers has been clearly established. But a large body of the 
Canadians view with suspicion the appearance in the labour market 
of any class of Asiatics, the experience gained by the United States 
as regards Chinese having been far from satisfactory. All the same 
it was reported, some time ago, that upwards of 2,000 Sikhs—by 
which generic term, all races from the Punjab are known in the 
Further East—were at work in Columbia, and more than holding 
their own in competition with the scanty white labour available 
locally. It is curious to note that, so far as can be ascertained, 
these men are not recruited in any formal manner in India. A 
number seem originally to have reached Vancouver, to have found 
ready employment inland and thus to have sent word to their 
villages in the Punjab that wages were high, the climate good and 
that fair treatment was assured. The result has been that parties of 
true Sikhs, ranging in number as high as fifty, have gone eastward in 
reply to their kinsmen's invitations. They have raised the money for 
their passages and have travelled confidently to their destination. 
Some of these parties have been men at Indian railway stations on 
their way to Calcutta, each man having from two to three hundred 
rupees to cover his expenses. They were without their women and 
children, their idea being to engage themselves for a limited period 
and then to return home with their savings. The fact of Columbia 
being under British rule had doubtless much to say to the confidence 
which they showed in facing so long a journey. It is not known in 
the Punjab bow many men have thus left, but the number is 
undoubtedly considerable. The military authorities might well 
institute enquiries at their recruiting centres, for the supply of Sikhs 
and Punjabi Mahomedans for even our best regiments is beginnmg 
to run short The loss of life from plt^ue and the attractions of the 
Canal Colonies have been mainly responsible for this shortage, and 
now yet another cause seen, added to those already existing wbicb 
have so prejudicially afli»:ted enlistment--/Vc»e<r. 
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The output of cotton yam and cloth from the Indian mnlh during 
the past few years, has been steadily growing. The figures for the 
year 1905-6, which have just been published, show a more marked 
increase than any other period of recent years. The total produc¬ 
tion for Bombay and other parts ot India amounts to 681 millions lb. 
of yarn, and 164 million lb. of cloths. Compared with 1904-5 this 
shows an increase of no less than 100 million lb. of yarn and of 
five million lb. of cloth. This means an increase in spindles and 
looms, and 37,454 more spindles have been added,—The l/HKlon 
Tribune, 

* • 

• 

A new Steamship Company is being formed in Rangoon, entitled 
the Madras Steam Navigation Company, Limited, with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 10 lacs, divided into 100,000 shares of Rs. 10 ^cb. 
The objects for which the Company is being formed are as stated in 
the Registered Memorandum of the Association “ to aflbrdi, furnish, 
and make steadily and cheaply available to all persons travelling 
between Rangoon and the Coromandel ports and all such other ports 
and places as the Company may hereafter decide upon, alt means, 
conveniences, protection and facilities for travelling and otherwise to 
make them comfortable upon their voyage,” etc. On the Board of 
Directors are the names of prominent Indian gentlemen resident in 
Rangoon. 

« • 

* 

The Indian Government is giving every encoufagement to 
experiments in rubber-growing in the Dependency, and in several 
quarters this is being taken in hand on a very large scale, as in 
several provinces the land is eminently suitable for the cultivation 
of the finest kinds of rubber. Notably is tins the case in Mysore and 
Assam, where many of the tea planters, discouraged with the poor 
crops of the last year or two, are now seriously thinking of planting 
rubber vines. With the ever-increasing demand for rubber for 
commercial purposes, and the gradual exhaustion of the Central 
African supplies, there ^ould be a bright future for this new Indian 
industry, the experiments for which are being directed by the 
Department of Agriculture and already some very successful results 
are reported.—^The Birmingham Post, 

• * 

« 

The Pioneer says that news reemved from London states that 
the successful floatation of the Tata Irwi and Steel Comptmy is 
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absolutely assured, aad in the course of this month an announce¬ 
ment is expected as to the allotment oi the shares. It is rarely that 
the Stock Exchange looks with a favourable eye upon Indian 
companies, except those connected with railways, but in this instance 
it has apparently recognised that a sound and profitable business 
can be done. There is a shortage of the best qualities of iron ore in 
both the European and American markets, and the opening up of a 
new source of supply in India cannot be disregarded. Prices for ore 
as well as for pig-iron and steel are hardening all round, and the 
Tata Company will thus start life under the most auspicious condi¬ 
tions. There is an unlimited supply of fine ore in the tract of 
country to the south of Sini, where the works are to be built, and 
quantities of this can be exported. 

* • 

« 

In a Report to the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labour, Washington, Mr. William H. Michael, the 
American Consul-General at Calcutta, states that the subject of 
ostrich-farming is receiving considerable attention from those deeply 
interested in the development of India. He says there are millions 
of acres of land in India, well suited to ostrich-farming, and the soil 
and climate of these vast tracts are as well adapted for this husbandry 
as that of Africa or Egypt. Ostrich farms could be started on 
the edge of the Indian desert, in Sind, and in Baluchistan, which are 
at present poor and unproductive', because of barren soils and scant 
and irregular rains, whereas the tracts would suit the birds. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the benefits that would result from the 
introduction of the new industry. The farming could be undertaken 
by native capitalists, who would have no difficulty in engaging 
the services of trained men at the same time that they purchased their 
ostrich chicks or eggs.—The Westminster Gazette. 

• » 

» 

From the report of the Inspector-General on the working of the 
Indian Companies Act during 1905-6 it appears that the number of 
registered companies has now almost doubled, being 975 at the 
close of the year. The vast majority of these newly-formed 
companies, calling themselves insurance societies or marriage or. 
death funds, the Inspector-General declares, are worked on utterly 
unsound principles, and, in fac^ many are fraudulent. The average 
pud-up capital of joint-stock companies during the year under review 
was less than in 1904-5, but was grater than in any of the years. 
1901-3 or 1903-4. There was a very large increase in the number 
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of provident societies. Of the 443 new coinpanies festered durkig 
1905-6, 388 are classed as provident societies. Only 106 provident 
societies, were at work on March 31, 1905. Of the old societies, 
four were wound up, leaving 490 societies at work on March 31, 
1906. It is observed that some of the societies registered in r905-6 
combined insurance and marriage endowment. There were practic¬ 
ally 335 insurance or death benefit societies and 99 marriage endow¬ 
ment funds in operation during the year under review. The fees 
realised during the year amounted to Rs. 68,398, against Rs. 38,035 
in 1904-5, and the expenditure was Rs. 1,133. 

• • 

• 

The decline of the silk industry of Bengal dates back a good 
many years, and investigation proved it to be due to the disease 
called “ Pebrine" which had been killing off the worms by the 
maund. Determined attempts have been made by the Bengal 
Agricultural Department to cope with the scourge, but very little 
headway has been made against the ravages of “ Pebrine.’* There is, 
hewever, a ray of hope indicated in a letter sent to the Press by Mr. 
N. G. Mukerji. Mr. Mukerji is perhaps the highest authority in 
Bengal on all that pertains to sericulture, and the fact of his having 
discovered a species of silkworm in Mysore {Bombyx meridionalis) 
free from “ Pebrine ” in the wild state is one of considerable im¬ 
portance. He states that worms raised from this Mysore stock in 
the Sabong Seri-Agricultural Schools are now being largely used in 
several of the villages in the Midnapur district, because of their 
freedom from “ Pebrine.” The rearers are “ getting not only a 
16 anna crop every time, but better prices also for the crop ” and 
he takes the opportunity of drawing attention to the fact that the 
slow spread of the healthy seed from the Sabong School requires to 
be widely known, so that all the cocoons may be used for seed and 
the spread of the good seed may be rapid. 

* * 

• 

In an address on India’s cotton industry Mr. S. M. Johnson, 
president of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, recently made" 
some remarks which have an interest for Manchester. He took the 
view that the quality of work of the Lancashire cotton weaver is so 
superior to that of the Indin worker that the effect of ahe low 
wages and long hours prevalent in India is more than redressed. In 
Lancashire a power-loom weaver.can look after six looms and iwo- 
duce 468 lb. of cloth in a week of 55J4 hours, while a powa-looni 
weaver in India only attends to one loom and produces yolb. of 
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similar cloth in a week of 72 hours. Thus the Lancashire weaver 
does the work of nearly seven Indian power-loom weavers. So 
pronounced is the superiority in labour that Mr. Johnson seems to 
think that the Indian cotton industry owes its existence solely to the 
cost of shipping cotton to and goods from England. We can hardly 
follow him there, for although these facts tell to some extent in 
goods of low count and small labour value their importance is easily 
overrated. It does not pay to employ the highly skilled labour of 
Lancashire on comparatively unskiDed work, and there is really 
not very much direct competition between the mills of Lancashire 
and those of India. Each has found the work that it Can do most 
economically. 



LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 


INDIA AND ANGLO-INDIA 

Mr. Arthur Sawtell contributes a very remarkable paper under 
the above title to the current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. The paper deals with the subject of the relations between 
the ruling race and the people of India. According to the writer, 
the conditions of Anglo-Indian life favour that aloofness from the 
people of the country which is generally recognised as a great bar 
to the success of British rule in India. No one can spend any 
length of time in India without feeling that the Anglo-Indian is a 
stranger in a strange land. The gulf does not grow narrower as time 
goes on. The modern developments which are making the world 
smaller are in one sense increasing the distance between the rulers 
and the ruled in India. The Memsahib is a contributory cause of 
the increased aloofness between the Englishman and the Indian 
in India. She has put an impassable chevaux de frise upon the 
wall between the sahib and the native. The writer accepts this as 
an inevitable fact. The interchange of sympathy and ideas between 
the European and the ‘native’ communities through the medium 
of social amenities is so difficult as to be well-nigh impracticable. 
The first thing necessary, says the writer, is a real desire on both 
sides for such an interchange, and that desire does not exist Jn any 
but a limited degree. 

Though, according to the writer, this social aloofness on the 
part of the ruling race in existing conditions is inevitable, it is not 
the less a matter for regret. In the first place, its reflex influence 
upon Anglo-Indian Society is necessarily unfavourable. This is a 
point seldom seriously considered. The English are always prone 
to forget that they themselves cannot remain unaflected by the 
character of their relations with other people. Possibly, the writer 
says, this is a proof of an essential humility and unselfishness in the 
British character. The Briton feels his own unimportance so 
profoundly that it seems to him not worth while to ask what efl'ect 
a particular relationship with a Subject race will produce upon him¬ 
self. To consider the relations between India and Anglo-India 
only in the light of their effect upon the people of India is surely 
to ignore an aspect of the case not wholly unimportant. All 
Englishmen who have lived in India know what this separation 
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between the races involves for the European. For the European 
in India there are no theatres, no music, no pictures; he is bereft of 
those stimulating enthusiasms which politics, philanthropy or 
religion fosters among his countrymen'at home. In many places, 
sport, the chief consolation of the exiled Briton, involves long 
journeys and elaborate bandobast. These deprivations necessarily 
produce a certain effect on his temperament. Where the lot of 
the European is cast in small stations, with very little society, a 
certain dull pessimism is only too likely to take hold of him. The 
difficulty of a British official’s knowing and understanding the people 
becomes greater when his private and public life are shut up in 
water-tight compartments. In the opinion of the writer, Englishmen 
in India should aim at securing the trust of the people ; to expect 
their love and affection is out of the question. A study of the 
‘ native ’ press which is in sympathy with the Congress ideals cannot 
but impress the reader with the feeling that if the people knew the 
English better, there would be far less of the tendency to ascribe 
ulterior motives for the most reasonable acts of the Government. 
The estrangement between the rulers and the ruled in India is a 
matter of temperament and circumstance rather than of will. The 
diagnosis of this condition is perfectly easy j to find a remedy seems 
hopelessly difficult. 

'I'o remove this deplorable state of affairs as much as possible, 
the writer makes a few suggestions the first of which relates to the 
misunderstanding the motives of the administrative or legislative acts 
of the Government. In this direction Mr. Sawtall recommends the 
use of the official manifesto. A Government newspaper justifying the 
ways of the Sirkar to the ryot might be of scxne advantage. When 
important administrative changes are undertaken affecting the 
interests of the masses, Government would do well to take steps to 
see that the public have a fair opportunity of forming a correct judg¬ 
ment upon its intentions. In the opinion of the writer, much 
might be done through the medium of the written word, even in the 
case of a population so largely illiterate as that of India. More, 
perhaps, might be achieved through the spoken word. High 
officials of the Government should occasionally deliver public speeches 
in exposition of the desires and intentions of the Sirkar, In local 
affairs the Government should secure the co-operation of men who 
are really respected in their own communities. In conclusion,' the 
writer refers to the general ignorance of the Britisher about Indian 
affairs and suggests a missionary agency which will carry accurate 
information about India and her people to the indifferent Briton. 
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The Editorial Notes in the September Number of the Indian 
Heview are immediately followed by an able critical survey of the 
Trade of India during the last official year by an ‘ Indian Publicist,* 
whose well-reasoned contributions have always been favourably 
noticed in these pages. Referring to the optimistic views taken by 
a certain section of the Press about the growing prosperity of the 
masses, the writer observes that nothing could be more delusive 
than such exaggerated generalisations. In the existing economic 
conditions of India, says the writer, it would be indeed rash and 
mischievous to entertain them. Trades and industries may prosper, 
arts may flourish, capitals of provinces may thrive beyond the 
dreams of their founders, but all these can hardly be reconciled 
with the condition of the cultivators in Behar and Orissa, 
in many a tract in the Punjab and the Central Provinces, in the 
Deccan and in the far South. There are in India states of society 
in which every class will prosper, and yet there are millions who, 
having nothing to do beyond tilling the soil, must remain unaffected 
by the growth or diminution of her sea-borne trade which is, after all, 
a resultant of diverse forces—internal and external. 

Native States, in return for the exports of their products abroad, 
receive by way of iniports crores of rupees of merchandise, besides 
gold and silver. But no attempt at all is made in the annual trade 
return to have separate statistics of the true trade of Native States. 
The reason is that the Government has not yet devised a scheme for 
the registration of such trade which might be deemed reliable. It 
is a difficult problem to find out the share of the imports and exports 
of British India and of those of the Native States. Further, we have 
in our midst a large and increasing number of foreign merchants. 
How much in reality the imports and exports belong to them and how 
much to the Indians is another important point. When the foreign 
merchants wind up their concerns, they are bound to carry their 
capital with them. The writer then ably demonstrates his assertion 
that it would be rash and mischievous to arrive at any sort of generali¬ 
sations cm the basis of mere value and volume of merchandise 
imported and exported. Experts on economics, says the writer, 
must first eliminate all foreign elements in order to determine the 
net residue of the real tradi^^f India on which to found the hypo¬ 
thesis of the country’s actual cooditioa. 

With regard to the balance of trade, we are told that factors 
other than those annually recorded by the Statistical Department 
of the Government of India have to be taken into account. It is 
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useful to remember that no country which depends for its carrying 
trade on other nations can show a large margin of imports or ex¬ 
ports unle» it is an extensive creditor of other nations. The critic 
asserts that India is not in that condition ; it is a debtor country. 
Moreover, almost the whole of the import and export trade is carried 
In foreign bottoms. The cost of exports, plus carrying charges 
and profits, must equal the imports. Hence it would be utterly 
misleading, says the writer, to simply subtract the value of gross 
imports from that of exports or vice versa and declare the resultant 
as the balance of trade. The writer deplores that the Statistical 
Department should mislead the public by giving in the annual review 
a table in this incorrect form. 

For a correct appreciation of the trend of Indian trade, it is essen¬ 
tial that the statistics of one decade should be compared with those of 
another. “Indian Publicist” takes up the general course of India’s 
foreign trade for the last ten years and tells us in this connection 
that our imports of merchandise mean private merchandise and do not 
include Government imports of any kind. We have to deduct from 
these imports all re-exports of foreign merchandise ; the resultant 
is net imports. Similarly the net imports of gold and silver are 
given after deducting exports. On the other side, there are the 
exports, pure and simple, of private merchandise produced in India. 
A table is next given to show that the total net imports during the 
year 1896-97 amounted to 75 90 and that during r9o5-o6 to 114 01 
crores of rupees. Net exports of merchandise during the former 
year amounted to 99*88 and that during the latter year to 158*18 
crores of rupees, the exports thus showing an advance of 1*14 over 
imports per annum. 

The critic then glances at the figures of treasure and says there 
is nothing surprising in them. Because it gets back gold and 
silver instead of merchandise for part of its export, it does not 
follow that these metals are additional wealth. This is a delusion 
which is always prop<)gated by the Anglo-Indian press. It is absurd 
to asseverate that it is the prosperity of the country that demands 
these valuable metals in the country. The story of the imports of 
treasure being the index of India’s mere prosperity is simply a 
romance, and the sooner the public dismiss this romance from their 
mind the better. The writer next considers the relative imports of 
treasure and holds that it is not quite correct to talk of enormom 
imports of gold and silver. He asserts, on the whole, that during the 
last ten years there has been little progress in the foreign trade of the 
eooatry, so far as tlie relative ratio of imports to exports isooneemed. 



THE THIYAS OF MALABAR 

In the last July number of the Indian World we summarised a 
very interesting account of the Mappilas of Malabar as published 
in the Malabar Quarterly Review. It now gives us very great 
pleasure to note an equally interesting article on the Thiyas of 
Malabar contributed to the October number of the Indian Review 
by Mr. P. O. Philip. 

The Thiyas, also known as Havas and Ckovas, are largely found 
in the Native States of Travancore and Cochin and in British 
Malabar. They have been living in these places from time im¬ 
memorial, and nothing definite is known about their origin and early 
history. Tradition, however, goes that the Thiyas are descended 
from the seven sons of a Gandarva woman. According to another 
account, a Pandyan princess named Alii married Narasimha, a Raja 
of Carnatic. The royal couple migrated to Ceylon and settled them¬ 
selves as the sovereigns of that island. When that line became extinct, 
their relations and adherents returned to the old country where they 
have since remained under the name of the Thiyas. At any rate, it is 
almost certain that the Thiyas were a people who originally migrated 
from Ceylon. There are also reasons to believe that the Thiyas 
Were the first to introduce the cocoanut tree into Malabar which, 
ever since, became famous as the land of Keram or Keralam or the 
cocoanut. Even to-day the Thiyas take a prominent part in cocoanut 
cultivation, as well as in the various industries connected with it. In 
fact, much of the success of the planting industry of the seaport 
taluks of Travancore and Cochin is due to their persevering toil. 

Whatever may be the origin and early history of the Thiyas, we 
find them to-day occupying a comparatively low rung in the ladder 
of social position, though there are some evidences to show that, in 
days gone by, they were occupying a better position in society. 
We are told that, in the middle ages, their social position did not, at 
any rate, disqualify them from entering into military service. Piior 
to the establishment of the British suzerainty in 1 ‘ravancore, when 
civil wars were so common, the Thi)ras were largely employtvd along 
with the Nairs as soldiers by the various rival chieftains. The laws 
of caste prevalent in Malabar, and, especially, in Travancore, have 
been very cruel towards the ' 4 Tiiyas. A Nair, for example, considers 
himself polluted if he goes near a Thiya. The conservative Namburi 
thinks it nothing short of a misfortuAe if he happens to meet a 
Thiya at a pollutable distance. It is a common thing in many 
parts of Travancore, except, perhaps, in towns, to see the Namburi, 
Of the Tamil Brahmin for that matter, when he is out on any 
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occassion, accompanied by a Nair servant who shouts away any 
Thiya or other low-caste persons who may happen to be on the 
way. Such rigorous caste distinctions had been till very recently 
the means of shutting out the Thiyas from many of the Government 
schools in Travancore, and, as a consequence, education has made 
very little progress among them in that Native State. 

A remarkable resemblancle exists between the Thiyas and their 
neighbours, the Nairs, in manners and customs and in the laws of 
marriage and inheritance. Marriage customs among the Thiyas 
are essentially the same as those obtaining among the Nairs. When 
a Thiya girl is quite young, hei Thalikettu-Kaliyanam or T’Aa/i-tying 
marriage is celebrated, which is nothing more than a ceremony 
which foreshadows the actual marriage. 'I'he actual marriage of 
the girl does not take place until she is generally between sixteen 
and twenty. Either of them is free to declare the marriage null 
and void whenever he or slie chooses to do so, and this is what too 
often happens both among the Thiyas and the Nairs. 

The Thiyas are, no doubt, Hindus; but their Hinduism is of 
that popular kind which is elastic enough to include devil-worship 
and other grosser forms of religion under it. In many places they 
have got their own temples. Bhadrakali is the most popular deity, 
though propitiatory offerings are also made to Sasta, Virabadran 
and Matan. The cult of the Bhadrakali requires also animal sacri¬ 
fices. Serpent-worship is another form of religion which is popular 
among the Thiyas, as is shewn by the existence of groves and family 
altars dedicated to that purpose. A serpent grove is usually a 
miniature forest where snakes of all kinds find refuge. It is con¬ 
sidered highly sacrilegious to do anything which is likely to disturb 
these reptiles; and so the clearing of such woods for agricultural or 
other purposes is never undertaken by the Thiyas. The Thiyas 
believed with certain other castes in Malabar that shaving was a 
sacrament, and it was in accordance with this belief that the 
interesting practice of combining the priestly function with that of 
the barber came into origin. The present custom whereby the 
barbers of the Thiyas are also their priests is a relic of the belief 
stated above, which, as a matter of fact, is repudiated at present. 

The Thiyas have always been characterised by their persevering 
and enterprising habits. A large percentage of them are engaged in 
various agricultural pursuits, and some of the most profitable indus¬ 
tries of Malabar have from time out of mind been in their hands. 
They are exclusively engaged in making toddy and distilling arrack. 
Many of tliem are professional weavers, the Malabar mundu being 
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a common kind of cloth made by them. The various industries 
connected with cocoanut cultivation are also successfully carried on 
by the Thiyas. Commercial pumuits are also common among them. 
It is almost safe to predict that, when the old order of industrial 
life in Malabar completely changes giving place to new, the 
Thiyas, with their experience in many industries extending over 
centuries and with their enterprising and frugal habits, will contribute 
largely to the development of the resources of Malabar. 

Apart from their agricultural and industrial inclinations, the 
Thiyas give evidences of a literary taste which is something 
commendable in a people who are living under conditions which are 
anything but conducive to life literary. They have among them good 
Sanskrit scholars whose contributions have enriched the Malayalam 
literature, physicians well versed in Hindu systems of medicine 
and well-known astrologers who are also clever mathematicians. 
The latest Census returns shew that Travancore has 491,775 
Thiyas, while Cochin and British Malabar have, respectively, 
185,466 and 660,608, thus giving a total of 1,337,849. In British 
Malabar the Thiyas have made considerable progress in educa¬ 
tion. As the result of education their social position is also greatly 
improved, and they have already become one 'of the foremost 
communities in the Malabar District. But the Thiyas of Travancore 
and Cochin are far behind their brothers in British Malabar in the 
matter of social and educational progress. Then, £^ain, the Thiyas 
of Cochin have fewer obstacles in the path of their progress than the 
Thiyas of Travancore. 

In recent years there has been gaining ground among the Thiyas 
a movement which has for its object the social and material improve¬ 
ment of the community. Their leaders have very rightly given a 
prominent place to industry in their scheme'of progress and reform. 
Organisations for the purpose of educating the members of the 
community on the importance of increased industrial efforts have 
been formed. In fact, the community has been for the last few 
years shewing unmistakable signs of progress in matters industrial, 
which clearly point to the fact that the Thiyas of Malabar are 
not very far away from the industrial regeneration that is in store 
for them. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AURANGZEB 

A paper of considerable historical interest, under the above title, 
iippears in the October number of East and West. The writer 
of the article, Mr. Krishnalal Jhaveri, begins by saying that unlike 
his ancestors, Baber and Jehangir, Aurangzeb did not write with 
his own pen the history of his reign. But a number of orders which 
he issued, and a series of letters which he wrote with his own hand, 
go to make up an instructive record of his time. There are 
several compilations of these letters, notes and orders, and the 
compilations themselves have several variants. These separate 
collections are denominated, Adab-i-Alamgiri, KalamaUi-Tayyabat^ 
Eakayim-i-Karayim, Rukayat-i-Alamgiri and Dasfur-ul-Amal-i-AgaAi, 
If properly edited and annotated, the collections are capable of 
throwing a flood of light on the life and time of Aurangzeb. 

The letters profess to have been addressed to various personages, 
the sons and grandsons of the Emperor, and his chief ministers 
and nobles, such as Asad Khan, Feroz Jung, Nusrat Jung, Tarbujat 
Khan, Mir Atash and Hamid-uddin Khan. The one abiding im¬ 
pression which a study of them leaves on the mind is that the 
Emperor himself was a great opponent of Zoohm, and always stood 
in dread of the account he would have to render to his Creator on the 
Day of Judgment of his doings in this world, an opinion and an 
apprehension which he unfailingly impressed on his sons and sub¬ 
ordinates. Historians do not deny this fact, but explain it away by 
saying that the sentiment was hypocritical, but some letters show 
that even where there was no reason or room for the practice of hypo¬ 
crisy, the Emperor persistently dissuaded his friends and people 
from being unjust or unfair. The contents of the other letters cannot 
conveniently be summarised, but they do show that with regard to 
political matters he tried to keep himself thoroughly informed even 
in the minutest detail. Some of them read as if they were copies 
of modern Government Gazettes announcing the appointments and 
transfers of different Subas and Foujdars to different provinces ; some 
embody the precepts and anecdotes of Shah Jehan, about whom 
Aurangzeb always speaks reverentially ; some show his method of 
granting and rewards j some portray the system of espionage 
so invariably followed by him \ in some he justifies the Moghul 
custom of confiscating the effects of a deceased Amir for the benefit 
of the Public Treasury ; some contain directions for the fortifications 
of castles; some refer in pathetic terms to the neglected repairs and 
preservations of public buildings at Delhi, and some contain his 
last messages to his sons. 


II 
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Aurangzeb is believed to have been very austere, almost Spartan 
in his habits of life. It is said that for some days he took nothing 
more than Bajri cakes, the food of the poor. Yet he was as fond of 
good cheer and good fare as any of his forbears. In a letter to his 
son Moazam, he says: '* The basket of mangoes sent by you for the 
palate of your aged father is very sweet. You have asked for a name 
to be given to these mangoes, but, my son, you are intelligent enough, 
why do you trouble your old father ? However I will name them 
Sudharas and-iPflja«aw 7 rts.” The Emperor seems to have been a 
bit of a virtuoso and curio-collector as is evident from another letter 
which refers to “ a present of a nice-pattemed Chinese water-jug, 
which in spite of great inquiries he had failed to secure, and which 
was brought to him as a Natar, along with a tortoise-shell chair." 
Both of these he gave away to Prince Moazam whom he requested 
to send a basket of mangoes again. The prince had made 
him the present of a horse and bis reply was; ** I am greatly pleased 
with riding the swift horse that you have sent for me this time. It 
reminds me of how my son sympathises with me, his old father. 
With great joy, it is named Khush Kharam.*' 

In matters of dress he affected great simplicity, and the sartorial 
etiquette that he enforced in his Court must have displeased many of 
the Durbaris who were used to the gorgeous raiments and ornaments 
of Shah Jehan’s reign. In one letter be disapproves completely of 
his son having appeared in the Durbar with saffron-coloured turban 
and Pelvani dress. One nobleman, Marhamat Khan, had appeared 
in the Durbar in pompous clothes, and the skirt of his robe was so 
long that it covered his foot. Seeing this, the Emperor asked 
another nobleman, Murjaram Khan, to raise the skirt to the extent 
of two knots, and remove it He told him also to keep the length 
of the skirt only to the extent sanctioned by the Durbar custom, or 
else never to come to the GhusalKhana. “A man must put on a 
dress which is simple and is as much as is wanted. Putting on 
beautiful things is the specialty of women, and it suits them too." 
He also gave him a number of words bearing this tenor. About 
the putting on of the jewelled Sirpech he had a strict rule, and he 
ordered one of his sons to have it observed strictly. 

He was strictly religious, no doubt, almost a fanatic Musalman, 
but he was not blind to the shortcomings of his co-religionists. He 
had a supreme contempt for false Fakirs. ” People talk of Fakirs, 
but they do not know who a Fakir is, and what is the meaning of 
the word.” Then he illustrated its meaning by means of certain 
verses. He was, no doubt, a great opponent of pagan customs. In 
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ft letter to Prince Moazam, he takes him severely to task for having 
celebrated the Navtvz festival, “ according to the custom of the 
Persians.” He asked him to follow his own faith properly, and not 
introduce innovations. For this particular one, he thought an Arab, 
calling himself a Sayad, had misled the Prince. He strictly enjoined 
him thereafter neither to celebrate the Navroz, a feast of the Magis, 
nor the “ day of ascension to the Gadi of accursed Vikramajit, and 
the new year’s day of the Hindus.” In sharp contrast with this 
attitude was his sanction for the observance of several Indian supersti¬ 
tious customs. 

With all the unmeasured condemnations that have been heaped 
upon him, it must be confessed, that he did relent at times and had 
a soft corner in his heart. Khan Firoz Jang was ill, and Aurangzeb 
wrote to him to say that he himself desired to call on him to see how 
he was keeping, but he felt he would not have courage and heart 
enough to see him in that state, so he sent Sadat Khan as his deputy, 
"to see the patient with his eyes and tell him what was passing in his 
mind.” The new fruit of the season available was grapes, but the 
Yunani physicians had pronounced the fruit to be injurious to such 
patients, therefore the Emperor himself vowed to forego its use till 
the patient had sufficiently recovered to partake of it with him. 

Much cannot be said as to the literary character of these 
missives. The language used is of that hybrid type which a long 
residence in India has engrafted upon the style of such known 
writers as Ferishtah and Khafi Khan. The quotations from the 
Koran and in verse are numerous enough, but at the same time 
very hackneyed. But it must be said in their favour that these 
letters were never intended for any literary purpose. They were 
intended to convey in a practical way what the Emperor meant, and 
that purpose they serve fully, if not admirably. It many times 
happened that he directly went to the pomt and said what he had to 
say straightway, but in several places he made a great show of giving 
advice only, while he really meant to convey a mandate which he 
wanted to be obeyed. ^ 
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East and West 

The September number of our Bombay contemporary is full of 
articles of which have not much interest for IndiJUJ readers. The 
place honour is assigned to a non-Indian article from the pen of 
Miss Jean Roberts. ‘ Sigma ’ addresses An Open Letter to the Indian 
Medical Service and appeals to them ‘ to act as scientists, not as 
autocrats, to add to the sum of human knowledge by patient inves¬ 
tigation of the Indian milieu and the Indian constitution, and to 
ascertain fully the genesis of old customs ’ before they are fulmi¬ 
nated against. Mr. H. Campbell has a small poem on Soir which 
is followed by Dr. J. G. Alexander’s elaborate review of Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree’s book on the Opium Question. Mr. Jwala Dutt Joshi 
contributes to it the second instalment of his serial paper on the 
Permanence of the British Indian Empire. A gentleman from Italy 
writes on A Peace in Nature and Mr. Isidore G. Ascher of London 
discourses on Stodgy Fiction. Mr. Abdul Qadir takes an appre¬ 
ciative notice of Mr. W. H. Robinson’s metrical paraphrase of The 
Golden Legend of India. 'I'he other poem in the number is from 
the pen of Mr. F. Josephine Wallis. Mr. H. Bruce’s interesting article 
About Modern Kashmir is decidedly the best contribution in the 
number under notice from the Indian point of view. The Way of 
Life is the reproduction of the presidential address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Students’ Brotherhood, Bombay, by Mr. F.C.O. 
Beaman. The Editorial Note deals with Mr. Morley’s Optimism; 


The Indian Rdbieeat 

The Editorial Note in the September number of the Indian 
Peview deals with Mr. Gokhale’s work in England. We give else¬ 
where a summary of an Indian Publicists trenchant Review of the 
Trade of India during the last official year. Mr. Natesan reproduces 
a paper read by him on the Politicai Awakening in Asia and this is 
followed by the second instalment of Mr. V. J. Kirtikar’s thoughtful 
paper on Mysticism. Rai Bahadur P. Anan da Charlu contributes a 
few biographical reminiscences of the late Messrs. Bonnetjee, 
Tyabjee and Bose. Next comes an interesting description of the 
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manners and customs prevailing among The Kilkkhyatas—^^ pecu¬ 
liar class of Mahratta Sudras * who have settled down in the Bellary 
District.’ Mr. N. Vanamamalai Pillai has a very good paper 
entitled Some Useful Agricultural Implements which was written 
for the Tinnevelly Industrial Conference. Mr. Girindra Nath Dutt 
publishes a rejoinder to the criticisms which have been offered in 
some quarters on his paper on Kulinism in Bengal. The biographical 
sketch of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is by far the most instructive article 
in the number under review. Saint N. Sing’s account of Indian 
Students in Japan is followed by Mr. G. S. Bhate’s Suggestion 
to the Congress. Mr. Hari Bilas Sarda writes on Hindu Ethico- 
Didactic Poetry. ‘Rajduari’ makes some interesting notes on Current 
Events as usual. The number closes with a selection of literary, 
scientific, legal, medical and agricultural notes with special reference 
to India. 


Ihe Hindustan Review 

The September number of the above Review opens with an article 
from the pen of Mr. Alfred Stead on Japanese Ethics and Religion 
which is followed by the preliminary instalment of Mr. Manohar Lall 
Zutshi’s learned paper on Hindu Protestantism. Mr. Jwala Dutt Joshi 
has a very well written paper dwelling upon the important subject of 
the Indian Volunteers and Militia. We are next treated to the 
concluding portion of a biographical account of ‘ Munshi Ameer 
Ahmed Ameer' from the facile pen of Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali. Mr. 
K. S. Srinivasan writes on The Woman’s Movement. The next 
article on Bride-Price and Bridegroom-Price contributed by Mr. T. 
Sundaram Aiyar is a paper of considerable social interest dealing 
as it does with the obnoxious custom of receiving and paying money 
during marriages. Among the remaining articles in the number, the 
most remarkable is that on Hindu Psychology by Mr. Diwan Chand. 
The Editorial Notes under the heading of the Last Month deals with 
the so-called ‘ Coronation ’ of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. We 
are happy to be able to say that the number under notice, though 
a little too metaphysical, offers very good reading matter. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


1006 


Date. 

1. A smart shock of earthquake is felt at Darjeeling. 

2. A severe rice-famine is reported from Burma. 

3. A big fire breaks out at Lucknow and another at Simla. 

4. The strike of the Railway officials at Jamalpur is at an end. 

5. A severe epidemic of cholera is raging near Rangoon. 

7. A heavy flood is reported from the Tando Division of Hyderabad. 

8. A big scheme for the Deccan Irrigation has been formed. 

Q. Mr. Surendranath Baneijea announces in a public meeting at 
Bhagalpur that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has expressed his willingness to 
preside at the ensuing Congress if invited to do so. 

11. Sensational poisoning panic in Burma. 

12. A serious outbreak of plague in Poona. 

13. Heavy snow-fall in Kashmir indicates the end of the monsoon in 
Northern India. 

14. An important Government resolution relating to the appointment 
of Directors of Public Instruction is published at Simla. 

15. Heavy rain-fall at Simla. 

16. A meeting of the leading Mahomedans was held at Lucknow to 
consider the address to be presented to the Viceroy by the Mahomedan 
community in India. 

17. Hon’ble Mr. Hare receives a deputation of Mahomedans at 
Shillong. 

20. A disastrous Are at Lucknow causes heavy damage. 

22. The Chingleput Conference opens this day. 

24. A committee for the re-organisation of the Telegraph Department 
is reported to have been formed. 

25. At Coimbatore Sir Arthur Lawley opened the Gas Forest 
Museum, the first institution of its kind in India. 

26. Heavy floods in Burma have caused serious damage. 

27. At a mass meeting held at the Darjeeling Town Hall the Sara 
Bridge project was vigorously discussed. 

28. At a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held at Simla 
two important bills on Presidency Banks and Insolvency Law Reform 
were introduced. 

29. A severe shock of earthquake was felt in Calcutta. 
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Reflections on Men and Things 

By the Editor 

The signs ot an intellectual ferment are now visible in all parts 

THE IDEALS off®'" unique opportunity for the 

(H'' INDIAN discussion of some new ideals for the Indian People. 
P^^TIONAL* True, as Lord Acton has said, ideals are never 
realised, but “it is in the pursuit of them that 
history is fashioned.” It is well, therefore, that we should have 
some definite ideals in view before we set ourselves earnestly to 
working out the future destiny of our race. No well-wisher of his 
people can allow things to go by drift and leave this intellectual 
awakening to take care of itself or be utilised for selfish and narrow 
ends by thoughtless leaders. 

But what should the ideals of the Indian People be in the future 
is a question more easily asked than answered. Yet it has to be 
answered. In discussing the future ideals of our race two very 
important limitations have to be taken into consideration. First, 
that we cannot ignore the main elements of our civilisation in the 
past and secondly that we must submit to the modifying influences 
of our environment in the present. This seems a little bit paradoxi¬ 
cal, for the two limitations run in conflict with, and are opposed to, 
each other. Yet this paradox has to be solved and the ideals deter¬ 
mined in view of the limitations set forth above. 

It is not India alone among Asiatic countries that has ever 
found itself called upon to solve this new-world problem in an old- 
world spirit. Japan has nearly snapped its connections with the 
old-world ideals and has began to write its history on a clean slate. 
China does not yet seem to know its mind clearly, though indica¬ 
tions are not wanting to show that it means to follow closely in the 
heels of Japan. Most fortunately for these two countries, they 
cannot boast of any civilisation which is distinct from the general 
civilisation of the East, and there is nothing in their history which 
they would not part for the materialistic advances of the modem 
world. Japan thinks itself so little obliged to the past that a scheme 
to revise even such a vital thing as the national religion has met with 
the general acceptance of its people. On the west of Asia, 
Arabia and Persia have certainly developed distinctive civilisations 
of their own and Saracenic and Moorish culture still refuse to be 
hypnotised by the blandishments of the west. 
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In India, the case is quite different The past is as much irith at 
as the future. We can no more break away with the past than 
ignore the present or the future. Here the East and the West are 
bound to meet and widen into an endless day and belie all the false 
prophesies of Lyall, Townsend, Kipling & Co. 

How can this happy result be attained should now engage the 
best attention of those who are moulding public opinion in this 
country. To the discussion of this question and the determination 
of our ideals we shall devote the remaining pages of this paper. 

Our first ideal should be the uniting of all the different peoples 
of India into a compact nationality. For a long time, close upon 
a quarter of a century, this was the ideal which New India maintained 
as the first principle in its patriotic creed. But we seem to have 
fallen a long way from that ideal in the last two or three years. A 
cry of a Bengalee nationality has recently been raised in these pro* 
vinces by some short-sighted and mischievous people, and as a result 
of this spirit we have the ‘ National ’ Council of Education, composed, 
entirely of Bengalee gentlemen, the ‘ National ’ Fund intended for 
the benefit of Bengalee weavers and struggling industries of Bengal 
and so forth. In the streets of Calcutta people sing of Banglar ma/t, 
Banglar jal (the earth and water of Bengal) as the inspiration for 
a patriotic life. This, we must confess, is not the right spirit, for 
Bengal can never work si ngly the destiny of India or set up an 
independent ideal for its own elevation. The age of self-contained 
states and nationalities has long since passed away and the spirit 
of detachment is no longer considered an element of strength. All 
the provinces and peoples of India must stand or fall together 
and the idea of a Bengalee nationality growing irrespective of the 
development of the other communities of the country is as chimeri¬ 
cal as it is mischievous. We would therefore implore all our country¬ 
men not to set up ideals of sectional nationalities in different 
parts of the country but to work for a united and compact Indian 
nationality. It should be our most anxious care not to lend colour 
to the Anglo-Indian fable that India is not one country but a 
peninsula consisting of congeries of countries. This idea has no 
doubt been born of ignorance and the incapacity to reconcile 
seeming differences of life and manners, but every Indian knows 
that behind the thin crust of social habits and provincial idiosyn¬ 
crasies there is a large substratum of thought and feeling which 
the Hindu or the Mahomedan possesses in common with the people 
of his race throughout the length and breadth of India. As we 
observed on a different occasion 
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** Though, indeed, there is no definite, coherent homogeneousness 
in India, and a spirit of a common nationaUt7 is vvanting in her 
multitudinous races, it must be admitted o n all hands that India is 
distictly marked off as one gr eat country by natural boundaries and 
by a complete separation from the rest of the world by nearly impass¬ 
able ihountains and high seas; nor must the fact be over-looked 
that the leading peoples, languages and religions of the entire 
country from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and from the Himalayas 
to Travancore are mainly derived from some common stock and 
are very much allied to each other: and in spite of apparent 
differences, of which so much capital is made out by a class of 
Anglo-Indian writers, there is no denying the fact that the spirit of a 
common civilization which runs through all these provinces and peoples 
and the system of life which produce, in the language of Meredith 
Townsend, a spirit of ‘ contended acquiescence,’ together with an 
unshakeable belief in Kismet (fate), the universal belief in the 
transmigrations of soul and the ultimate triumph of good and the 
discomfiture of evil, render a large measure of uniformity in the history 
of the country possible. All this entitles us to consider India as 
a great unit and brush aside all theories about fortuitous conglomera¬ 
tion of countries, races, religions and sects.” 

India has been for several centuries one in thought, though politi¬ 
cally the whole of it has never come under any common rule or ad¬ 
ministration before the advent of the British. The pax Britannka 
affords us the first opportunity in the history of India to realise 
the political unity of the entire people of this peninsula and to watch 
the growth of an Indian Nationality. Nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with this growth and development, if India is to be 
made great and noble. 

But the factors that go to the making of a Nationality do not 
all exist in India at the present day. We live no doubt under 
common laws and government ; there may not be much difference 
in the essential principles of our faiths ; but we most badly want 
a common speech and still more urgently the removal of all the 
differences that age and custom have raised between man and man 
in this unhappy land. The system of caste may have an esoteric 
justification and may have preserved intact the intellectual culture,the 
manipulative dexterity and the hereditary skill of a large section of the 
Indian people through several centuries, but no student of Indian 
history can deny that it is also responsible to a very large measure for 
the dense ignorance and appallit^ poverty that prevails in this country. 
Caste prejudices have arrested the diffusion of knowledge in India 
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and the spirit of enterprise among its people : but, above all, they 
have prevented the growth of common ties and affections and the 
sympathy and kinship which are so essentially wanted for the build¬ 
ing up of a Nationality. Those of our people who continually 
point to us the elevation of Japan in the scale of nations and lament 
over our subjection to a foreign rule most conveniently forget that 
there is absolutely no difference in Japan between man and man, 
as such, and that a common speech and a common religion have 
to answer for the great solidarity of her people. 

VVe must therefore remove the vulgar differences of birth and 
allow the feeling of kinship of race predominate over all selfish 
considerations. This may take a long time in doing, for caste 
rules and ideas have gone deep down into the very life and history of 
our people. In the meantime anxious efforts should be made to create 
a common speech in India and a suggestion towards this object 
was put forward by us in the May number of The Indian World. 

An effort to spread universal education in India should be 
made simultaneously with the endeavour to build up mi Indian 
Nationality. ‘ Light, more light ’ cried one of the greatest men of 
the nineteenth century at his death-bed, and 'light, more light* 
should be the cry that we must also raise to give our people 
—man and woman alike—the sustaining elixir of life. The Indian 
People are a clever and intelligent lot: it will not be much of 
an uphill work to get them educated if you have got the money and 
the men to do it. It is no good bringing up a people to a sense 
of nationality if they will not have the power to discriminate 
between their condition and that of other peoples of the world 
and if they will not realise the conditions of life under which they 
have to live and thrive. 

It is therefore not only an united and compact nationality that 
we should strive for—but a united and educated nationality. 

Our second ideal should be the securing of a form of government 
in this country in which the people’s voice shall be supreme,—auto¬ 
nomy or no autonomy. We need not care very much as to the na¬ 
tionality of the persons who would fight our battles in land or sea; 
we need not care and quarrel about the trade that the nations of the 
world have to make with us : %e need not even inquire as to how 
many foreigners may live in our country in the services of the State 
or in industrial or ^ricultural occupations. All that we need 
concern ourselves with seeing is that everything is done in India 
according to the wishes of the people and that no power or person 
in the land is able to lay a violent hand over anothw, that no 
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taxes are lemd which press upon us, no laws passed which 
we do not want, no restrictions imposed on our trade and move¬ 
ments, no expenditure incurred which we have not sanctioned, 
no wars made or concluded without the people’s consent and no 
difference is made between man and man in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. So far as the negative side of government 
is concerned. As regards the positive side, we must have a 
government which should undertake the fullest responsibility of 
educating the people, stimulating their aspirations, encouraging their 
industries, broadening and widening their spheres of work and 
enterprise, opening up to them new avenues of life and new resources, 
and offering them the best possible terms to fight against outside 
competition. If the British will care to give us such a government— 
a government which would run on the same lines as that now 
prevails in the self-governing Colonies of England—well and good. 
If not, a day will come when India shall do without him. If ‘ the 
greatest good of the greatest number ’ can be assured to us by British 
rule, we should have no quarrel with it simply because it is British, 
We must approach the question from the broadest point of utility and 
not look it from a narrow, vindictive and old-world point of view. 
Nor should we grow uneasy over the personnel of the government or 
the administration, so long as we are satisfied that we have the 
best of government and administration available to us under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The cry of driving the British away from the land, bag 
and baggage, and setting op an independent government of our own 
may satisfy the vanity of some people and the fancy of faddists, 
but may not improve the situation. And that which does not 
improve the situation and conduce to * the greatest good of the 
greatest number’ should never be suffered to be our ideal. 

The ideal of good government which we have sketched briefly in 
the above paragraph may be very hard to attain or may not be 
attained at all, but it is an ideal well worth fighting for. 

And lastly we come to the greatest ideal that we have got to 
realise or strive for. It is not in the field of politics or war that 
India must win her future laurels—but in the commonplace and 
humdrum sphere of evangelisation. The world seems to be 
getting sick of material triumphs and comforts,—they have been tried 
with vengeance in the western world and found wanting to satisfy 
the inner consciousness of man—and now the time has come to 
proclaim before the world the superiority of the spirit over matter. 
Nineteen centuries of evangelisation has failed to impress upon 
Christendom that indulgence in material comforts can bring no 
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happiness to the mind. The pedple in the west have heeded not 
to the life of Christ and now find themselves as the unenviable 
victims of a civilisation which ministers to the comforts of the 
body only. Emerson and Carlyle, Kuskin and Wordsworth have 
pleaded for the spirit in the wilderness; the Bible is read by millions 
of people all over Europe to no purpose ; the Church is maintained 
more to keep up appearances than for the redemption of the human 
soul. It is high time that some one should now proclaim from 
the house-tops how infinitely more consoling and comforting is 
the service of the spirit over that of matter. And which people 
in the world is entitled to do it better than the Indian? By 
centuries of training and discipline, the Indian has learnt to curb 
his desires, to get over the weaknesses of the fiesh, to become 
contented with his lot and to live in peace with his neighbours ; 
and this frame of mind is the greatest and the noblest asset that 
can be put down to the credit of Hindu civilisation. The history of 
the world affords no better instance of the spirit triumphing over 
matter than the acquired contentment of the Hindu and his absolute 
resignation to the will of God. This spirit of contentment and 
resignation has brought a happiness to the Hindu home and a 
peace to the Hindu mind quite unknown among any other civilised 
people of this world. 

But unfortunately this spirit has made the Hindu a dreamer 
and a visionary, and this world is no place for dreamers and visio¬ 
naries. We have therefore to be alive to the conditions of modem 
life and rise equal to the demands of the situation. Our ideal 
in this matter should therefore be not to ignore or go back upon 
the lessons of the past, not to eliminate the factors that have con¬ 
tributed to the greatest triumphs of our civilisation, but to assimilate 
so far as practicable the lessons that Europe and America have 
to teach us. It is the reconciliation of the spirit of the East and 
the West that should be our highest ideal, and towards this object 
we should devote our most serious attention—for our sake as well as 
for the rest of the world. 

Not a very easy task this, for the two seem to run on very different 
lines and are not very much compatible with each other. Yet India 
cannot do without the educatiol and spirit of the West, as no 
modem struggle can be successfully carried by means of old methods, 
nor can she renounce the contentment and devotion so characteristic 
of the civilisation of the East. In addition to the lessons of piety, 
devotion, rectitude and contended acquiescence which the Hindu 
learns to perfection from • his eturliest manhood, he has now to 
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acquire energy, activity and the power for sustained efforts. The 
race of life is not for the best but for the deftest. We can no 
more sit quiet in our houses, watch the events of the world in a 
spirit of supreme indifference, lose ourselves in contemplation and 
yet hope to overtake other nations in the struggle for existence. 
We must combine contemplation with activity, contentment with 
pushfulness and energy, knowledge of the sciences with culture of 
the heart and the mind. 

But above all, we need revive the ancient standard of plain 
living and high thinking—a standard of life from which we have 
travelled so far away. The temple of Mammon no doubt attracts 
the largest crowds in the cities of the West but it has begun to 
claim devotees in the East in ever-increasing numbers. Fashion 
was an idol unknown in the East a century before to-day, but 
at the present moment worship is done at her shrine in all parts 
of India. These gods of the Philistines have to be pulled down 
and such alone to be set up in their place the worship of which 
will make for righteousness. And after all the old Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thinking is most conducive to purity of 
thought and action and to real peace and happiness of the mind. In 
Bengal and the Punjab, we may have departed from the traditions of 
plain living and high thinking and gone in for European ideals 
wholesale, but in the Deccan and the Southern Presidency the old 
Hindu ideal is still cherished. European comforts, the adoption of 
western habits and manners and the worship of Mammon and Fashion 
have brought no happiness to Eastern homes and have only suc¬ 
ceeded in putting additional haltars round our necks and dis¬ 
organising the economy of Indian life. It is high time for os to 
go back to the old ideal of plain living and high thinkin^^ and 
the life of a Ranade or a Tilak is worth emulating if only to pre¬ 
serve that ideal. If India can show to the world that peace and 
happiness of mind can be obtained by maintaining the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, by attending to the spirit more than 
to matter, by curbing the desires and passions of the flesh,-—India 
will have not only justified her existence as the country most 
favoured of the gods but will also have done more to elevate and 
dignify the history of man than anytlung that we know or can^ 
think of. 
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Lantsha character of Tibet, 
A. D. 629. 
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Alwar character of Vijayapala, 
A. D. 962. 
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Bengal character of Vifaya Sen, 

A.D, noo. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

I.—MULTIPLICITY OE INDIAN SCRIPTS 

The subjects of the Roman Empire, at the time of its greatest 
extension, were estimated at 120 millions. The population of India 
at the present day is about thrice as large, being nearly equal to that 
of Europe. The distinct alphabets employed by this vast aggregate 
of human beings outnumber all the other alphabets used in the 
remainder of the world. A European with the knowledge of the 
English alphabet can travel over the whole of Europe and America 
without much inconvenience, while an Indian with the knowledge of 
a particular script can scarcely pass from one province to another 
of this large country without encountering serious difficulties. If a 
Bengali were to turn towards Behar, he would meet with a specimen 
of writing which is quite different from his own. Very similar will 
be his fate if he moves towards Orissa or the Deccan. In fact he 
will acquire new alphabetical experiences as he will pass on from 
one small town to another of this vast Indian empire. More 
than sixty specimens of chief Indian scripts were exhibited in the 
Dead Letter Office at Agra in the year 1877. It is however not to 
be supposed that there are altogether sixty kinds of vernacular 
characters prevailing in India. The actual number of hand-writings 
used in our country is very large indeed. With a view to account 
for this immense variety of modern scripts I shall in the present 
paper deal with the origin and development of the Indian Alphabet 
and shall show its relation to other ancient systems of writing, the 
remnants of which have been discovered in various parts of the 
world during the last two centuries. 

2. INDIAnI INSCRIPTIONS (3OO B. C.) ? 

The earliest Indian inscriptions that have yet been discovered 
are the Edicts of Asoka dated about 253 B.C. There are fourteen 
rock-inscTiptions, sevmiteen cave-inscriptions and ten pillar-ins- 
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criptions of the time of Asoka. ThO rock-inscriptions are found 
respectively at Shabhazgarhi (40 miles E.N.E. of Feshwar), Mansera 
(in the Hazara district pf the Punjab), Khalsi (on the west bank of 
the Jumna), Girnar (near Junagarh) in Kathiwarh, Ohauli (20 miles 
to the .south of Cutfkck), Jaugada (18 miles to the W. N. W. of 
Gan jam), Sahasaram ()o miles to the S. E. of Benares), Rupanath 
(35 miles to the north of Jabbalpore), Bairat-(41 miles north of 
Jayapore), Khandagiri (in Cuttack), and Deotek (50 miles S. E. of 
Nagpur). The cave-inscriptions, 17 in number, are found at four 
different places, such as at Barabar (15 miles north of Gaya) 
Nagarjuni (also 15 miles away from Gaya), Khandagiri (in Cuttack) 
and in Ramagarh (in Sirguja). The pillar-inscriptions are found 
respectively at Delhi, Allahabad, Lauriya (ofTBettia), Kausambi 
(on the Jumna), and at Sanchi (neat Bhilsa). In the Edicts on the 
Khalsi rock and Deotek slab, Asoka mentions as his ally and con¬ 
temporary the Yona raja or ‘Ionian king’ Antiyoke (Antiochus 
Theos), and also refers to Turamaye (Ptolemy II of Egypt), Antikini 
(Antigonus of Macedonia) Maka (Magas of Cyrene) and Alikasandara 
(Alexander II of Epirus). 

The inscriptions of Asoka, which are in a wonderful state of 
preservation, were written mainly in two different types of characters 
named respectively as (i) Indo-Bactrian, Iranian, Ariano- 
Pali or North-Asoka, and (2) Indian, Indo-Pali or Indo-Asoka 
characters. The rock-inscriptions at Shabhazgarhi and Mansera 
belong to the first type and the remaining inscriptions are all written 
in the second type. The Indo-Asoka alphabet differs from the 
North-Asoka in two very important particulars.—(i) in being read 
from left to right, and (2) in being formed exclusively either of rigid 
straight lines or portions of circles. 

In addition to the Asoka Edicts there have come down to us 
innumerable Indian inscriptions of the ancient days such as those 
of Kanishka (33 B.C.), Rudradama (100 A.D.), Samudra-Gupta (400 
A. D.), Toramana (490 A. D.), Yasodharma (500 A. D.), Dharasena 
(600 A. D.), Vijayasena (r.ioo A. D.), Lakshmanasena (1,200 
A. D.), and of numerous other kings of various parts of India 
written in diverse alphabets. 

Recently a few inscriptions have been discovered in India which 
are supposed to have been executed before the time of Asoka. Mr. 
Peppye found at Pipparawa near Kapilavaj|u (in the Nepal Terai) 
an iron vase containing the relics of Buddha and bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion which was in all probability prepared in 543 B. C. when the 
great sage entered Nirvana, The relics of Sariputra and Mahamaud- 
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galyayana, the two most favourite disciples of Buddha, have been 
discoverd in another iron vessel, discovered at Sanchi in Central 
India. The vessel contains an inscription which'was probably 
prepared in the 6th century B. C, during the| life-time of Bu.ddba 
when those two disciples entered Nirvana\ In #. place named 
Jarasandha’s Tower at Girivraja in Behar, thewi are found some in¬ 
scribed symbols which are supposed to have been the 'script 
prevailing in India at the time of Jarasandha, the celebrated monarch 
of Magadha about 1500 B.C. Some antiquarians, relying very little 
on the so-called inscriptions of Jarasandha’s Tower and finding that 
the Pipparawa and Sanchi inscriptions are written very nearly in the 
style of Asoka, have concluded that the Asoka inscriptions are the 
oldest specimens of writing available in India. The Indian inscrip¬ 
tions do not, therefore, in the opinion of these antiquarian.^, go 
beyond the 3rd century B.C. when Asoka was the ruler of our 
country. 

3. FOREIGN ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

The Indian alphabet is a marvellous phenomenon quite un¬ 
rivalled in the world. As to its origin history is silent, tradition is 
non-existent, and no hints can be drawn from the ancient literature. 
Nevertheless the origin of the Indian Alphabet has for a long time 
been a subject of keen controversy to scholars. Their best attention 
has been directed to the question as to the age in which the 
alphabet first came into existence in this country and as to whether 
it is an indigenous system or was borrowed from any foreign race. 
Some scholars maintain that the Indian Alphabet was a perfectly 
independent invention of the people of India, Some have even 
attributed the invention to the Dravidian races of southern India, 
while General Cunningham has propounded an elaborate scheme 
as to the mode in which, as he considers, the Indian alphabet may 
have originated out of a primitive Indian picture-writing. The 
theory of the indigenous origin, thus upheld by specialists of great 
authority {among whom are included Mr. E. Thomas, Prof Gold- 
stiicker. Prof. Lassen, Dr. R. Mitter and others), is dismissed on 
the following grounds :— 

(i) The history of all primitive alphabets shows that the first 
attempts of mankind at graphic representation must have been 
confined to pictures, or dir|ct imitations of actual objects. If then 
the Indian Script arose, as in all other cases, out of a primitive 
picture-writing, the operation must have been in progress for very 
many centuries. We should expect therefore to discover survivals 
kA the primitive pictures among the characters used in Asoka’s time) 
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as well as actual examples of the earlier hieroglyphs, such as those 
which have been so abundantly found in Egypt, Babylon, China, 
etc.. No vestcges of'£iy such primitive devices have come to light 
in any part of Inc^ No conclusions can be drawn from the 
Harapa Seal, |aid r> have been found in the Punjab. Nothing is 
known about its da^e, and there is no reason to suppose that it is 
even - of Indian workmanship. The six unknown symbols which it 
bears are believed by M. de la Couperi to be ancient forms of 
Chinese character. 

(ii) The names of the letters of the Indian Alphabet do not 
bear any relationship to any material objects in imit^ion of which 
the figures of those letters might have been drawn. Thus the 
Sanskrit a, ka, kha, etc. are mere sounds which do not represent 
any actual material objects. But in the Semitic Alphabet we find 
that a is named as aleph which signifies an ox, ba is called beth 
meaning a house, ga is designated as gimel which is identical with a 
camel, and so on; and from these names we can easily infer how 
the Semitic letters were originally formed in imitation of the forms 
of real material objects. Though the Indian vernacular primers 
compiled at present on the Kindergarten method derive the Indian 
vernacular letters from actual material objects such as ka from 
kukura or a dog, kha from Khargash or a hare, gn from gadha or 
an ass, and so on, yet we must not lose sight of the fact that this 
process of imaginary derivation was unknown to the people of India 
in the ancient days. 

(iii) The Indian alphabet exhibit no signs of adolescence but 
is the most beautiful and finished of known alphabets. The letters 
are first divided into vowels and consonants. These again are sub¬ 
divided into several classes according to the organs of pronunciation. 
The order of the letters is so perfect that it seems impossible for any 
nation to create such a scientific alphabet at the first hand. It 
therefore seems probable that the Indian people got a rough alphabet 
from some foreign race, and subsequently they brought it to the 
highest perfection. 

4. VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT 

There is a great variety of theories regarding the source from 
which the alphabet was imported into India. In 1837, James 
Prinsep advocated the Greek origin (J the Indian alphabet. In 
1838, Dr. O. Miller following Prinsep suggested that the Greeks 
brought their alphabet into India in the time of Alexander the Great. 

The Lo-lo tribes, that lived on the western borders of China, are 
supposed by some scholars to have brought to India the ^stem< of 
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Chinese picture-writing from which, according to them, the alphabet 
of India was derived. 

Dr. Burnell traces the Indian alphabet t(| the Persian source. 
The Persian alphabet that reached India through Afghanistan 
constituted, according to Burnell, the Indo-BaArian Alphabet of the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansera inscriptions of Aloka. ‘The Indo-Pali 
or Indian Alphabet of the other inscriptions orAsoka is said to have 
been derived from the Indian Alphabet that came by sea through 
the Persian Gulf. For the introduction of the Persian Alphabet into 
India a probable date and occasion have also been assigned. In 
the year 500 B. C. the Persians under Darius conquered the greats 
portion of the Punjab, and Herodotus asserts that India (the 
Indus Valley ?) was formed into the aoth Satrapy of the Persian 
Empire. In the Persepolis inscription we find that India constituted 
the 3 1 St and 13th of the Persian provinces. The naturalization of 
the Persian Alphabet in India must therefore be connected with the 
conquests of India by the Persian in the 6th century B. C. 

Prof. Weber and Taylor consider that the Indian alphabet came 
from Yemen or Arabia Felix. The Indo-Bactrian Alphabet of 
Asoka is said to have come by land through the Khyber Pass while 
the other viz. the Indo-Pali Alphabet must have come by sea. The 
trade between Egypt and Yemen began as early as 2300 B. C. and 
that between Yemen and India was established not later than 
1000 B. C. It is therefore probable that the Indian alphabet arose 
out of the Sabean Alphabet (of Arabia Felix) that was introduced 
into India about the 6th century B. C. 

Benfey conjectures that it came direct from the Phoenicians. The 
trade of the Phoenicians with India commenced in the time of 
Solomon (1000 B. C.) and ceased as early as 800 B. C. The 
alphabet was according to Benfey probably communicated to India 
at this period. 

Sir Williaip Jones, Prof. Kopp (1821), Prof. Lepsins (1835), 
Dr. Stephenson (1849), Dr. Giesler (1854), Dr. Kern, Dr. Buhler, 
Mons. Senart and other antiquarians of eminence have advocated 
the Phoenician origin of the Indian alphabet. 

Dr Paul Goldschmidt (1877), accepting the fact that India 
derived its alphabet from the Phoenician, starts the idea that this 
alphabet might have found its way to the peninsula through the 
island of Ceylon. Prof Rhjs Davids drew attention to this opinion at 
the Leyden Congress of orientalists and said: “that the Ceylon 
forms of South Asoka alphabet were so different in several cases 
from those used in the Indian inscriptions that an indepe n d ent 
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origin was inferred for the Ceylon alphabet, if not the greater 
honour of being the channel of transmission to India of that 
alphabet.” ^ 

Prof Rhys Davids in his latest work called * Buddhist India ’ has 
examined several cotfilicting theories and concluded that the Indian 
letters were derived n|ither from the alphabet of the Northern, nor 
from that of the Southern, Semites, but from that source from which 
these, in their turn, had been derived—from the pre-Semitic form of 
writing used in the Euphrates Valley. The Dravidian (Indian) 
merchants, who according to Rhys Davids went to Babylon for trade 
in the 7th century B.C., brought with them the alphabet which had 
been invented by the Arcadians and which was gradually carried by 
the Semites to Phoenicia, Nineveh, Arabia, etc. 

As to the age of the Indian alphabet scholars have differed very 
greatly. The lowest limit of the age assigned by them to the 
alphabet of India is 400 B.C., the highest being 900 B.C. 

5.— THE writer’s own THEORY AS TO THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE ALPHABET INTO INDIA 

From what has been stated above it is evident that the origin of 
the Indian alphabet is one of the very few questions on which 
scholars have at different times expressed opinions that are utterly 
irreconcilable with one another. None of the theories promulgated 
by them satisfactorily accounts for all the conditions under which 
the Indian alphabet seems to have arisen. So I venture to lay 
down here a theory of my own which, if properly worked out, will, 
I hope, solve all the difficulties connected with this vexed question. 
In my opinion it was not the Greeks, Chinese, Ceylonese, Persians 
or Phoenicians that brought the art of writing into India, nor was 
it the Dravidian merchants of India who had to go to Babylon or 
Arabia to learn the art, but it was a particular branch of the Aryan 
people of Central Asia who while coming to settle in this country 
brought with them this precious art more than three ||iousand years 
ago. In tracing the history of alphabets, scholars seem to have 
altogether forgotten that the high class Hindus who are called 
Aryans are not descended from the aborigines of India but bad 
their primitive home in the western part of Central Asia. The 
Aryan settlement in India did not take place in one day, but it 
took hundreds of years for the Aryans to <come into this country, 
batches by batches. During the period •between aooo B. C. and 
700 A. D., innumerable races belonging to the Aryan stock (in 
which are included the Scythians, Mongolians and Tartars) had 
entered India accompanied with various arts and sciences which 
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have added to the intellectual wealth of this country. It was a 
particular section of these Aryan races that brought the alphabet 
into India more than a thousand years before tne ChriStism era. 

6 . DISPERSAL OP THE ARYAN R.^CB 

On the evidence of language it has been asoVrtained that nearly 
three thousand years before the birth of Caiist, the ancestqrs of 
the Indians, Persians and Europeans, jointly called Aryans, lived 
together in the western part of Central Asia, more particularly in 
the region of the Caucasus mountain between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea and on the banks of the Volga. In the course of 
time (about 20&0 B. C.), the Aryans became divided into two main 
branches—Eastern and Western. From the Great Eastern Branch 
descended the forefathers of the Indians and Persians who for some 
time lived together in the north-eastern part of Iran (Persia), that 
is, in Bactriana (Balkh), on the western slopes of the Belur-tag and 
Mus-tag and near the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes. Sub¬ 
sequently they became separated from each other, and the south¬ 
eastern section of them entered India through the Khyber Pass, 
while the south-western section settled in Persia (called Iran in old 
books). The Great Western Branch of the Aryans migrated to 
Europe and became the progenitors of the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races. It is not definitely known by what 
road the Aryans entered Europe. The old belief was that they 
moved westward by the south of the Caspian Sea through the 
Sagartian Desert, Media, Armenia and Asia Minor. The modern 
theory is that they entered Europe by the south of the Caspian Sea 
through the steppes of Tartary and the Ural Range. 

7.— THE INDIAN BRANCH OF THE ARYAN STOCK 

From what has been stated above it is evident that the immi¬ 
gration of the Aryans into India took place for the first time about 
aooo B.C. Since, that time innumerable tribes of the Aryan stock 
have come into this country and have introduced various forms of 
civilization here. 

The tribes of Kurus and Pandus who fought against each other 
for possession of lands come prominently before us in the great war 
of Kurukshetra which, on astronomical and other grounds, is ascer¬ 
tained to have taken place in 1426 B.C. The forefathers of Sakya- 
sinha (better known as the Buidha) are also said to have come into 
India from the Mongolian side of Central Asia about the 8th century 
B.C. There are ample evidences to prove that the ancestors of 
Emperor Asoka came from the neighbourhood of Merv (called 
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by the Margiane Greeks) in the sth century B.C The licehavi race 
that reigned in India (especially in Vaisal in the 5th century B.C.), 
in Tibet akout 30S B.C.), in Nepal in the early centuries of 
Christy came from f\ria (near Modem Herat). The Licchavis are 
designated in Brahimnic works (such as in the ManusamMtas) as 
Nicchibis. They ci(me into India from Nisibis which, according 
to Ptolemy, was one of the most notable towns of the province 
of Aria (corresponding to Herat and its adjoining places). Ptolemy 
himself says that the northern parts of Aria were possessed by 
a people called Nisaioi or Nisibi. The same race has been called 
by Arrian as Nysaioi. In the same way I may go on to show 
that the Tartar king Kanishka, the Hun leader Toraman and 
others—all came into India from Central Asia. They got ad¬ 
mittance into the Hindoo Society and became absorbed in one 
or other of the four great castes of the Indian people. The 
aborigines of the trans-Gangetic plains too became gradually 
Aryanised, while the Dravidian aborigines of Southern India 
remained for a long time outside the pale of the Brahmanic Society. 

The language of the Indian people is called Sanskrit. It was 
not an aboriginal language but was brought here by the Aryan 
immigrants from their primitive home. The Vedas which are the 
most ancient literature of India are also the oldest expression of 
thought in all Aryan languages. The Samhita or hymn portion of 
the Vedas was composed according to H.H. Wilson about 1300B.C. 
but according to Max-Muller about 1500 B. C. The Brahman or 
prose portion of the Vedas is said to have been composed about 
800 B.C. 

THE PERSIAN BRANCH 

The Persian branch of the Aryan race, called in old books as 
Iranians, settled first in fiactriana (Balkh) and subsequently moved 
westward. In Bactriana, it is said, was ‘Airyanem Vaejo’ (Aryan 
seed), mentioned in the Vendidad of the 2 iend-Ave«ta. The Persian 
Aiyans coming in contact with Semitic civilization gradually lost 
their independent existence. Numbers of them at different times 
came to India and became absorbed in the Hindu Society. 

The language of the Persian Aryans is called Zend. It is also 
called Old Bactrian, because it is opposed to have flourished in 
Bactria, the north-easternmost region ^ the great Iranian country. 
The Zend-Avesta is ah old sacred book of the Persian Aryans. It 
has been preserved to us by the Parsis of Western India who fled 
thither from Persia after its reduction under Mahomedan vassalage 
in the 9th Century A.D. The Avesta shows two diabets, the older 
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of which goes back to the period extending over a thousand years 
before Christ. The bulk of the book is however considerably later. 

THE EUROPEAN BRANCH * * 

Europe was gradually occupied by successivd^ waves of population 
from Central Asia. The Celts, who now occitey thd westernmost 
parts of Europe, were among the tribes who firsr left Asia, and the 
Sclavonians who inhabit the easternmost part went there in com¬ 
paratively recent times. I have already said that the Western or 
European Aryans are subdivided into Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races. 

The Hellenes settled in Greece. They were a mild and humane 
race and first appeared under the leaderships of Deucalion in 1433 
B. C. The Pelasgi people that acquired the first supremacy in 
Greece about 1900 B.C., were also of Asiatic origin but did not 
probably belong to the Aryan stock. They were in the 15th century 
B.C. expelled by the Hellenes who extended their dominion over 
a large part of Greece. Greek was the language of the Hellenic 
people. It flourished principally in Greece and the western coast 
of Asia Minor. The earliest literary monument of the Hellenic 
people is the Iliad, the grand epic poem of Homer, whose age is 
variously fixed from the 12th to the 9th century B.C. 

The Italic branch of the European Aryans did not attain promi¬ 
nence before the 12th century B.C. The Celtic branch settled 
in Europe before 1183 B.C., when the Phoenician merchants used 
to bring tin from Britain. The Teutonic and Sclavonic races must 
have gone to Europe after the Celtic branch had settled there. 


8 . THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYAN ALPHABET 

In my opinion the Aryans, when they separated themselves from 
each other about 2000 B.C., possessed a crude kind of writing 
from which grew up the alphabets of India, ancient Persia and 
Europe. In all probability the primitive Aryans must have borrowed 
their alphabetic system from the Semitic people. The Aryans 
and Semites were neighbours of each other—the former having 
lived round the Caucasus mountain and the latter below Mount 
Ararat between the Tigris and Euphrates. My view about the 
dispersion of the Aryan people and their borrowing of the alphabet 
from the Semites falls in with the Hebrew Scripture according 
to which Noah was the prSgenitor of both the Aryans and Semites. 
Noah had three sons named Shem, Ham and Japhet respectively. 
Soon after the Deluge, which took place in 2293 B.C., the sons of 
Noah journeyed from the east and found a plun in the land of 
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Shinar. They dwelt there and began to build a tower whose top, 
they desired, should reach heaven. Their haughtiness displeased 
God who came down^on the spot and confounded their langus^e 
They could not understand one another’s word and consequently 
left off building the tower. Hence the tower was called tliat of Babel 
(confusion), and herfteforth the descendants of Noah were scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. The sons of Shem who 
were much devoted to a pastoral life spread over Messopotamia, 
Assyria and other countries and gave rise to the Semitic nations 
who spoke Hebrew, Arabic, etc. The descendants of Ham were 
sea-faring men who founded the republics of Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 
etc., and gave rise to the Egyptian nation. The sons of Japhet 
occupied the isles of the Gentiles, and gave rise to the Japhetic, 
Indo-European or Aryan nations. 

9. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARYAN ALPHABET 

There were in my opinion three important stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the Aryan alphabet. The first stage refers to the period 
when the forefathers of the Indians, Persians and Europeans lived 
together about 2000 B.C. The second stage refers to the time when 
the forefathers of the Indians and Persians lived in Bactriana. The 
third stage brings us down to the time when the Aryan immigrants 
came in contact with the Indian aborigines. 

First Stage .—Two very important points of improvement notice¬ 
able in the first period consisted in (r) the direction of writing, and 
(2) the introduction of vowels. The Semitic people wrote from 
right to left while the Aryans began to write from the left to the 
right. The necessity which led the Aryans to adopt this innovation 
is unknown to us. But on various grounds I conclude that if one 
is to write (as is always the case) with one’s right hand then the 
Semitic mode of writing from right to left is quite natural and easy. 
In Mathematics the Aryans and Semites equally admit that each 
figure on the left hand side carries ten times the value of a corres¬ 
ponding figure on the right hand side or, in other words, the value 
of the figures begins at the right hand side and goes on increasing 
at the left hand side. In ordinary writing too it is perfectly natural 
that one should begin at the right hand side and close at the left 
band side. However, the primitive Awans, under circumstances 
best known to themselves, adopted the ^nfethod of writing from left 
to. right, though their neighbours, the Semites, wrote from right 
to left. 

As to the second point it should be stated here that the Semitic 
Wphabet did not possess vowel notations. All the letters in that 
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alphabet were originally consonants. In early Semitic writings the 
vowel-signs were not clear to the eye but were trusted to the 
memory and the ear. The Aryan people ejhose language was 
comparatively soft had to invent five vowel-signs in order to adopt 
the Semitic alphabet to their own requirements, 'fhe first’ letter 
" a ”, which was a consonant in the Semitic flphabet, was turned 
into a vowel in the Aryan alphabet. Four other vowels, w'a., “c” “i” 
“o” and “u” were invented by the Aryans and added to the alphabet. 
Thus the twenty-two letters of the Semitic alphabet were turned 
into twenty-six in the Aryan system. The Semitic letters (represent¬ 
ed by the Hebrew alphabet) were the following :— 
a, b, g, d, h, w, z, ch, t, y, k, 1, m, n, s, n, p, c, q, r, s, and t. 

The earliest alphabet of the Aryans is no longer in existence 
in its entirety, but a rough idea of it may be formed from the Greek 
alphabet which consists of the following letters:—a, b, g, d, S, z, 
e, th, i, k, 1, m, n, x, 6, p, r, s, t, ii, ph, ch, ps, 6, [v]. 

Second Stage. —During the second period when the ancestors of 
the Indians and Persians lived together in Balkh a considerable addi¬ 
tion was made to the Aryan alphabet by (r) the invention or adop¬ 
tion of several new vowels and consonants, and also by (2) a rough 
phonologic classification of the letters. In the vast region round 
Balkh (Backtriana), the Aryan ear detected many new sounds for 
each of which a new symbol was invented. Moreover, the forefathers 
of the Indians and Persians used to sacrifice animals to the deities. 
This led them to dissect the animal body and to apply different 
names to different parts of it. In a similar way they dissected the 
phonologic body of the alphabet and gave names to different parts 
of it. The i mprovement which the Aryan alphabet assumed during 
this stage may be understood at a glance over the Zend alphabet 
which represents the ancient alphabet of Bactriana (Balkh). The 
Zend letters were the following:— 

Vowels—a, a* h, 6, i, i, u, u, o, 6, ei, iy, uv. 

Consonants—Gutturals—k, kh, g, gh, n; Palatals—j, c, z, z; 
Dentals—t, th, d, dh, n j Labials—p, ph, b, m; Liquids—y, r, 1 , y, 
w, h, hw j Sibilants—s, sh, s. 

The Tibetan alphabet is also a representative of this stage. 
Scholars maintain that the art of writing was introduced into Tibet 
by the Indian Pandits in the 7th century A.D. during the reign 
of Srong-tsan-gam-po. Button an investigation into the history of 
Tibet, as recorded in ancient Tibetan works, I find that this opinion 
of scholars, though reflecting much credit to India, is altogether 
erroneous. The famous grammatical treatise called the Zamatt^, that 
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is said to have fallen from heaven on the throne of Lha-tho-tho-ri in 
253 A.D., presupposes the art of writing at the time in that country. 
The first Tibetan kin^, whose name was Nya-khri-tsan-po and whose 
age is fixed by scholars to be the 3rd century B. C., belonged, 
according to fhe ancient works of Tibet, to the great Licchavi race. 
1 have already showiithat the Licchavi race that reigned in India, 
Nepal and Tibet came originally fi-om Nisibis near modem Herat, 
and was allied in blood to the Persians. So there is no doubt that 
the ancient Bactrian alphabet entered Tibet in the 3rd or 4th 
century B. C. through the Licchavi conquerors. There are numer¬ 
ous systems of writing prevalent in Tibet some of which might have 
entered there from India and Mongolia. But there is no doubt that 
the first alphabet of Tibet came from Bactria (Eastern Persia). In 
Tibetan the letter “a” is a consonant like the Hebrew ‘Aleph’ and 
the Arabian ‘Elif.’ The Tibetan alphabet consists of thirty letters 
which are all consonants and which are given below 

k, kh, g, n, c, ch, j, n, t, th, d, n, h, ph, b, m, ts, tsh, ds, w, sh, 
z, h, y, r, 1 , S-, s, h, a. 

There are five vowel sounds: a, i, u, e, o, pronounced according 
to the general pronunciation in Latin, on the continent of Europe, 
without any distinction into short and long, but observing a 
middle sound. The vowels in Tibetan are not included in the 
alphabet but are expressed by marks put above or below the 
consonants. 

Third Stage .—During the third period, when the Aryans settled in 
India and came in contact with the aborigines of the Trans-Gangetic 
plains and the Deccan, the Aryan alphabet was enlarged by the addi¬ 
tion of the cerebral (lingual) letters. The cerebrals are supposed to 
have not originally been Aryan sounds. They constitute a prominent 
feature of the Dravidian languages whilst among the Aryans they 
are peculiar to India. Hence it is assumed that the cerebrals were 
imported into the Sanskrit alphabet from the speechoof the aborigines 
of India. It is, however, far from my intention to assert that 
cerebrals of some kind did not belong to the original stock of the 
Aryan phonetic system. In fact some of the original Aryan sounds 
were semi-cerebrals which in India under the influence of the 
Dravidian sounds varied in two directions so as to become the true 
cerebrals and the true dentals respectiv^y. The cerebral “s*" as 
distinct from palatal “s'” and dental “s’^was also developed in India 
under the influence of the Dravidian sounds. The cerebral “r‘” and 
r and dental “ 1 ” and “ I ” were also added to the list of vowels 
though in reality they were semi-consonants. In this last stage 
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the Aryan alphabet attained its highest perfection in India. A table 
showing the Indian alphabet in its final form is to be found 
below:— ^ ^ 

A TABLE OF SANSKRIT SOUNDS 
THE INDIAN ALPHABET * 



Checks (or Mutes) 


Liquids 



Sonants or vocals Sonants 
or vocals 


.S'? S ji 

• So IS C 4 

•o (A up 

« S 'S-.S 

Si 


gh I n 


bh m 



o, au 6(ittur»-IabialB 
Den to-labials 
m, h Ayo^a-vitha 


10. RICHNESS OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

It should be^ Stated here that some of the primitive Aryan letters 
were rejected in India as being redundant. Thus the celebrated 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini, who, according to western scholars, 
flourished in the 4th century B.C., says in his work on Phonetics 
(called in Sanskrit Siksha) that his predecessors included in the 
Sanskrit alphabet a letter called “ hw.” Though Panini and his 
successors reject this letter as being composed of “ h ” and “ w ”, we 
find a trace of it as a simpldlletter in the Zend and Gothic alphabets. 
In the Zend alphabet of Bactriana mentioned before we have found 
that “ hw ” is recognised as a simple letter. So also in the Gothic 
alphabet “hw” appears as a simple letter, as is evident from the 
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list of Gothic letters given belowa, b, g, d, e, f, j, h, i, ei, k, 1 , 
m, n, o, p, hw, r, s, t, th, u, cw, w, kh (x), z, ai, an, gg. 

The letter “ x ” wm rejected from the Sanskrit alphabet in the 
same way as*“ hw.’^ In the Pratisakhya of the Rigveda, Yajurveda 
and ^harvaveda we Ind that in the Vedic age there was a great 
dispute about*the ijpal sound of "x” which in Sanskrit is better 
represented by “ ks.” In the Primary Schools in India boys learn 
ks ” as a simple letter. In the Tantra literature of the Hindus 
ks ” is not only regarded as a simple letter but is worshipped as 
indicative pf " impermanence.” In the Lalitavistara which was 
translated into Chinese in the ist century A.D., we find that “ ks ” 
was included as a simple letter in the Indian alphabet and was 
learnt by Buddha as such. In the Pratisakhya of the Vedas “ x ” is 
prescribed to be treated sometimes as simple “ s ” and at other 
times as simple “ k.” But since the time of the composition of the 
Pratisakhyas] Sanskrit grammarians have regarded “ x ” (which was 
once the 34th letter of the Indian alphabet) as a compound letter 
composed of “ k ” and “ s.” In this way, the letter “ x ” which in 
the primitive Aryan language had not really represented a compound 
sound was in India in comparatively recent times dissolved into “ k ” 
and cerebral “ s ” and as such was altogether rejected from the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The fate of “ x ” in other Aryan languages is 
also curious. Though in Greek, Gothic and Anglo-Saxon it retains 
its primary sound, it is turned into a pure “ kh ” in the Russian and 
old Sclavonic languages. The Hungarians pronounce this letter as 
“ cs ”. Several other instances like these may be mentioned to show 
how the Sanskrit alphabet gradually attained its final form. 

It is not to be supposed that the Sanskrit alphabet represents all 
sorts of sound; for instance it does not contain a sound correspond¬ 
ing to “f ’ or “q”. Moreover it is altogether impossible for us to 
transliterate in Sanskrit letters such German words as “ lachen.” 
We write it either as “ laken" or “ laphen ” or “ lahen,” but cannot 
express the exact sound, for there is no letter in Sanskrit correspond¬ 
ing to German “ ch.” Even the English word “ laugh ” which is 
directly derived from German “lachen” does not represent the 
original sound. 

Nevertheless Sanskrit is a very rich alphabet which ranks next 
only to the Hindusthani, which is the riches|of all the alphabets in 
the world. Hindusthani, which admits Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish words, contains 48 consonants whereas Sanskrit has only 37. 
The poorest of all alphabets are the Finnish, Folynessian and 
Australian which contain 11, ip and 8 consonants respectively. 
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II. ORIOIK OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

(1500 B.C.) 

From what has been stated in the foregoing^ages /t is evident 
that the Indian alphabet, though foreign in cirigin, did not come 
direct from the country of the Semites. The Semitic alphabet, hiodi- 
fied in the hands of the Aryans through thJee successive stages, 
produced the alphabet of India. In fact it was the Aryan immi¬ 
grants who brought the art of writing into this country. It is how¬ 
ever not definitely known at what period it was brought here. The 
date of introduction of the art might perhaps have been about 
1500 B.C., whgn a few of the hymns of the Rigveda were composed 
and recited by the Rishis. I have already stated that the Aryans 
lived round the Caucasus mountain as early as about 3000 B.C. 
From that remote age to 1500 B.C. many tribes of the Aryans 
entered India, and it was perhaps these tribes who came into this 
country about 1500 B.C. that introduced the alphabetic art here. 

One may assert that the system of writing was not known to the 
people of India in the Vedic age. The Vedas, more generally 
called Sruft or ‘Hearing’, came down for a long time by oral tradi¬ 
tions. The Indian sages considered it a profane act to commit 
the Vedas to writing. In the Mahabharata it is distinctly laid down ; 
“ Whoever commits the Vedas to writing will go to hell.” Relying 
upon this line of argument some may be tempted to infer that the art 
of writing was unknown in the days of the composition of the Vedas. 
But on the contrary I must say that such stupendous works as the 
Samhita, Brahman and Upanishad of the Vedas could not have 
been composed by the Rishis unless they possessed some knowledge 
of the art of writing. Perhaps the Rishis in order to withhold the 
Vedas from the common people did not allow them to be committed 
to writing. It is well known that the Vedic studies were confined 
among the Brahmans, aud Manu distinctly says: “ Let one die with 
learning, neveitheless let him not impart it to an unworthy person.” 
On these and other considerations I conclude that the art of writing 
existed in India in the Vedic age, but it was known only to the 
Brahmans and not to common people. 

Some scholars have even asserted that the art of writing was 
introduced into India about 600 B.C. and that the Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions (252 B.C.) are the earliest specimens of Indian writing. They 
say : ‘ The absolute uniformity of the Asoka characters, in the most 
distant provinces of India, is difficult to explain except on the 
• hypothesis of a then comparatively recent importation of a foreign 
alphabet. If it had been known in India in very ancient days then 
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in the time of Asoka a number of variant types would almost 
infallibly have arisen in a region nearly as large as Europe.’ Against 
the view mentioned /^ere it may be asserted that in the days of 
Asoka there perhaps existed in India types of character other than 
those which a]:e represented by the Asoka inscriptions. The Asoka 
inscriptions in the different parts of India were issued by the Ruling 
Power and prabably in court character of the Empire just as the 
Nagari is used in the present day in public offices all over India in 
supersession of the numerous local varieties of script which are used 
by the people. So I stick to my opinion that the art of writing was 
known in India long before Asoka’s time and perhaps as early as 
1500 B.C. 

12. ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

As to the antiquity of the Indian alphabet various evidences may 
be adduced. In ancient days there were two principal schools of 
philologists in India. One school held that roots were the simplest 
forms of words, while the other maintained that the ultimate forms 
which a word could assume were letters. Panini (320 B.C.), the 
most celebrated of Sanskrit grammarians, belonged in a manner to 
the latter school. The fourteen well-known sutras, which were miracul¬ 
ously given to Panini by Siva and which constituted the foundation 
of his grammatical system, are nothing but the letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet arranged in a peculiar way. Upavarsha, who was prime- 
minister to a King of the Nanda dynasty and was teacher of Panini, 
also maintained that words were analysable into letters. Kaccayana 
(Katyayana), the author of the first Pali grammar, in the opening 
lines of his work says that meanings are derived through letters. 
Panini (3-2-21) derives the words lipikara (a writer) showing thereby 
that the art of writing was well-known in his days. He also men¬ 
tions ymanani (the writing of the Yavanas) from which we can infer 
that there was at least one other system of writing in India which 
was different from the writing of the Yavanas. Thq Pratisakhyas or 
Vedic grammars, which are very old (not later than 600 B.C.), 
describe the letters and discuss their pronunciation. The Nirukta 
of Yaksa which deals with the etymology of words also treat of 
letters. The Mora Jataka of the Pali Scriptures supposed to have 
been rehearsed about 513 B.C. allude to the system of writing 
inscriptions on gold plates. The Tai^iriya Upanishad (7-1), 
Chandogya-Upanishad, the Aitareya BA.hmana of the Rigveda, the 
Gopatha Brahmana of the Samaveda (1-24), Tandyamahabrahmana, 
Sankhyayana Sutra, Katyayana Sutra, etc., which existed, according 
to western scholars, in 800 B.C., mention and describe the letters, 
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their pronunciation, order, etc. The Lalitavistara more than two 
thousand years ago mention 64 kinds of writing prevailing in India 
in the days of Buddha. These 64 kinds did nc^ arise in a single day, 
but required hundreds of years to attain their imal development. 

In the Sutta-pitaka of the Buddhists, which, according to the 
Mahavamsa, was composed in 543 B.C. but according to western 
scholars about 450 B.C., akkarika or ‘Lettering’ is mentioned as a 
game. In the Vinaya-pitaka (IV—7) kkha or ‘ Writing ’ is described 
as a distinguished sort of art. In the Anguttara-nikaya a Brahman 
is advised to be conversant with various sorts of letters {akkhara). 

Strabo quotes Nearchus to prove that the Indians wrote letters 
on cotton th^t had been well beaten together and that they had 
milestones with inscriptions upon them indicating resting places 
and distances. Quintus Curtius mentions that they wrote on the soft 
rind of trees, a custom which is confirmed by an allusion in the play 
of Sakuntala. We have also got an evidence from a Hebrew writer. 
Xerxes, king of Persia, (the same who was defeated at Salamis 
480 B.C.) who was well acquainted with the Greek characters used 
by his Ionian subjects and the Persian Cuneiforms used by himself, 
ordered his scribes to write to the authorities of India and other 
countries the languages and scripts (characters) of those countries. 
Thus the Indian system of writing was specially alluded to by Xerxes 
in the sth century B.C. These and other evidences show that 
alphabetic writing was known in India in very ancient times. 

13. CAUSES OF THE VARIETY OF SCRIPTS IN INDIA 

It is the general opinion of scholars that the first alphabet that 
was introduced into India has undergone innumerable changes to 
give rise to the various modern scripts of our country. Those, who 
maintain that the alphabet of Asoka was the oldest one in India, 
affirm that it was first branched off into Nagari, Pali and Dravidian 
cripts. These three again underwent various modifications to 
produce the Devanagari, Bengali, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, etc. 
Thus scholars Save relied entirely upon the evolution theory to 
account for the multiplicity of scripts prevailing in modern India. 
In fact nobody can deny that a homogeneous mass is in course of 
time diversified into heterogeneous substances, and that by lapse 
of time one becomes many. But in the case of the Indian alphabets 
1 find that the evolution theory has acted as powerfully as the very 
opposite principle of the qame. There is no doubt that the oldest 
alphabet in India has lost its existence in producing some scripts of 
the modern times, but it is also to be borne in mind that various 
foreign alphabets liave in course of time entered India to give rise 
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to several standard alphabets of the present time. Those, who 
altogether ignore these foreign alphabets, are, in ray opinion, very 
far from the truth. M the present day inscriptions are being written 
in India in^Englii^a, Arabic, Urdu, Persian, Burmese, Chinese, 
Japanese an<| other characters. At a lapse of several hundred 
years will any body be justified in tracing all these scripts from a 
certain standard Indian alphabet of the 19th century? Take for in¬ 
stance the Ahom alphabet. It is a Mongolian alphabet which 
entered Assam some four or five hundred years ago. Even at a 
lapse of this short period some are inclined to derive it from the 
Devanagari alphabet of India. If we go back to the 9th century 
A. D., we find the Parsees bringing the Zend alphabet in India. In 
the Sth century A. D., Toramana the famous leader of the Huns 
(of Central Asia) brought a quite different kind of alphabet from 
outside of India. Kanishka, the leader of the Turks, who reigned 
in the Punjab about 33 B. C., brought a foreign alphabet in India. 
The Asoka alphabet itself seems in my opinion to have been brought 
from the land of the Mauryas in the Hindu Kush mountain. If we 
trace the history of the various races that entered India from time to 
time, we shall find that innumerable foreign alphabets have come 
into our land in the course of the last two or three thousand years. 
The Pallavas, Daradas, Khasas, Karanas, Scythians, Licchavis, 
Abhirs, Turks, Huns and other tribes that came into India in 
ancient timeti)rought with them some curious graphic arts. Some 
of these arts have disappeared in political rivalry and others have 
left as their vestiges some inscriptions alone. So, in my opinion, the 
variety of modern Indian scripts is due to the introduction of various 
foreign alphabets as well as to the diversification of the ancient 
alphabets of the country. 

14. THE RAPID PROGRESS OF THE NAGARI ALPHABET 

The Nagri or more properly Devanagari is the most important 
group of Indian alphabets. Some conjecture that this alphabet was 
so called because it was first used by the Nagara Brahmans of 
Gujerat; others hold that it derived its name from the Shahs 
(Kshatrap Kings such as Rudradama) who were also called Nagas 
and who ruled Western India in the early centuries of Christ. A 
third hypothesis is .that it is the same as Naga (Serpent) lipi, men¬ 
tioned in the Lalitavistara. But the ^Iheory which seems in my 
opinion to be the most satisfactory one 4 s that the Devanagari was 
the alphabet used in Devanagara (Divine City) better known as 
Benares. About 1163 A.D., the celebrated poet Sri Harsha in his 
Naisbad Charita describes Benares to be a celestial city which is 
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not situated on earth but in heaven. It has been asserted by corn- 
petent authorities that during the revival of Brahmanism, Benares 
was the capital city of Kanya-kubja, and Jayashandra^ who reignd 
in Kanya-kubja in the lath century A.D., lad probably had his 
capital in Benares. I 

Scholars maintain that the Devanagari alphabet was perhaps 
branched off from the Gupta alphabet, which again was an offshoot 
of the Asoka alphabet. My opinion in this matter is quite different. 
The Asoka alphabet is so simple that it seems impossible for it to 
have given rise to the cumbrous Devanagari type. By the principle 
of laziness, whiph holds good in all philological matters, letters are 
expected gradually to become simpler rather than complicated. On 
an examination of the Asoka, Gupta and Devanagari alphabets, we 
find that the last one is the most complex of all. So I think 
the Devanagari is the modification of a cumbersome alphabet 
which existed in India side by side with the Asoka and Gupta 
characters. 

The Devanagari was a provincial alphabet like Uriya, Telugu, 
Bengali, etc. Inscriptions written in the Devanagari have been 
discovered up to the loth century A. D. We do not come across any 
older inscriptions of the Devanagari type. Yet we can conjecture 
that the Devanagari prevailed in an uncouth shape in the early 
centuries of Christ. The Bower Manuscripts discovered in Central 
Asia and deciphered by Dr. Hcernle exhibit the ru^ Devanagari 
of the 4th century A. D. The rapid progress which the Devanagari 
has made during the last few centuries is wonderful. It was perhaps 
by the favour of the kings of Kanya-kubja that it succeeded in 
gaining supremacy over the other contemporaneous alphabets. The 
Pandits who were educated in Benares spread this alphabet in their 
respective provinces. Thus this alphabet became slowly scattered 
among the learned circles from the i ith century downwards. In 
modern times, the European scholars having adopted the Devanagari 
in printing Sanskrit books, it has been in a manner accepted as the 
standard alphabets in India. The Pandits of our country too are 
now printing Sanskrit works in the Devanagari characters, though a 
few years ago the Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, Tamil and other characters 
were extensively used in copying Sanskrit manuscripts. The 
Universities of Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Punjab, etc., having 
compelled students to answer their questions in Sanskrit in Deva¬ 
nagari, it has obtained the opportunity of spreading itself still more 
widely. If the Calcutta University makes a similar rule, then it will 
become the standard alphabet of the vast Indian Empire. It is 
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curious that the people of Ceylon, Burma, etc., are also slowly trying 
to print Pali books in Devanagari. During the last fifty years the 
Devanagari h|s advanced with an extraordinary speed, and if it con¬ 
tinues to make furth« progress it will succeed in another century or 
so in becoming) the common script of the whole of Asia. 

15. THE BENGALI ALPHABET 

Though it is the general belief of scholars that Bengali is derived 
from the Devanagari alphabet, yet I venture to assert that the former 
is as old as (if not older than) the latter. The Bower manuscripts 
of the 4th century A. D. bear as close a relationship with the 
Devanagari as with Bengali. The Lalitavistaar which was translated 
into Chinese in the and century A.D., mentions Vangalipi or 
Bengali characters which I believe were a little different from the 
modem scripts of Bengal. Buddha himself is said to have learnt the 
Bengali alphabet. 

The account of the Indian letters given in the Tantra literature 
agrees better with the Bengali characters than with the Devanagari. 

I cannot therefore agree with those who derive the Bengali from 
the Devanagari alphabet. In my opinion, both the Devanagari 
and Bengali alphabets were derived from a common source. 

16. THE TIBETAN ALPHABET 

I have ajjigady said that the alphabet was for the first time 
carried into Tibet from Herat by the Licchavi conquerors in the 4th 
century B. C. There is a great variety of characters in Tibet. The 
Lantsha characters, which are mere modifications of the Bengali, 
entered the Land of Snow in the reign of Srong-tsan-gam-po in 629 
A.D. The Dwn-tsan or the literay character of Tibet is very much 
older. The Tibetan alphabet though purely Aryan in origin is to 
a certain extent related to the Semitic alphabet. The alphabet of 
Tibet consisted formerly of consonants alone, the vowels being later 
developments. This fact shows its affinity with the Semitic alphabet 
Moreover the inherent a in each letter of the Tibetan alphabet 
connects it with the Aramean type. The Bam-yan alphabet of Tibet 
was, in my opinion, derived from the country of Bamyan in Eastern 
Turkestan. Hwen-thsang describes Bam-yan to be a famous place of 
commerce and trade which was connected by a well-known land- 
route with Tibet * 

Tracing the history of the Devanagari, Bengali and Tibetan 
alphabets, we find that they are offshoots of a very old alphabet . 
which’prevailed in Northern India or rather in the North-western 
frontier possibly b Bactria or Herat in very ancient days. 
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17. MIGRATION OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 

The Pali alphabet which was a little difierent from the standard 
Brahmanic alphabet came into existence in t^ 5th ^r 6th century 
B. C. when Buddhism flourished in India. This alphabet is said to 
have migrated to Ceylon, Burmah and Java in the tiSae of Asoka in 
the 3rd century B. C. It is well known that Mahindra, son of 
Asoka, was sent to Ceylon to preach the religion of Buddha in that 
island. Similarly, two famous priests—Uttara and Sona—were 
deputed to Suvanna-bhumi (Burmah) for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith in that country. The Pali characters which were intro¬ 
duced into these countries during the time of Asoka and which even 
now prevail are the following 

Consonants—k, kh, g, n‘, c, ch, j, jh, S, t, th, d, dh, n, t, th, d, 
dh, n, p, ph, b, bh, m, y, r, 1, v, s, h, 1., m. 

Vowels—a, a, i, i, v, m, e, o. 

The Pali characters of Burmah were in course of time carried 
into Siam by the Buddhist missionaries. The alphabet of Java was 
derived from that of Ceylon. 

The two well-known Japanese Sanskrit manuscripts (called 
Prajnaparamita Hridaya Sutra and the Ushnishavijaya Dharani) 
exhibit a specimen of Indian writing which was carried into China 
about 500—550 A.D. during the reign of the Sui dynasty and thence 
into Japan by Mikado Suiko in 609 A.D. The char«aters used in 
these manuscripts are generally called Horinzi which was the name 
of the monastery in which they were preserved. The Horinzi 
characters bear a close affinity with the Sarada characters that 
prevailed in Kashmere in the 4th century A.D. 

18. THE SYMBOL AND IDEA OF LETTERS 

In determining the mutual affinity of alphabets we must consider 
two things, w*., (1) the idea conveyed by each letter, that is, the 
name of the letter \ and (2) the symbol or form represented by it. 
On an examination of the names of letters we find that the alphabets 
of India, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Corea, Java, a part of Central 
Asia and also of Iran (Ancient Persia) are closely connected with 
one another. But the forms of the letters of these alphabets are 
very much different from one another. So I suppose the forms of 
letters were created by the genius of each nation or race separately 
while their names were derived from a common source. The 
aboriginal races of India did in all probability invent the forms of 
the letters of the Dravidian alphabets, while they borrowed their 
names from the letters of the alphabet introduced by the Aryan 
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conquerors. Likewise numerous symbols were invented by foreign¬ 
ers and introduced into India. 

* 19^ THE EUROPEAN ALPHABET 

The Aryani alphabet must have been introduced into Greece 
about 1433 when the Hellenic race acquired supremacy there. 
But there is a tradition that the art of writing was carried into Greece 
by the Phoenicians. These contradictory views may be reconciled 
on the supposition that the alphabet was carried into Europe in 
both the ways. The Phanicians carried the art of writing into the 
island of Thera (Santorin) while the Aryans entered 4 jrect into the 
Peloponnesus. So we are not surprised to meet with inscriptions 
in Thera (dated about 900 B.C.), some of which are written from 
right to left in the Phoenician fashion. The other inscriptions in 
Thera and all the inscriptions in Greece are written from left to 
right in the Aryan fashion. 

It has already been stated that the various countries of Europe 
were gradually occupied by successive waves of population from 
Central Asia, The Aryans who conquered Greece and Rome must 
have gone there in two successive batches from Central Asia through 
Asia Minor, while the Celts, Teutons and Sclavonians must have 
entered Britain, Germany, Russia etc. by the north of the Caspian 
Sea across the Ural Range. So the European alphabets though 
originally derived from the same source, viz. the Aryan alphabet 
of Central Asia (the origin of which was in the alphabet of the 
Semites), was in the course of time a little diversified. Thus the 
Greek alphabet is to a certain extent different from the Gothic 
alphabet, the letters of both of which have already been enumerated. 
The Sclavonic alphabets are very much different from the Teutonic 
alphabets, as will appear from the following:— 

Old Sclavonic alphabet—^a, b, v, g, d, e, z, s, z, i, i, y, k, 1 , m, n, 
0, p, r, s, t, t', u, u, ph, kh, 6, ot, ts, c, s, st (sc) y', yr 6, yu, ye, 9, a, 
ye, ya, x, ps, th, y. 

As the different groups of alphabets prevailing now in Europe 
were developed independently of each other, each has shown diver¬ 
gence from the other though all of them have retained afiinity with 

the Aryan proto-type. If the alphabets of |the various countries of 

‘ % 

Europe are combined together to form a new alphabet the latter 
will supersede all other alphabets of the world in richness of sounds 
and symbols. The several families of European Aryans have not 
however exerted any appreciable influence on each other to remodel 
thmr alnhflhetic systems. 
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30. CONCLirSION 

My humble researches as to the origin and development of 
the Indian alphabet have been set forth i*ere. Scholars will, 1 
believe, hnd in them the best explanation 4 f the divergence and 
similarity between the alphabets ol the East and West. None can 
deny the unmistakable similarity between the alphabets of India and 
Europe. The Indian and European alike write from left to. right 
and both of them alike regard the vowels as integral parts of the 
alphabet. The scientific order in which letters are arranged in the 
Indian alphabet has indeed made it appear a little different from the 
European alp]iabet But if the letters of the European alphabet are 
also arranged on the phonologic principle, the divergence between 
the two alphabets will to a a great extent vanish. The great 
resemblances between the Indian and European alphabets induce 
me to conclude that they were derived from a common source which 
1 have for the first time designated as the primitive Indo-European 
or Aryan alphabet. 

The names and symbols of the Greek letters show that the 
primitive Indo-European alphabet in its turn was derived from the 
Semitic system. Alpha, Beta, etc. of the Greek alphabet correspond 
to Aleph, Beth, etc, of the Semitic alphabet, not only in name or 
idea but also in form or symbols, as will be evident from the speci¬ 
mens of ancient writing annexed herewith. On the other hand the 
Indo-European alphabet is distinguished from the Semitic alphabet 
in certain very remarkable points. The Semites write from right to 
left while the Indo-Europeans from left to right. The Semitics had 
no vowels while the Indo-Europeans had abundance of them. 
These considerations have led me to assert that the alphabet did 
not come to India or Europe direct from the Semitics, but through 
the medium of the Caucasian Aryans who remodelled it in certain 
important points. 

Had the priinitive Aryans not been conversant with some kind 
of writing we would not have found at the present day any con¬ 
siderable affinity between the Indian and European words. Jacob 
Grimm’s discovery of Lautverschiebung or the Law of Phonetic 
Change has shown to the world that not merely in sounds but 
also in letters the vocabulary of any single branch of the Indo- 
European language, inspite of the effacing influence of time and the 
disturbing elements of foreign admixture, stands in a close relation 
to the vocabularies of all the other branches of the same. This 
extensive correspondence of letters in the Indo-European vocabulary 
would have been an impossibility if the primitive Aryans were 
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altogether ignorant of the alphabet. It is in fact the art of writing 
which has for the last four thousand years somehow preserved the 
original forms of the ^primitive Aryan words. 

^ t Satis Cbaadra VidjrwbKtisaBa 

g 


THE LAST DAYS OF BAJEE RAO PESHWA 

In the field of Panipat where the destiny of India had for 
several times been fatally decided, the colossal fabric of Hindu 
supremacy reared by the mighty genius of the gr^at Sivajee was 
shaken to the very formation in 1761 by the ruthless and formidable 
Abdali monarch, under circumstances of the most shameless Indian 
treachery and horrid Moslem barbarities. The battle of Panipat 
fought between the Mahrattas and the Moslems shivered to pieces 
the powerful and extensive Marhatta dominions which had once 
extended throughout the classic land of Ind and the power to 
which the Imperial House of Delhi and the powerful East India 
Company had once paid the Chouth (Taxes). But for this tremend¬ 
ous catastrophe the history of Hindoosthan would have been written 
otherwise. This terrible and decisive battle annihilated the rising 
supremacy of the Hindoos in one vast destructive sweep and smooth¬ 
ly paved the way for the establishment of the British Empire in 
India. 

Bajee Rao was the last scion of that proud house of rulers who 
under the style of the Peshwas or ministers to the unworthy descend¬ 
ants of the noble and glorious founder of the Mahratta Empire 
wielded with a firm hand the sceptre of India. 

Now shorn of power and influence, he reigned nominally as the 
head of the great Mahratta race and was virtually a creature and play¬ 
thing in the hands of the strong and the ambitious. Misguided and 
betrayed by his allies, the unfortunate monarch lo^st his sovereignty 
and every thing he had in the war with the English which ended 
in the year 1818 A.D. The fallen Peshwa, finding no better 
alternative, flung himself upon the well-known mercy of the English 
General, Sir. J. Malcolm. Relying on his friendship, the Peshwa 
besought his intercession for the restoration of his sovereignty, 
with considerable reductions as penalty fol his crime. “He declared 
that he had never intended to engage ih warfare with the British 
Government, and that he had been the victim of the intemperance 
and rashness of those about him, most of whom had deserted him 
in his extremity, and his only reliance was in Sir John’s friendship 
• 
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and the generosi^ of the Governor-General” "* Over and above this 
Bajee Rao added in his personal interview with Sir J. Malcolm on 
the I St of June : ** He alone remained of his three oldest and best 
friends j Colonel Clow was dead, and General W(Alesley *in a distant 
land. In this hour of difficulty and distress, flatterers ided, and old 
adherents even were quitting him; a real friend was, therefore, 
his only stay. He believed he possessed that treasure in General 
Malcolm, and that he had sought a meeting with him on the present 
occasion with an anxiety proportioned to the importance that he had 
in mind.” t Malcolm with the candour and sincerity of a friend 
said “ that it would be completely inconsistent with the character 
of a true friend, if he was to flatter Bajee Rao’s hopes with 
prospects which could never be realized.” He distinctly stated 
that it was the irrevocable decision of the British Government 
that Bajee Rao should abandon all claims to his sovereignty, and 
added “ that this was a crisis in his life when Bajee Rao must show 
to what degree he possessed the courage and virtues of a man, 
by resigning himself to the situation, to which he had reduced 
himself.” Giving this friendly advice, Malcolm remarked that no 
further delay could be admitted and if Bajee Rao did not agree 
to the following terms within 24 hours, he would be compelled to 
renew hostilities. The terms offered to the fallen Peshwa for his 
signature and acceptance ran thus ; 

“ ist. That Bajee Rao shall resign, for himself and successors, 
all right, title, and claim over the government of Poonah, or to any 
sovereign power whatever. 

and. That Bajee Rao shall immediately come with his family, 
and a small number of his adherents and attendants, to the camp 
of Brigadier-General Malcolm, where he shall be received with 
honour and respect, and escorted safe to the city of Benares, or 
any other sacred place in Hindustan that the Governor-General 
may, at his request* fix for his residence. 

3rd. On account of the peace of the Deccan, and the advanced 
state of the season, Bajee Rao must proceed to Hindustan without 
one day's delay, but General Malcolm engages that any part of his 
family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as early as 
possible, and every facility given to render their journey speedy and 
convenient. 

4th. That Bajee Rao, on fits voluntarily agreeing to this arrange- 


* Mill’s History of British India continued by Wilson, Vol. VIII., p. 255. 
t “ The PoUHcal History oj India from 1784 to 1823 by Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm G. C. B. and Vol. 11 , Appendix No. v. p. CCXVI. 
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ment, shall receive a liberal pension from the Company's government 
for the support of himself and family. The amount of this pension 
will be fixed by the Governor-General, but Brigadier-General 
Malcolm takes upo^ himself to engage that it shall not be less 
than 8 lakhs’^of rupees per annum. 

5tb. If Bajee Rao, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this 
agreement, shows that he reposes entire confidence in the British 
Government, his requests in favour of principal jageerdars and old 
adherents, who have been ruined by their attachment to him, will 
meet with liberal attention. His representations, also, in favour of 
Brahmins of remarkable character, and of religipps establishments 
founded or supported by his family, shall be treated with regard. 

6th. The above propositions must not only be accepted by Bajee 
Rao, but he must personally come into Brigadier-General Malcolm’s 
camp within 24 hours of this period, or else hostilities will be re¬ 
commenced, and no further negotiation will be recommenced with 
him.” 

Bajee Rao, though he had sufficient means to protract the war 
or to challenge the English from the strong-hold of Asserghur, found 
solace in peace and submission and accepted the terms offered to 
him. The submission of the Peshwa was hailed with delight by 
the British Government, because, though that prince lost all the 
glory and power attached to his famous house, he still retained 
that prestige and influence thereof as the head of the Mahratta 
States, which made him respected and honoured throughout the 
Mah 4 rishtra. Malcolm well knew this, and therefore secured the 
immediate submission of the Peshwa, by offering him the liberal 
pension of 8 lakhs for the support of himself and his family. Thus 
he notes in his valuable work the position of the deposed Peshwa 
among the chiefs of India : “Bajee Rao, though we might refuse 
him the name of Peshwa, was still the representative of a family of 
princes to whom every branch of the Mahratta nation had for 
generations actually paid or professed allegiance. A desire for 
his success was cherished by other states: all who dreaded our 
power (which included every prince and chief that it had humbled) 
were inclined to hope that, as long as he kept the field, there would 
remain a nucleus around which something might form dangerous 
to our supremacy. It was, therefore, a %atter of no slight congra¬ 
tulation to the supreme government, as well as to those local 
officers whose situation made them the best judges of the character 
of the period, that the Peshwa, after reaching Asseerghur, in the 
month of May 1818, made a proposition to submit himself to ^e 
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generosity of the British nation.”* But the Governor-General of the 
day, the Marquis of Hastings, reluctantly approved of the liberal 
pension offered to Bajee Rao by Major General Malcolm, f Though 
Bajee Rao had to give up a kingdom whose y<.iarly rfevenue was 
34 lakhs, Major-General Malcolm wrote to the Governor-General 
on the 7th of June in support of the amount of pension recommended 
by him for the fallen Peshwa : “ Your lordship will readily conceive 
the consequence of every movement at this moment, and the 
various considerations it involved. Though necessary to press 
Bajee Rao to a decision, I wished to refrain from every measure 
that would drive him to despair, or make him to take refuge in 
Asseer. He had still between five and six thousand horse (whom 
a halt of 25 days had refreshed), and four or five thousand infantry, 
of which the greatest number were Arabs. He was adding daily 
to his force, and however desperate his condition might appear to us, 
his name, and the number of loose soldiers in the country, made 
hundreds flock to his standard. What greatly added to the diffi¬ 
culty of this moment was the advanced state of the season, and 
the decided opinion of Brigadier-General Doveton, founded as far as 
I can judge, upon correct data, that Assirghur (with the means 
at his command) could not be besieged with any prospect of success 
during the rains. This delay threatened consequences that 
appeared to me of utmost importance to avoid. Besides the fear 
of protracted war and heavy expenditures, questions of so delicate 
and trying a nature must have arisen between us and Doulut Rao 
Sindia, that it is difficult to say how they would terminate. My own 
observations in Malwa, and the reports I had of the state of the 
country to the south-ward, made me satisfied that, from the frontier 
of Mysore to the northern extremity of Malwa, every province 
would be in a state of agitation till Bajee Rao submitted or was 
taken : the latter, which would have been difficult under any circums¬ 
tances, was, if hq accepted the refuge offered him by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, impossible ; and this consideration had as much, if not greater 
weight than any I have yet stated in making me decide without 
reference to your lordship, and without any instructions to guide 
me, on the liberal amount for the support of the Peskwa, his family t 
and personal dependents. This was a point upon which it was 
impossible to keep Bajee Rao’s mind at such a moment in suspense ; 
besides, making the specific iftomises I did to him and his adher- 


* Tkt PolititalHistory 9 ] India, Vol. I., p. 517. 

+ Cf. Lord Hasting’s letter to the Court of Directors dated 20th June, 1818. 
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ents, gave me the tide of opinion (even in his own camp) in mj 
favour, and your lordship will perceive, from a view of the whole 
subject, that such a feeling was quite essential to my success,”* The 
validity of this able argument was fully acknowledged by the Court 
of Directors Cn their despatch of the 13th November, 1822. They 
noted : “We received, with the highest satisfaction, the important 
intelligence of Bajee Rao’s surrender, an event which brought to a 
happy close the operations of a brilliant and successful war, and 
which was calculated more than any other circumstance to accelerate 
the return of tranquillity throughout India.” Then fully considering, 
discerning and comparing the aims of the Governor-General and 
Sir John Malcolm they thus passed their authorative judgment; 
“ Considering, however, that the circumstances in which Sir John 
Malcolm was placed we approve of the course whiqh he adopted.” 
They further continued : “ it does appear to us that be (the Peshwa) 
still had some chance of escape, and that by throwing himself 
at Assirghur, he might, at all events for a considerable period 
of time, have deprived us of important advantages which 
resulted from his early surrender; and in this view of the subject, 
we are disposed to think that these advantages justified the 
terms which were granted to him.” After this, those who are 
disposed to think that the pension of 8 lakhs was more than 
sufficient for the purpose of securing the surrender of the Peshwa, 
will do well to remember that Bajee Rao could never have 
remained contented with a sum less than this in the place of a 
revenue of about 34 lakhs of rupees per annum which he had to 
surrender. The cost, at which the Peshwa’s surrender was secured, 
was trifling when compared with the great advantages gained by 
“ terminating a war which kept all India agitated and unsettled.” t 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Commissoner of Poonah, thus 
wrote to Sir John Malcolm on the loth of June, 1818: “I 
congratulate you on your success with Bajee Raq,; I most heartily 
congratulate myself on the same event, which will secure me the 
peace of this country, and give me more time to think of the 
important task of its civil settlement.” About the pension he adds : 
“ Eight lacs I think a very reasonable provision.” Mr. Jenkins, the 
resident at Nagpore remarked in his letter of the i6th June, 1818 
to Malcolm: “ Nothing could be ma|e fortunate than the so early 
termination of the war, and in my oj^inion the sacrifice made to 


* The Political History of India, Vol. I., p. 521-3. 
+ Malcolm, p. 527. 
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obtain the object is trifling/' Sir Thomas Munro says : “ Bajee 
Rao’s surrender is a most important event: it will tend more than 
anything else to restore tranquility and facilitate the settlement of 
the country. It deprives all the turbulent and disaffected of their 
head support.” General Doveton, who had been fan actor in this 
drama, congratulated Malcolm by saying : “ Malcolm, there can¬ 
not be a doubt that it was your negotiation with Bajee Rao, and the 
assurance of protection which it contained, that kept him where 
he was during my advance : he had the perfect power of going to 
Asseer at any hour of the day or night without its being possible 
for any efforts of ours to have prevented it at that timk” Sir David 
Ochterlony and Mr. Russel also corroborate these authorative 
opinions by their own approval of this treaty of peace. Such were 
the sentiments cherished on this important affair by these renowned 
political and military officers who had been near the scene of action, 
and who had at the same time the-charge of the settlement of the 
Maharatta countries in their hands. 

The handsome pension of 8 lakhs had the wholesome effect of 
keeping him satisfied in his own condition. “Though gratitude 
was not expected from a prince towards the state that had dethron¬ 
ed him” yet gradually he became reconciled to his lot and gladly 
complied with every wish and desire of Sir John Malcolm. Accor¬ 
ding to his advice, Bajee Rao reduced his attendants to between 600 
and 700 horse and 200 infantry and his future abode was fixed at 
Bithoor, about 12 miles off the great military station of Cawnpore.* 
Though deprived of a kingdom and shorn of an almost peerless posi¬ 
tion, he did not pine over the glorious past, but with a submission 
which elicited the admiration of the crowned heads of his times, he 
devoted his head and heart to make the few remaining years of his 
advanced life happy and peaceful. What is more admirable, he did 
not care for his own welfare alone, but also strove to maintain 
the dignity of that government which had hurled him from his 
dignified throne to a honourable captivity. He most unexpected¬ 
ly came to the aid of the British when troubles looked ahead 
and they seemed to be hard pressed : “ The fidelity of the ex- 
Peshwa himself was as conspicuous as the good conduct and the 
orderly behaviour of his people. Nor was it only a passive loyalty 
that he manifested; for twice in critical junctures, when the 
English were sore pressed,*he came forward with offers of assistance. 
When the war in Afghanistan had drained our treasury, and money 


* Malcolm’s Politiat Sisitry, Voi. I., p.p. 527, 529. 
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was grievously wanted, he lent the Company five lakhs of rupees; 
and when, afterwards, our dominions were threatened with an 
invasion from the Punjab, and there was much talk all over the 
country of a hostile alliance between the Sikhs and the Mahrattas, 
the steadfastnesi, of his fidelity was evidenced by an offer made to 
the British Government to raise and to maintain at his own cost 
a thousand Horse and a thousand Foot.”* 

Such was the exemplary public conduct of Bajee Rao towards 
the government which had deprived him of his kingdom. 
But one thing pressed heavily on his mind and it was that he 
had no son to cheer up his sad decline and keep the lineage 
of his proud dynasty. Thus sorely disturbed, he adopted as early 
as the 7th of June 1827 two boys named Sada Sheo Rao and 
Doondhu Punt. The latter, though junior to Sada Sheo Rao by 
nearly eighteen years, was much favoured by the ex-Peshwa and 
was treated by him as his heir-apparent. This was further rendered 
smooth by the premature death of Sada Sheo. Sada Sheo left a 
son named Pandu Rang Rao whom Bajee Rao adopted as his 
grandson. The Peshwa afterwards adopted another son named 
Gungadhur Rao. Besides these he had two accomplished and 
charming daughters named Yoga Bai and Kusam Bai bom of 
his favourite queens Maina Bai and Sai Bai respectively. The 
Peshwa had also a brother of his own who died leaving a widow, 
a daughter, and a grandson. Now satisfied that his lineage would be 
preserved and his soul would find rest through their pindas, the 
Peshwa was at last gathered to the majority on the 28th of January 
1851, leaving behind him a will, dated December nth 1839, by 
which Nana Sahib was declared his heir and sole successor to his 
property “ out of which he was directed to provide for the rest of 
his family.”! 

To ensure the right of his favourite adopted son to the guddee, 
Bajee Rao had, a few years before his death, sought^ recognition of 
the British Government for the right of the Nana Sahib to suc¬ 
ceed to the title and pension of the Peshwa. In reply, Bajee Rao 
was informed of the unwillingness of the Hon. East India Company 
to accede to his wishes, but “ the Company did not shut out all 
hope that after the death of Bajee Rao, some provisbn might be 
made for his family. The question was r^rved for future con¬ 
sideration—-that is, until the contingency 6f the ex-Peshwa’s death 
should become an accomplished reality.”! <•. U, 

* Kaye’s History of the Sefoy War.Vo\. I, p. lOO. 

i'&iXCs, History of the IndioH MtUiny,VoX. I, p. 301-2 O. Kaye's History 
of the Sepoy War, Vol. I., p. loi. 

X Kayejf History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. 105. 
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MASS EDUCATION IN INDIA 

It is a truism to say that of the many questions which should 
engage the serious attention of all thoughtful men in a country 
none is more important than that of mass education. High and 
University education benefits a small section of the community in 
all countries and cannot be expected to be diffused among the bulk 
of the nation. But, all the same, it is essentially and absolutely 
necessary that the book of knowledge should not be sealed against 
the people in general. Nowhere is this question more momentary 
and nowhere is it more neglected than in India. The present posi¬ 
tion of the Indian, among the nations of the world, is a most peculiar 
one. He lives under an alien government which is thoroughly 
progressive in principles and which professes to rule him by those 
principles. He reads Mill, Burke and Bright and is wedded to the 
liberal ideas and aspirations of the West. He fights constitutionally 
for rights and liberties from the pandal of the Congi^ss and the 
platform of the Conferences. He has got his Press—a very powerful 
one—to ventilate his just grievances. But John Bull pays no heed 
to the ‘vapourings’ of the ‘ articulate classes,’ because he knows it for 
certain that, with the spread of western education and ideas, the gulf 
separating the great bulk of the nation from the educated few is 
gaining in depth as well as in width, that the educated few 
are gradually losing all touch with the natural backbone of the 
nation and are quite unable to utilise this great and supremely 
powerful potentiality. Not only is the question of political re¬ 
generation dependent upon this great problem of mass education, 
but many other important topics of the day are bound up with it. 
Intellectual giants like Ram Mohan Ray, Vidyasagar and Daya- 
nanda Saraswati may preach against accumulative superstitions of 
bygone centuries but their followings are not likely to be very 
large ones under the present conditions of Indian life. No amount of 
municipal legislation, bye-laws and sanitary commissions will improve 
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the general public health, unless the people themselves k^ow the rudi¬ 
mentary principles of hygiene. The Swadeshi movement will not be 
able to improve the general financial condition of the country if the 
artisans, labourers and others do not know the first principles of 
technics and economics. Any number of amendments to the Bengal 
Tenancy Act will be quite impotent to protect the ryot from the 
clutches of an oppressive zemindar and his greedy underlings until 
the ryot knows how to assert himself. There is no use in multiplying 
instances. Suffice it to say that the keynote of the true salvation 
of India, and for the matter of that of any country, lies in the 
magic words ‘ mass education.’ 

Certain clever people, who consider themselves as strong 
advocates of a policy of ‘ self-help,’ seem to think that political agi¬ 
tation has failed in India because no appreciable or substantial 
benefit has come out of it within the last thirty years. It is a matter 
of great pity that these men conveniently forget that the agitation 
which has been conducted in India for political rights and privileges 
for the last thirty years or thereabout has been made by only a hand¬ 
ful of men and the entire mass of the people have had nothing to 
do with it. In a sense, we have not yet, as a people, gone in for 
political agitation, for, there are in India even today about ninety-six 
per cent, of our population who do not understand what it means. 
If by any power on earth we could induce these people—tj^e nation 
that dwells in the cottage—to know what rights and privileges their 
educated countrymen are fighting for, if they could ever be brought 
to know that they are not a race of slaves destined to be mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water but can claim the rights of citizenship 
as their birth-right as much as any other free people in the world, 
then our agitation would by no means go unheeded. The great power 
which makes nations great has been discovered to be knowledge 
and education. All civilised countries in the world have found edu¬ 
cation to be the open sesame of power and dignity. 

The question of mass education being of such vital importance, 
it is extremely strange that it has so long escaped the notice of the 
thoughtful leaders of this country. But there is no use in raising 
issues at things which are past. In matters educational, it is never 
tqo late to begin. A vigorous attempt should now be made to solve 
this question of mass education and to bring it within the range of 
practical politics. A most powerful and representative organisation 
is necessary to grapple with all possible difficulties. 

In all civilised countries, the Government undertakes the full 
responsibility of educating the people by making primary edu- 
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cation free and compulsory. Even in Asiatic Japan all fathers 
are compelled to send their boys to the ordinary primary schools 
where free education is imparted to them under usual conditions. 
In Englatid the parent of every child is bound, by the orders 
and penalties specified in an Act of Parliament, ‘ to cause 
such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic.’ In France primary instruction is, by the 
law of the i6th June i88i, gratuitous, and, by the law of 
the 28th March 1882, obligatory. From the age of six to that 
of thirteen a child is bound to attend a school, public or 
private, primary instruction being free, unless the parents prefer to 
have the education imparted at home. In Germany school educa¬ 
tion is obligatory upon all.’ In Spain, as early as the 17th July 
1857, a law was passed making ‘primary education compulsory on all 
children of school age, originally fixed at six to nine, and made free 
for the poor.’ In Sweden ‘the education in primary or national 
school has been gratuitous and compulsory’ for quite a good number 
of years, ‘and hence it is now rare to come across any adult who is 
unable to read and write.’ In Queensland ‘public instruction is free, 
non-sectarian and compulsory.’ It is hardly necessary to cite the in¬ 
stance of any more country or state for the sake of comparison. We 
find that even in the empire of the Great Ottoman ‘primary education 
is gratuitous and obligatory’ and there exist three types of schools for 
the diffusion of primary education : (i) Infant schools of which there 
is one in every village; (ii) Primary schools in the larger villages 
and (iii) Superior primary schools of which there are 100 altogether. 
Even in India we notice that the grave importance of compulsory 
education has not escaped the serious attention of some princes 
outside British India and we hope our readers will kindly excuse 
us for making a few excerpts from the last Administration Report 
of Baroda'on the subject: ‘ The experiment of compulsory edu¬ 
cation is being tried in the Amreli Taluka since 1893. During 
the year under report there were altogether 85 schools under 
the compulsory Education Rules in the Amreli Taluka alone. The 
idea of extending compulsory Education to all parts of the State has 
been present in His Highness’s mind for some years^ and a law for 
this purpose was passed in July 1904. The age limit for com¬ 
pulsory attendance for boys has been fixed between 6 and 14, and 
for girls between 6 and 12. Parents and Guardians of children, 
between the limit of age fixed by the said enactment, failing to send 
them to school, are liable to a fine of one rupee for every month till 
the children are sent to school’ 
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The condition that prevails in British India aft^r 150 years 
of British administration will speak for itself when an examina¬ 
tion is made of the Census Report of 1901. The Russian ad¬ 
ministration of Siberia, where the number of scholars is 2.01 
per cent of the whole population and where ‘ little has been 
done towards satisfying or even giving free scope to the grow¬ 
ing demand for education,' may be cited as affording an illustra¬ 
tion of the case somewhat parallel to the state of things which obtain 
in India. It has been found out that of all the Provinces in British 
India, the number of the literates is greatest in Burma, where 37*8 
per cent of the male and 4.5 per cent of the female population know 
how to read and write. The credit for this state of things is however 
not due to the British Government, for, ‘this province,’ says Mr. 
Risley in his Census Report of 1901, ‘enjoys an elaborate system of 
indigenous free education, which is imparted by the Porigyis 
or Buddhist monks attached to the monasteries.’ That the extreme 
poverty of the people is one of the main causes which hamper the 
spread of education in this country is also admitted in the report, 
for, we read that ‘the masses do not appreciate the benefits of edu¬ 
cation ; they can ill afford to pay for the tuition of tlieir children.’ 

It affords us great satisfaction to note that the Government of 
India has at last awakened to its duty in this matter and taken the 
initiative of inviting the opinions of all local governments as to 
the desirability and practicability of making education free and popu¬ 
lar among the masses of people in India. When Mr. John Morley 
hinted in his last Budget address in the House of Commons that he 
had some ‘ definite ideas of his own regarding education in India,'it 
was generally believed that he meant to popularise education so far 
as he could among the ignorant and illiterate masses of this country. 
Now the official circular on the subject redeems his promise and en¬ 
courages us to hope that, if Mr. John Morley will be at the head of 
the Indian Administration for some time yet, w© shall see some 
substantial progress being made in India in bringing education to 
the door of every village ryot and artisan. 

There is unfortunately a class of pesons who, it is to be 
feared, will offer an active resistance to the attainment of 
this end, at least in Bengal. The utter and complete igno¬ 
rance of the ryot, practically, in all mktters, affords the Bengal 
Zemindar a splendid opportunity to lord it over him. Secured in 
ease and comfort by the Permanent Settlement, the Zemindar has no 
reason to be afraid of the powers that be and octopus-like spreads his 
tentacles and tries to get hold of everything that may possibly be 
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reached. Tl^ Zemindar believes that the ryots exist for him, while, 
in the very nature of things, he should think contrariwise, and, among 
other things, see to the general culture of his ryots. If the Zemindar 
is approached with a question as to what portion of his annual 
income he sets apart for the education of his ryots, a trustee of 
whose radney he in reality is and should continue to be, his position 
will certainly not become a veiy enviable one. The unsophisticated 
ryot does not know what his legitimate rights are and what the 
obligations of the landlord towards him should be. All the hard- 
earned pence of the ryot are spent or rather mis-spent by the land¬ 
lord in a way which is simply conducive to his own luxury and com¬ 
fort and to the degeneration of his people. The Zemindar is quite 
regardless of the ryot’s actual and pressing wants and the poor ryot 
is absolutely helpless. 

As with the Bengal ryot, so also with the peasant in the other 
parts of the country. The average Indian peasant does not know 
his rights and tenure nor the privileges he can claim as a British 
Indian citizen. The high and mighty revenue officer lords it over 
him in Madras, Deccan, Central India and the United Provinces and 
would not like him to be educated. The Indian peasant generally 
thinks that he is a slave of circumstances and that nothing can 
improve his situation. This spirit of resignation may be good 
individually, but does not contribute towards national manhood. 
With education, he would be a much better citizen and a recognisable 
unit of a dignified nationality. 

There is, however, another quarter from w'hich an attempt at mass 
education is likely to meet with vehement opposition. There is a 
great section of the community, thoroughly imbued with the conser¬ 
vative ideas of Brahminical days, which looks down upon this 
question with an amount of disfavour from a purely selfish point of 
view. The Brahmins, too, are afraid lest the spread of education and 
the consequential general culture will open up the eyes of the people 
and spoil the trade which they now make upon human ignorance. 
Quite naturally they would, in the spirit of a famous injunction to 
be found in the Institutes of Manu, cling to the idea of proscribing 
education to the masses and keeping out rationalistic thinking from 
gaining a foothold in India with all the enthusiasm and earnestness 
they are capable of. Account will have to be settled with this con¬ 
servative class by the organisers of free mass education. 

Besides the Zeminder, the official and the conservative Brahmin, 
there is another section—and a very large one it is—^which would 
not view this question favourably. This class is represented by 
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persons, the so-called Bhadraloks, who usually live in the country 
and to whom the idea that the chdshas would learn to read, write 
and count is thoroughly repugnant, one of their arguments being— 
a most flimsy one—that the spread of education would be followed 
by a social chaos and a complete dearth of menials and labourers. 
This class of people should know that history only repeats itself 
and as there has been no dearth of menials and labourers in 
other countries we are not justified in anticipating any such gloomy 
consequences in India. It can not, however, be denied that the spread 
of education will be followed by some disturbance of the present 
social equilibrium, but every thoughtful man must also admit that 
our society, too, requires a thorough purging and levelling up, and 
the process has to be commenced one day or other, no matter how 
things may work out in the period of transition. 

The events of the past twelve months have been accompanied 
with educational movements based on ‘national’ lines and have 
witnessed the birth of the Bengal Technical Institute and the 
‘National’ Council of Education. The Technical Institute has been 
a desideratum for a long time and has been hailed throughout the 
whole province most sincerely, while the ‘National’ Council of Edu¬ 
cation is doomed to be a failure unless some radical changes are 
introduced in its aims and operations. But during this feverish 
commotion, no voice was raised to spread the light of knowledge to 
the door of the peasant upon whose labour and ignorance the upper 
classes thrive. If the munificent donors to the above-mentioned 
Bengal institutions had contributed their money to the spread of 
mass education, than which a nobler and more patriotic cause 
does not now exist in the land, what a great national blessing it 
would have been and what an amount of impetus our national 
progress would have secured ! 

The Technical Institute and the ‘National’ Council of Education 
have however taught us the extremely important lesson that if the 
cause be a noble and patriotic one and if responsible leaders appeal 
to the country, funds will assuredly be forthcoming. A reproach 
has, for sometime past, been laid at the door of the Indian National 
Congress, that the interest it has evoked is simply an academic one in 
as much as it only passes resolutions and quite ignores any practical 
work. The reproach is not a wholly unjustifiable one. The 
Congress should now try to tackle some practical problems and none 
can be worthier of the dignity and object of the Indian National 
Congress than that of mass education which means, in other words, 
the education and elevation of the whole of India. The problem 
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is an extremel}! difficult one, but the Congress which represents the 
brightest talents of India should be the last body to shrink from it. 

Uniformity of language and a common script are extremely im¬ 
portant factors towards the nationalisation of education in India. 
If the Indian National Congress takes up this question, it can be 
worked out from the pan-Indian point of view and no other 
body is competent to solve it like-wise. It is either the Govern¬ 
ment of India or a body like the Indian National Congress that 
can decide the advisability or otherwise of having Devanagri 
as the uniform script and Hindusthani as the uniform language 
for the whole of India i.e. for the Bengalees, Hindus, Parsees, 
Maharattas, Sikhs, Burmese and others all alike. The formation of a 
great and powerful Indian Nation should be the ultimate end 
of all our actions and the first step towards the attainment of this 
end should undoubtedly be an attempt to give the whole of India 
a uniform, and at the same time, healthy and vigorous script and 
language. This can be rendered possible only if the Congress or 
the Government or both take the initiative in spreading education 
among the masses through the means of that particular script and that 
particular language which it would like to make uniform over the 
whole of India. It is hardly necessary to point out in this connection 
that if the Congress makes an honest and serious attempt towards 
spreading primary education, the people in general would begin to 
be drawn towards it gradually, and the ‘microscopic minority' 
that is now considered to support it will, in fifty years’ time, be 
converted into an overwhelming majority. 

An Indian Kdacationlst 


THE GRIEVANCES OF NANA SAHEB 

When Bajee Rao was gathered to his fathers, the support of his 
huge family and numerous retainers and attendants, which had at 
one time numbered 8000, devolved upon his heir, the Nana Saheb, 
who also was allowed to inherit the property of the Peshwa which con¬ 
sisted of 16 lakhs of rupees in Government paper, 10 lakhs in 
jewels, 3 lakhs in gold coins, Rs. 80,000 in gold ornaments and 
Rs. 20,000 in silver plates. But Nana Saheb found it an extremely 
difficult task to maintain the huge family of the Peshwa with 
this limited income. It was now thought and believed that 
the Government might set apart ‘ a portion ’ of the stipend, which 
had been given to Bajee Rao ‘ for the support of himself and his 
family,’ for the maintenance of the bereaved family of the Peshwa. 
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Moreover, from the assurance given to his father from England that 
some provision might be made for his family after his death, Nana 
Saheb thought that some steps the Government might now take on 
behalf of the family of the Peshwa. Accordingly a petitiod couched in 
a most polite and submissive tone was drawn up and forwarded 
to the Government by Ram Chunder Rao on whose hinds rested 
the management of affairs. The petition concluded with these 
words : ‘ Nana Saheb considering the Hon. Company in the 

room of the late Maharaja as his protector and supporter is full 
of hopes and free of care on this subject. His defence in 
every way is on the kindness and liberality of the British Govern¬ 
ment for the increase of whose power and prosperity he has ever 
been and will continue to be desirous.’ This appeal, on behalf of 
the family of Bajee Rao, was supported by the British Commissioner 
at Bithoor and was forwarded to the authorities of the E. I. Company. 

Unfortunately for Nana Saheb, the Governor-General who then sat 
at the helm of the Indian Government was no other than the great 
Marquis of Dalhousie—the terrible proconsul who cared not for 
the rights of the natives and whose ‘ unscrupulous policy of an¬ 
nexation ’ had then been shaking the thrones of the native chiefs of 
India. It was impossible to expect from him anything but a rude 
rebuff. And this was more than fulfilled in the case of Nana Saheb. 
The Governor-General, after chiding the Commissioner for his recom¬ 
mendations by declaring them to be ‘ uncalled for and unreasonable,’ 
pitilessly observed that ‘ under any circumstances, the family 
have no claim upon the Government, and he will by no means 
consent to any portion of the public revenues being conferred on 
them.’ Moreover he added that the large pension which the 
Peshwa had been enjoying during the past 35 years gave him 
sufficient means to leave an abundant provision for his family. 
The harshness of the sentence* was not a little aggravated by 
the notice ‘that the landed estate of Bithoor which had been granted 
to the late Peshwa in order to exempt the princesses of his family 
from the jurisdiction of civil courts under the Company’s Gov¬ 
ernment would eventually be resumed by the latter.’f This was not 
all. At the time of Bajee Rao’s death a portion of his annuity, 
amounting to Rs. 62,000, had been iu arrear. This money was also 
withheld. Mr. Charles Ball has pointed out that by the sudden 
withdrawal of the pension and the refusal to pay the arrears due at 
the death of Bajee Rao, the widows and relatives of the Peshwa were 
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thrown into ^ state of extreme distress as, with the exception of the 
jewels belonging to the females, all the property of the deceased 
amounting to j^i6o,ooo fell into the hands of his adopted heir, the 
Nana Dheond Pant. The cruelty of their position was of course 
greatly enhanced by the resumption of the territory reserved to 
the Peshwa at the period of his surrender by which act on the 
part of the Company, the widows and daughters of a prince who, 
as a Mahratta chief, had at one time held the highest rank in 
Hindoostan, were deprived of their most valued privileges, and 
rendered liable to be dragged into the law courts of the Com¬ 
pany’s government—an indignity held to be so great by natives of 
high rank that many had destroyed their lives rather than submit 
to it. This indignity was, it is alleged, about to be wantonly 
inflicted upon these aged ladies, notices having been given to 
them to appear before the Supreme Court at Calcutta and the 
extreme degradation was only prevented by the partial restoration 
of the jaghir for the lives of the two widows. Putting aside, 
therefore, the claim—real or imaginary—of Nana Dhoond Pant 
to the allowance of ;^8o,ooo per annum, there was a case of 
sufficient hardship established in the treatment of the Peshwa’s 
own family to excite a strong feeling of dislike and resentment 
towards the Company, on the part of the native population who were 
interested in their behalf. ‘How far it may have operated to swell 
the torrerft of cruelty and revenge that has converted Hindoostan 
into one vast battle field, it is not for us to say.’* But Lord 
Dalhousie was not a statesman of that far-seeing nature as to look 
through these ; nothing he paid heed to in the course of his omnivor¬ 
ous appetite for resumption. Therefore he regarded the stipend given 
to Bajee Rao ‘ for the support of himself and his family ’ merely as a 
life pension and consequently held its continuance to the family of 
the late Peshwa simply burdensome and unnecessary. But nevertheless, 
the Indian authorities of that day—Lord Hastings, Adam, Elphin- 
stone, and most of all Malcolm—would have been painfully surprised, 
could they have supposed that, on the death of the man known to 
them as ‘the first Hindoo Prince in India,’ a Governor-General would 
be found to declare that the Peshwa’s family have no claim upon 
the Government, and that he would by no means consent to any 
portion of the public money being conferred on it. ‘Yet this de¬ 
cision Lord Dalhousie pronounced without reference to the Court 
of Directors who had, some years before, on answer to an appU- 
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cation from the Peshwa on the subject of the family, simply deferred 
the consideration of the claim.’* 

When Nana Saheb learnt that it was beyond his and his 
co-adjutor’s power to move to compassion and reason the mighty 
ruler of British India for the family of his adoptive father and when, 
moreover, he found that there was no hope to that helpless family 
‘ from the liberality of the Government of India,’ he determined to 
appeal to the supreme authorities in England, hoping that justice 
he might find there. Accordingly, Nana Saheb despatched his memo¬ 
rial through the Government of India. The petition ran thus : “ The 
course pursued by the local Government is not only an unfeeling 
one towards the numerous family of the deceased prince, left 
almost entirely dependent upon the promises of the East India 
Company, but inconsistent with what is due to the representative 
of a long line of sovereigns. Your memorialist, therefore, deems it 
expedient at once to appeal to your Honourable Court, not merely 
on the ground of the faith of treaties, but of a bare regard to the 
advantages the East India Company have derived from the last 
sovereign of the Mahratta Empire. It would be contrary to the 
spirit of all treaties hitherto concluded to attach a special meaning 
to an article of the stipulations entered into, whilst another is 
interpreted and acted upon in its most liberal sense.” Nana 
Saheb then ably argued that the stipend of 8 lakhs given by 
the treaty of iSry ‘to Bajee Rao for the support of himself 
and his family ’ clearly indicated that it was not personal but 
hereditary. Now, this mention of the term family in the treaty 
negatived the idea of a mere life-grant. Then the Nana turned 
to precedents and analogies for proving that his rights were not 
groundless. He said : ‘ Your memorialist is at a loss to account 
for the difference between the treatment, by the Company, of the 
descendants of other princes and that experienced by the family of 
the Peshwa, represented by him. The ruler of Mysore evinced 
the most implacable hostility towards the Company’s Government; 
and your memorialist’s father was one of the princes whose aid was 
invoked by the Company to crush a relentless enemy. When that 
chieftain fell sword in hand, the Company, far from abandoning his 
progeny to their fate, have afforded an asjfium and a liberal support 
to more than one generation of bis descendants, without distinction 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate. With an equal or even 
greater liberality the Company delivered the dethroned Emperor of 
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Delhi from ^dungeon, re-invested him with the insignia of sovereign¬ 
ty and assigned him to a munificent revenue, which is continued 
to his descendants to the present day. Wherein is your memo¬ 
rialist's caSe different ? It is true that the Peshwa, after years of 
amity with the British Indian Government, during which he as¬ 
signed to them revenues to the amount of half-a-crore of rupees, was 
unhappily engaged in war with them by which he perilled his 
throne. But as he was not reduced to extremities, and even if 
reduced, closed with the terms proposed to him by the British 
Commander, and ceded his rich domains to place himself and his 
family under the fostering care of the Company, and as the Com¬ 
pany still profit by the revenues of his hereditary possessions, on 
what principle are his descendants deprived of the pension included 
in those terms and the vestiges of sovereignty ? Wherein are the 
claims of his family to the favour and considerations of the Company 
less than those of the conquered Mysorean or the captive Mogul ?' 
After this the Nana went on to demolish another flimsy plea for the 
refusal of the stipend that had been adduced by the Governor- 
General upon the fact that the late Peshwa had accumulated, from 
the frugal savings of his pension, a large amount of money which 
would serve the purpose of a sufficient income for the support of his 
family. Upon this the Nana Saheb, notes Sir John Kaye, ‘ with 
not unreasonable indignation said that if the withholding of 
the pension proceeded from the supposition that the late Peshwa 
had left a sufficient provision for his family, it would be altogether 
foreign to the question and unprecedented in the annals of the 
history of British India. The pension of 8 lakhs of rupees had 
been agreed upon on the part of the British Government to enable 
His Highness the late Bajee Rao to support himself and his family; 
it is immaterial to the British Government what portion of that sum 
the late prince actually expended, nor has there been any agreement 
entered into the effect that his Highness the late Bajee Rao should 
be compelled to expend every fraction of an annual allowance 
accorded to him by a special treaty, in consideration of his ceding 
to the British Government territories yielding an annual and per¬ 
petual revenue of 34 lakhs of rupees. No body on earth had a 
right to control the expenditure of that pension, and if His Highness 
the late Bajee Rao had saved every fraction of it, he would have 
been perfectly justified in doing so.’ The Nana then pertinently 
asked the British Government whether it ever deigned to enquire 
in what manner the pension granted to any of its numerous retired 
servants is expended, or whether any of them saves a portion, 
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or what portion, of his pension ? Furthermore, in (the event of 
its being proved that the incumbents of such pensions had saved 
a large portion thereof, would it be considered a sufficient reason 
for withholding the pension from the children in the proportions 
stipulated by the covenant entered into with its servants ? And yet 
is a native prince, the descendant of an ancient scion of Royalty, 
who relies on the justice and liberality of the British Govern¬ 
ment, deserving of less consideration than its covenanted servants ? 
To disperse, however, any erroneous impression that may exist 
on the part of the British Government on that score, the Nana 
then respectfully observed that the pension of 8 lakhs of rupees, 
stipulated by the treaty of i8i8, was not exclusively for the 
support of his Highness the late Bajee Rao and his family, but also 
for the maintenance of a large retinue of faithful adherents who 
preferred following the ex-Peshwa to his voluntary exile. Tlieir 
large number, fully known to the British Government, caused no 
inconsiderable call upon the reduced resources of his Highness ; 
and furthermore, the heavy cost of keeping up the appearances 
of royalty to ensure respect and consideration from the people 
around him hardly left him any margin for saving. But not¬ 
withstanding this heavy call upon the limited resources of the late 
Peshwa, his Highness husbanded his resources with much care, so 
as to be enabled to invest a portion of his annual income in public 
securities which, at the time his death, yielded an income of about 
80,000 rupees. ‘Is then the foresight and the economy on the part of 
his Highness the late Bajee Rao to be regarded as an offence de¬ 
serving to be visited with punishment of stopping the pension for 
the support of his family guaranteed by a formal treaty ?’* 

‘ Neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the Nana Saheb,’ 
writes Sir J. Kaye, ‘ had any effect upon the Home Government 
The Court of Directors of the East India Company were hard 
as a rock, and by no means moved to compassion.’t They 
summarily rejected the memorial of the Nana Saheb and at the 
same time directed the Indian Government on the 4th of May to 
inform the petitioner that ‘ the pension of his adoptive father was 
not hereditary, that he has no claim whatever to it, and that his 
application is inadmissible.’ Such \^hss the step taken by the 
Directors to annihilate any hope that might have been fostered in the 
bosom of Dhoond Pant regarding the continuance of the pension 
and the support of his adoptive father’s family. The Directors 

* Ms. Records. Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. Vol. I. p. 1046. 
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could not budact in this way because in the previous year they had 
entirely approved of the decision of the Governor-General in their 
secret despatch to the Indian Government dated May 19,1852. 
But before*the Nana was apprized of this sad result of his memorial, 
he had sent to England as his agent Azimoollah Khan, a crafty and 
shrewd Mahomedan, to fight out his cause. But he also met with 
no belter success. 

Azimoolla Khan, though unsuccessful in his mission, lost no time 
in rendering himself conspicuous in that fashionable kingdom by 
plunging himself into the vortex of London Society. He managed 
soon to ingratiate himself with many lovely persons of the higher 
circle by his exquisitely fine exterior, his manifest abilities and his 
winning grace. Helped by these strong passports of immense in¬ 
fluence, he moved supreme in the circle of high beauties and, as a 
token of great favour, he received ‘ letters couched in terms of the 
most courteous friendship’* from many charming ladies of the 
British aristocracy. Several of them were afterwards found out and 
on this fact the Phcenix of March 16, 1858, thus passed its opinion : 
‘Out of respect to the feeling of our fellow country-women, we 
refrained from making the matter public ; no such consideration any 
longer exists. The names of the ladies complicated ouglit certainly 
to be published. One mentioned to us was a young lady residing at 
Brighton.” This fascinating Mahomedan made no secret of his suc¬ 
cess in the Society of I.ondon when he met Mr. Russel at Constan¬ 
tinople on his way back to India. To that noble Englishman he 
expressed his decided opinion that unless females were restrained 
as they were in the East ‘ like moths they will fly and get burned.’t 

When the Nana Saheb learned from his agent that his petition 
had been rejected by the authorities in England and that no con¬ 
sideration would be shown towards the family of Bajee Rao, he 
grieved unforgivingly and brooded his wrath in silence. It sank 
deep into his heart. How could it be otherwise ? ‘ Because,’ says Mr. 
Trevelyan, ‘ to give the Nana his due, we must not forget that his 
was no fancied grievance.’ According to Mr. Charles Ball, the 
principle of adoption had been recognized and its privileges granted 
to Scindia Holkar and many other chiefs by the Company and as 
yet no grounds appeared to justify the refusal of this sacred principle 
of the Hindus to Bajee Rao ; at all events it is a pity that the East 
India Company had not been consistent in their decisions upon 
this head. In some, indeed in very many cases, when tire pensions 

* Trevelyan’s Cawnporc p. 59. 

t Rassell's Diary iH India, 1857-8, Vol. I, p, 166. 
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have been comparatively insignificant, the Hindoo (jaw has been 
recognized and the claim of the adopted son granted. In the other 
cases where the pension has been very considerable, or the amount 
of territory to be absorbed extremely profitable, the Hindoo law has 
been shelved. Such was the case of the Nana Saheb, was the case 
of the Raja of Coorg and of the Ranee of Jhansi. Such has also 
been the case with a large number of Indians of rank with whom 
the English Government ‘ have not dealt either wisely or well.’ 
Then about the grievances of the Nana, the able historian remarks 
that there certainly did ‘appear to have been cause for resentment 
which, but for the fearful vengeance that followed, might have 
found sympathy in this country’ * These were the impartial views 
arrived at by Sir John Kaye, Mr. Charles Ball, Mr. Trevelyan and 
Mr. Martin—the illustrious and noble historians who, with their 
profound intelligence, have gone through the injured case of the 
Nana Saheb with a thorough insight into the oriental custom, habits 
and thoughts. The verdict of posterity and the judgment of history 
have corroborated their impartial finding. While others whose 
fantastic views of impartiality consist in finding ever)rthing evil 
in the black nation, overlooking more monstrous errors and crimes 
in the white, have said many things to the indignation and surprise 
of the honest and the just. 

‘ Thu.s, in all human probability, an intense feeling of disgust, at the 
injustice with which he had been treated, was created in the heart of 
Nana Saheb and only waited an opportunity for its development in 
a career of unrelenting ferocity.’t Though outwardly he showed off 
his contentment and pleased the English with his wonted affability 
and politeness, he cherished in the inmost recesses of his bosom, the 
deadliest hatred and an eternal enmity against them. His implacable 
rancour began to find outlet in the shape of secret idtrigues for the 
subversion of the power which had reduced him to such a pitiable 
state. In this inglorious affair the hand of the willy Azimoolla Khan 
was most evident. From one native court to another native court, 
from one extremity to another of the great continent of India, the 
agents of the Nana Saheb had passed with overtures and invitations 
discreetly—perhaps mysteriously—worded to princes and chiefs of 
different races and religions, but dtost hopefully of all to the 
Mahrattas.’ But the emissaries of the crafty Mahratta met with no 
success at the different courts at first. Something more was necessary 
for the fulfilment of the Nana’s wishes. And the unjustifiable annexa- 

* History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol, I, p. 302. 

+ Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, page 30a. 
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tions of the Marquis of Dalhousie, especially that of Oudh, hastened 
the result for the attainment of which the Nana Sabeb had hitherto 
struggled in vain. It was not until the crown had been set upon 
the annexations of Lord Dalhousie by the seizure of Oudh, that the 
Nana Saheb and his accomplices saw much prospect of success. 
That event was the turning point of their career of intrigue. What 
had before been difficult was now made easy by ‘ this last act of 
English usurpation.’ Further, says Sir John Kaye, ‘ such was the 
impression made by the last of our annexations, that men asked 
each other who was safe, and what use was there in fidelity when 
so faithful a friend and ally as the King of Oudh was stripped off 
his dominion by the Government whom he had aided in its need. 
It is said that the princes and chiefs who had held back then came 
forward and that the Nana Saheb began to receive answers to his 
appeal.’ Such was the line of secrecy adopted by the Nana that 
all these clandestine correspondence remained totally secret to the 
English. 

In the month of April 1857, the Nana, with his younger brother 
and a number of retainers visited Lucknow bringing letters of recom¬ 
mendation from a former judge of Cawnpore to Captain Hayes and 
Mr. Gubbins. In his interview with Mr. Gubbins, the Commissioner 
at Lucknow, the Nana Saheb no longer exhibited his affability of 
manners. ‘ His manner,’ observed Mr. Gubbins, ‘ was arrogant and 
presuming. His younger brother was more pleasing in appearance 
and demeanour.’ Mr. Gubbins introduced the Nana Saheb to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who, learning from him that he had come to sec 
the sights of Lucknow, ordered the authorities of the city to show the 
Mahratta Chief every due attention. Nana Saheb, though promised 
to Mr. Gubbins that he would stay there for some time, still 
abruptly left Lucknow without taking leave of the officers stationed 
there, sending a message to Mr. Gubbins that urgent business 
required his attendance at Cawnpore. At that time his conduct 
attracted little or no attention. 

The short-sighted policy of Lord Dalhousie and the injustice 
done to him and his family by the Court of Directors in England 
turned Nana Saheb from one of the most loyal adherents of British 
Power into an implacable enemy of the Company and prepared a 
large number of people to rise in revolt with him. Nana’s grievances 
are indissolubly bound up with the fall of the East India Company 
and both of these make up a most interesting episode in the history 
of India. O. fc. D. 
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FORESTS AND RAINFALL 

The Secretary of State recently invited the Government of 
India to consider the question whether forests have aiiy influence 
on the climate and rainfall of the country and the Inspector-General 
of Forests has reviewed the subject in a pamphlet, issued in 
November last. The subject of the connection between forests and 
rainfall is as old as the organisation of the Forest Department itself, 
for it was established especially with the object of conserving tlie 
forests, which, in certain parts of India, were then in course of rutli- 
less and complete destruction. In the early fifties no systematic attempt 
was made at the conservation of forests j and the Government did 
not anticipate that the spread and the influence of the civilising 
agencies would make the destruction so thoughtless and rapid. The 
conservation of forests on scientific principles may be said to have 
begun from the appointment, in 1864, of Dr. Brandis to the office 
of the Inspector-General of Forests in India, and it is to his unique 
knowledge of forestry, his great experience and his ability that 
the success of the Forest Department is mainly due. “We, officers 
of the Government believed,” complained Mr. Pt-ddcr of the India 
Office, “ that as there always had been vast forests in India, so there 
always would be ; that they did not require any particular con¬ 
servation, but that natural reproduction was quite sufficient for 
them; that they would grow again by themselves. 'We did not 
at the time appreciate the enormous destruction caused to the Indian 
forests by the spread of cultivation which has almost doubled 
itself in many parts of India, besides the demand of the Railways 
for wood, and the great demand arising in large cities, such as 
Bombay and Calcutta, on their being brought into easy communi¬ 
cation with the forests by railways and harbours, in which there is 
an immense demand for timber specially for firewood.” This 
process of destruction of forests and extension of cultivation, which 
has been continually going on for the last 50 years, cannot be 
viewed as one of unmixed good. On the one hand it has brought 
extensive areas under the plough and added to the agricultural 
resources of the country ; on the other, it has deprived vast tracts 
of country of a valuable stock of national wealth. The value and 
advantages of the one cannot be precisely weighed against the 
evils and disadvantages of the other ; but one fact stands out 
prominent in the situation, viz., that when disforestation is carried 
out or a large scale, whole tracts of the country are exposed to 
the heat of the tropical sun and the absorbent property of the 
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clearings as wfell as of the surrounding lands is immensely reduced. 
The storage of moisture in the soil of the country as a whole 
diminishes, and the best conditions for agriculture in the rest of the 
country, wh*ch would have benefited cultivation by means of seepage 
and transpiration, are not realised. Extension of agriculture and 
denudation of forests thus act and reach upon eact other and the 
interests of one department are sometimes looked upon as encroach¬ 
ing on the interests of the other. It will, it is apprehended, be 
discovered some day that in an agricultural country like ours, com¬ 
merce and industry are being unduly fostered at the expense and 
to the prejudice of agriculture. Though, amid the headlong progress 
of civilisation these actions cannot be effectively controlled, yet, 
it will strike the observer that the effect of the clearance of forests 
on the soil and climate is most pernicious. As national assets forests 
are of great value; and they should be economised to the best 
advantage of the people of the country. Their value as determined 
by their influence on agriculture is enhanced by the fact that their 
wanton destruction results in a deterioration of the nutrient 
properties of the soil by making evaporation more rapid and de¬ 
priving it of its slow and continual nourishment which is supplied 
through streams and rivers, that are the natural agencies of irriga¬ 
tion, They also exert an enormous influence on the physical 
characteristics of the country ; and, in India specially, where 
physical circumstances profoundly affect its rural economy, their 
importance cannot be altogether overlooked. In Lower Bengal, the 
effect of the denudation is not likely, at least for some considerable 
time to come, to be very serious, because the country is too moist, 
by reason of its low level and of the innumerable water-courses 
that intersect it, to depend entirely on rain-fall. In the high lands, 
however, where the humidity of the atmosphere and moisture in 
the soil are essential factors of successful cultivation during a 
period of drought, the matter deserves more careful attention and 
systematic investigation. 

The question whether forests have any influence on the regularity 
and quantity of rainfall of the country is, to a certain measure, 
controversial; and, it is impossible to assert with scientific precision 
that rainfall depends upon forests. But the experience and opinion 
of many experts who have carefully observed natural phenomena, 
point to the conclusion that precipitation does, to a certain extent, 
vary with the existence and density of forests, that in a region, 
where rainfall was abundant when it was covered with forests, it has 
diminished after it has been shorn of its timber, and conversely, 
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that reforestation of a barren country has fncrearod’predpitation;. 
As an illustration I quote the following from an esteemed paper: 
" It appears that the Russian Government planted a large number 
of trees—chiefly elms and poplars—in a certain district °io Central 
Asia. The result was that the rainfall exceeded by 250 per cent. 
Referring to this fact, Lt. General Forrest, writing to a Bombay 
contemporary, protests against the consumption of wood as fuel 
in the 43 mills at Ahmedabad, where the rainfall has been extremely 
deficient during the past two years.” The statistics of rainfall 
in India show that it is heaviest in the forest-clad mountain regions 
of the north in which the principal rivers, which distribute the 
fertilising fluid throughout Northern India, take their rise. This 
latter is the tract most liable to a deficiency of rainfall, most 
dependent on irrigation, and most vulnerable to famine ; and, it is 
in these mountainous regions that the extermination of forests !s 
proceeding at an accelerating rate. What the effects of this ex¬ 
termination will be, no one can foresee ; but if we are to judge 
from observed phenomena we may conclude that they are destined 
to be most disastrous. The tendency of human action which 
interferes with the extent and density of the almost limitless 
mountainous forests, will be to facilitate evaporation of the soil 
moisture by exposing the surface direct to the sun, to increase the 
rapidity of the surface-flow of water, and to cause floods by the 
erosion of the loose and barren soil. It will also materially aflect 
the depth and rapidity of absorption and the steady and economical 
regulation of the storage of subsoil moisture ; and finally, it will 
wash away the loose soil of the mountain slopes, resulting in the 
silting up of the beds of rivers, which do not flow in a highly pre¬ 
cipitous course. 

In what manner the rainfall in a forest region checks or prevents 
inundations, and, in a forest-bare country, produces or facilitates 
them, can be explained very easily. The floor of the forest, 
covered with litter and other obstructions, naturally absorb a larger 
proportion of the rainfall than an open country which offer no 
such obstacles ; the soil as it were forms a reservoir and retains 
the water, and only a small quantity runs off the surface. In the 
open, on the other hand, the obstructions being less effective, the 
surface run-off is proportionately heavier than the absorption, 
and “ the moving water by eroding channels, forms small rivulets, 
and these larger and larger ones, which flow with constantly in¬ 
creasing velocity.” In a country subject to periodical floods, 
the denudation of forests at the watershed of the destructive rivers 
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aggravates the situation, and it has been proved by experience that 
reafforestation is a more cheap and effective remedy for r^ulating 
the rivers than costly engineerii^ works, besides its value as an 
addition to the wealth of the country.* The influence of forests 
on the climate of the country is thus described by Dr. F. Rose, 
H. M.’s Consul at Stuttgart, in his report dated July 31, 1903, on 
Instruction in Forestry and the present condition of Forest Economy 
in Germany; ** The proximity of forests acts upon those who 
dwell in or near them in a similar manner as the proximity of the 
sea exercises a healthy influence on those who dwell on or near 
the coasts, and it may be asserted that, to some extent, a country 

without forests resembles a country without a coast.Ait 

vitiated with dust and other impurities—chemical, physiological 
and mechanical—passes into forests to undergo filtration and 
chemical transformation, and issues forth again purified and re¬ 
vivified with health-giving constituents. The fate of parts of Italy, 
which, under rational conditions of forestry, and agriculture, might 
have been the paradise of Europe is a warning example, amongst 
many others, of the dangers that attend the practice of reckless 
deforestation, and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom have not 
been overlooked in Germany where unruly rivers are now being 
rendered amenable to control by afforestation at their sources,” 

The foregoing general remarks on forest economy, elaborately 
supplemented by the valuable extracts given in the appendix to this 
article, show that the arrangements provided by nature appear to 
be based on perfect principles of economy, and human beings 
should act prudently by making the most of these arrangements 
without violently and unnecessarily disturbing them. A national 
forest is a capital of slow growth ; and if once destroyed, cannot 
be replaced in a generation or two. It should therefore be very 
carefully economised. A disturbance of the conservancy arrange¬ 
ments of nature by human action results in other derangements 
of a graver character, which caU for further action to counteract 


*la Switzerland where the floods have wroaght havoc during the rainy summer 
of this year (1903), an influential patty is advocating the diminution 01 prevention 
of floods by afforestation instead of by engineering works for the regulation and 
correction of the courses of rivers, to which latter preference has hitherto been 
given. The Association of Forestry has expressed itself most emphatically in 
this sense. 

Leaving aside the question of the relative efficiency of the two methods of 
the prevention of floods by river regulation or afforestation, the former is certairily 
mum more expensive than the latter. Between 1871 and l^I, the Swiss 
Government has expended about ;^2,ooo,ooo on the regulation of river by engineer¬ 
ing works, and only about ,^125,00000 afforestation work for the same purpose. 
—/ 7 r. F. Ffise’s Report on Forestry in Germany, 
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the evil consequences of the original one. It is therefore a matter 
for serious consideration whether the consequences of such diS' 
turbing actions should not be carefully and scientifically observed 
and investigated by the Meteorological Department, which has as 
yet done little useful or substantial work, and measures taken 
to prevent them. The task devolving on the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment in the suggested sphere of activity would be more real, more 
practical, and more useful than that on which it has hitherto spent 
its funds and energies ; and it behoves the Government of India 
to appoint an expert, if necessary, to evolve a scheme by which 
some practical work in the direction indicated can be accomplished, 
which will enhance the natural beauty and the national capital 
of India. 

Satlsobaikdlra fLaw 

Appendix to the article on ‘forests and rainfall’ 

Extracts from a Report hy Mr» J, W. Toamey of the 
U. S, Bureau of Forestry 

The question of the exact relation which exists between forests 
and stream flow has long been under discussion. The broad fact 
that a relation exists is indeed indisputable. Forest destruction 
always produces a change in the character of the run-off. But the 
scientific determination of all the causes which produce this effect 
and of their relative importance is a difficult and complicated matter. 
In spite of the fact that for many years European forest Experiment 
stations have been carrying on observations, measurements and 
experiments designed to clear up this subject, final conclusions 
covering the whole field have not yet been established. In this 
country almost nothing has ever been done to secure accurate data 
for the investigation of this problem as a whole. Some light, how 
ever, has been thrown on the subject by means of a series of 
observations which have been going on for several years in the San 
Bernardino Mountain in Southern California. 

In the San Bernardino mountains, records of precipitation for 
several years at a large number of stations show that differences in 
forest cover are closely correlated with differences in rainfall. This 
correlation is so close that it is ^ssible to judge the mean annual 
precipitation with a fair degree of accuracy from the appearance of 
the forest alone. In these mountains forests cover the slopes 
wherever the mean annual rainfall exceeds 20 to 24 inches; however, 
on southern and western slopes fprests of equal density represent a 
larger rainfall than on northern and eastern slopes. 

Because rainfall is most abundant where forests grow, many 
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believe that*forests exert an'important influence on the amount of 
precipitation. A more reasonable inference, however, is that rain- 
faff is the great factor in controlling the distribution and density of 
forests, * 

Precipitation occurs whenever the air is suddenly cooled below 
the dewpoint. The most effective cause of this is the expansion of 
air on ascending. This upward movement is caused very largely 
by cyclonic storms. Whether forests have any appreciable effect in 
cooling the air below the dew point is uncertain. From the known 
effect of forests on the temperature and relative humidity of the 
air, it is reasonable to infer that they may have some such effect, at 
least to a small degree, and consequently they may have some effect 
in increasing precipitation. 

That the excessive destruction of forests is followed by the dry¬ 
ing up of streams and springs and by a diminution in the minimum 
flow of rivers is a well-established fact. The forest is the most 
effective agent known in regulating the disposition of the precipita¬ 
tion after it reaches the ground. 

In a long series of investigations made at the Forest experiment 
station at Nancy, France, and recently published, it was found that 
a deciduous forest near that station held back from the ground less 
than 8 per cent of the total precipitation. Although this is imme¬ 
diately returned to the atmosphere in the form of evaporation, it is 
a comparatively small amount of the annual rainfall. On the other 
hand, evaporation from the soil in the open and in the forest conti¬ 
nues often for long periods after the precipitation ceases. After the 
crowns become dry, evaporation is much retarded in the forest 
because the forest floor is protected from the wind and the sun. 
To such an extent is this true that the loss of moisture through 
evaporation is much less than that lost from an equally saturated 
soil or from a water surface in the open. Repeated European 
observations, extending over long periods of trial, and shorter 
observations made in this country, conclusively show that evapora¬ 
tion from water or other wet surfaces on the floor of the forest is 
but one-third or one-fourth that from similar surfaces in the open. 
From the investigation of the moisture content of soils in the San 
Bernardino mountains, the results of which are as yet unpublished, 
it appears that the first foot in depth of the mineral soil in the 
forest may contain two or three times as much moisture as soil of 
the same general character from similar situations in the open. 

It appears then that forests materially retard evaporation both of 
soil moisture and of snowfall. 
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Extracts from a Report by Mr. J, W. Totmey cf the U, S* 
Bureau of Forestry 

Stream flow consists of surface run-off and seepage run-off. . . 
Surface run-off may be considered as flood water, while seepage 
run-off is that portion of the drainage which gives the streams a 
sustained flow. It is evident that any factor which decreases the 
surface or superficial run-off and increases the seepage run-off is of 
the utmost importance in regulating the flow of streams. 

The proportion of flood water to seepage is influenced by the 
rapidity of the rainfall. It is well-known from direct observation 
that a slowly falling, prolonged rain even on the naked soil of steep 
slopes, is all taken up by the soil. On the other hand, a heavy 
shower of short duration falling on the same slope, may largely 
oscape as run-off. The forest canopy very perceptibly extends 
the period of time during which the rain reaches the soil and 
in this way lessens the surface run-off. Again, forests, by check¬ 
ing the velocity of the wind and covering the mineral soil with 
a thick layer of dead leaves and other forest litter, effectively pre¬ 
vent soil transportation by both wind and water. On high eleva¬ 
tions where streams generally have their birth, the influence of 
forest in this respect is of the utmost importance. So great is this 
influence that it exerts a marked effect on topography. In moun¬ 
tainous regions particularly, the repeated destruction of forests 
permits the soil formed by the decomposition of the tocks at the 
sources of streams to be transported to lower elevations, with a con¬ 
sequent slow change in the details of the landscape. Such regions, 
if unforested, are apt to have precipitous slopes and scanty soil on 
the higher elevations. In that case there is no adequate medium 
to absorb the rain and it flows over the surface. On the other hand, 
if such regions are well wooded the slopes are less precipitous, and 
a considerable depth of soil usually covers the broad summits. As 
a result, the rain water is absorbed and the surface flow is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Not only is it essential to have adequate medium present to 
absorb the rain but it must be of such character as to absorb it 
quickly. Rapidity of absorption 4 s also influenced by the degree 
of looseness of the mineral soil. In the forest the mulch of leaves 
and litter keep the mineral soil loose and in the best condition for 
rapid absorption. 

Not all the rain, that is not absorbed by the soil where it falls, 
reaches the stream by flowing over the surface. Much of it is taken 
up in passing from the place of Ming to the stream. The amount 
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taken up depends upon the obstructions in the pathmy. Where 
there are no obstacles, as on barren ground, the moving water, by 
eroding channels, forms small rivulets, and these larger and larger 
ones which flow with constantly increasing velocity. As a result the 
water passes rapidly over the surface, and but little gets into the 
soil., When the soil is covered with obstructions, such as are 
offered by a forest, with its accumulations of litter and vegetable 
growth, the rain which is not immediately absorbed is checked in 
its flow over the surface. The water, being held back, is finally 
taken up by the soil and thus prevented from forming small rivulets 
through erosive action. 

The forest, in extending the time during which the rain reaches 
the soil, in its effect upon local topography, and in supplying a 
larger and better absorbing medium, must necessarily have a pro¬ 
found influence in increasing the seepage run-off and in propor¬ 
tionately decreasing the surface flow. 

In conclusion, it may be said that although the forest may have, 
on the whole, but little appreciable effect in increasing the rainfall 
and the annual run-off, its economic importance in regulating the 
flow of streams is beyond computation. The great indirect value 
of the forest is the effect which it has in preventing wind and water 
erosion, thus allowing the soil on hills and mountains to remain 
where it is formed, and in other ways providing an adequate absorb¬ 
ing medium at the sources of the watercourses of the country. It 
is the amount of water that passes into the soil, not the amount of 
rainfall, that makes a region a garden or desert. 

Extracts from the Report of Mr* D* HomtHM^ on the 
afforesting of <aaste tands in Ireland {Parliomeniaty 
Return No* 39 of 1884) 

” There can no longer be any doubt that the forests on ranges 
prevent sudden floods to a very great extent and that by a judicious 
cultivation of slopes and high plateaus, in a few years these cala¬ 
mities are avoided. Experience has also proved that cultivations 
ensure a steady flow of water during summer, and that the fertility 
of the agricultural low lands is increased considerably by them. 
Baron Von Mueller, the celebrated botanist, states that in forest- 
bare countries the productiveness of cereal fields increased 50 per 
cent by the cultivation of forest belts—a statement never yet 
contradicted by experienre. The work of re-afforesting will 
not only be a boon to the country at large by preventing the flood¬ 
ing of the low lands during heavy rains, and fertilising them by 
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a steady flow of water ■ throughout the year, but It will have 
the great advantage of being a work eminently remunerative. 
That the planting of trees of even inferior quality will repay the 
trouble and thereby improve comparatively valueless land, you will 
grant when I refer you to the cultivation of Les Landes in France. 
These localities although so widely different from Ireland, are still 
a proof of what forest plantation can do. The Committee which 
reported in 1857 on this work, predicted that the cultivation of the 
Landes, the low lying lands near the Gargnne would add more than 
1000 million francs to the wealth of France, a prophecy which at 
that time was regarded as wild and foolish, but which has been more 
than fulfilled. 

Extracts from the evidence before the Select Committee 
on Forestry {Parliamentary Return 287 of 1885) 

[Extracts from the evidence of Mr. W. A. Pedder, Secretary, 
Revenue Department, India Office.] 

(1) Yes, the destruction of forests was undoubtedly seriously 
affecting the water supply in many parts of the country, and serious¬ 
ly affecting the climate. 

(2) There are no doubt many instances in which it has been 
strongly suspected that the diminution of the water supply of the 
streams has been caused by the cutting down of forests. 

(3) I ought to say that there is a great deal of evidence in 
India which tends to show that the denudation process has had an 
effect upon the water supply in two ways ; one in diminishing the 
moisture of the country in the way of falls of rain, and another, in 
making the rain run away more rapidly and causing floods. 

(4) In the north of the Punjab it has been represented by men 
whose opinions are of very great weight that the denudation of some 
of the Himalayan forests has caused great destruction from the way ^ 
in which the torrents have washed immense masses of sand and 
stone from the mountains into the plain. 

(5) Q. And is it not also well recognised that the growth of 
forests leads to the storage of water and its gradually being distri¬ 
buted in streamlets and rivulets toihe streams which it ultimately 
supplies ? 

A. I believe that is an unquestionable fact and is the founda¬ 
tion of all forestry. 

(6) There is a district called Ratnagiri south of Bombay ; it is a 
rice district which lies between the sea and the western ghats—^which 
used to be considered to be the most productive of the rice lands 
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of the West India at that time—I am speaking of 50 years ago— 
and I know from the reports I have read of the officers who were em¬ 
ployed to make the original trigonometrical survey that that country 
was covered by dense forests. The diaries of those officers show 
that in some cases they had to cut a base line at the rate of half a 
mile a day for miles through dense forest—^whereas now the same 
district has been entirely denuded up to the crests of the hills ; the 
hills are now almost a bare sheet of rock, and people have com¬ 
plained, and complained bitterly of the decreasing yield of the rice 
land bel(Jw, which has been attributed, and I believe truly, to the 
destruction of the forests, which operates, of course, to prevent the 
water from being stored upon the hill sides ; it runs away in violent 
floods instead of flowing gently over the country. 

EAracts from the evidence of Col, James Michael, C,S,I. 

before ibid 

(i) Q. What is your opinion of the influence of the denuda¬ 
tion of forests upon the rainfall and water supply as derived from 
original observations ? 

A. I personally have no doubt whatever upon the subject; in 
fact, I have seen myself the effects of the denudation of hill slopes. 
I have seen a well known perennial stream dried up completely 
upon the slopes of the Nilghiris, undoubtedly from the fact that 
the timber’all round it had been cut off for coffee planting. 

(a) Q. Was that a stream which had been perennial ? 

A. Yes, it had been perennial and it had utterly dried up, I 
have seen several at the station of Ootacamund ; I can quote a 
particular spring near the Church of Ootacamund which used to be 
always the source from which most people got their drinking water ; 
it was an excellent spring ; and within my memory the wood which 
surrounded that spring was cut down, the result being that the 
spring has disappeared, and that there is no water there now. 

* I can mention many instances of springs being lost from a 
forest being cut away, but not of any spring being formed by the 
formation of a forest; though I have no doubt that would be the 
case in years to come. # 
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PROGRESS IN THE GAEKWAR^ DOMINION 

[Baroda Administration Report, igo4-5 : British India Printing 
Works : Bombay.] 

Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar of Baroda has been known 
all over India for his transcendent culture and catholicity of 
viewsv He is perhaps the most striking personality among the 
Feudatory Chiefs of Hindustan. So great is the sympathy of this 
enlightened prince for his people that he has introduced a vast 
number of urgent reforms in the State committed to his fostering 
care by the blissful desire of a benign Providence. In fact, all sorts 
and conditions of men in Baroda seem to be enjoying the various 
advantages of a progressive government under their present ruler. 

Under the order of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, the present Amatya, has compiled and published an 
exhaustive Administration Report of the Baroda State for the official 
year 1904-05. The Report has assumed the form of a splendid 
volume consisting of 321 pages and is nicely printed and got up, 
though there are some typographical mistakes here and there. A 
copy of the work, very kindly sent to us by Mr. Dutt, has been lying 
on our table for a long time past and we owe an apology to our 
distinguished countryman for not having been able to take any 
notice of it earlier than now. 

It is a delightfully interesting study, a brilliant piece of litera¬ 
ture, so to say—the Report of the Administration of Baroda. The 
contents are preceded by an introductory letter , addre.ssed by 
Mr. Dutt to H. H. the Gaekwar, which gives us a bird’s eye view 
of the entire administrative machinery of the State. Though, as we 
understand from this letter, the year under report was a period of 
famine and distress, we are happy to note that Mr. Dutt characterises 
it as ‘a year of progress and refortn.’ 

Foremost among the useful measures introduced within the year 
under review was the formation of an Executive Council by H. H. 
the Gaekwar. Two legislative measures of special importance, one 
preventing Infant Marriages and the other vesting the State"with 
some control and supervision over Religious and Charitable Institu¬ 
tions, came into force during the year. The Decentralisation of 
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the vast Revenue Department which is now divided into five 
sections was carried out early in the year. Arrangements are re¬ 
ported to have been made for the proper management of Religious 
Institutions and Wards’ Estates. The Education of Minors is also 
receiving adequate attention. 

Mr. Dutt admits with remarkable candour that Baroda is still 
somewhat backward so far as industrial enterprises are concerned. 
We note however with a sort of pleasing hopefulness that ‘signs of 
improvement are already perceptible’ in this matter of vital im¬ 
portance. The able compiler then presents an account of the 
measures adopted for the encouragement of trades and industries 
of Baroda during the year under report, and we are glad to find 
among other things that the famous pearl-fishery of the Dwarka 
sea-coast is now under expert investigation. With regard to the 
progress achieved by the Weaving Industry of Baroda we would refer 
our readers to the excellent article on the subject which Mr. Dutt 
contributed to the last April number of the Indian World. 

Not the least important reform, according to Mr. Dutt, was the 
organisation of a complete system of Self-Government throughout the 
State. The old Village Communities have been re-organised and 
invested with powers of Village Administration and the larger towns 
of the State have been formed into self-governing municipalities. 
The organisation on modern principles of the Forest Department 
which represents the last section of the vast Revenue Administra¬ 
tion is reported to have been completed after the labour of years. 
We are informed in this connection that the total area of Reserved 
Forests belonging to the Baroda State was 680 sq. miles in the year 
under review. 

The question of Land Settlement has been discussed in the 
ninth chapter of the Report. We understand that the Baroda land 
system which was introduced over twenty years ago has all the 
faults and all the merits of the Bombay Ryohmri system. The 
present system of Land Settlement has swept away the Bhagbatai 
system, or payment in kind, prevailing in some Talukas of the 
Amreli District and fixed one unvarying money demand which, to 
the cultivator, means a larger demand on the produce of his field 
than the current prices of crops would indicate. From a tabular 
statement given in this connection we find that, except at Songadh 
and Okhamandal, where the settlements made were' of a tentative 
nature, all other settlements were made for fifteen years. It is now 
under contemplation to make revised settlements for thirty years. 

We should say nothing with regard to the Revenue Department 
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which has been split up into five sections and placed, along with 
two other important departments, under the supreme charge of 
Mr. R. C. Dutt. Our readers can have no misgivings as to the 
working of this department, for, it has for its director one of the most 
tried and able Indian administrators of the day and the result has 
been as it should be. 

One of the most important matters, vis., that of Irrigation Cess 
has been dealt with in the Section on liand Settlement, but the 
main subject of Irrigation has quite appropriately been included in 
the Public Works section. We understand that the Suhsoii, the 
Bagait and the Kasar are the three systems under which the Irriga¬ 
tion Cess is realised in Baroda. The demand on account of this 
Cess throughout the State is Rs. 2,70,000 in round numbers. It is 
a pleasure to note that His Highness has devoted much attention to 
the subject of Irrigation. We are told by Mr. Dutt that a large 
number of important works are in progress, though some of the 
larger ones have not been as successful as was expected. Six irriga¬ 
tion tanks have been constructed in the Baroda District at a cost of 
a lac and twenty thousand rupees, while a seventh tank at Muwal 
and the Orsang scheme are also receiving attention. Two other 
ambitious schemes—the Aiwa tank and the Hiran river—in this 
district are under contemplation. So far as the Kadi District is 
concerned, the most important irrigation work is the Kaderpur Tank. 
The two other districts of Naosari and Amreli deserve but little 
notice in this connection. The expenditure incurred by the State 
for the Irrigation Department during the year under report was 
Rs. 20,06,251. 

Speaking of the Finance Department, Mr. Dutt reports in the 
introduction that the administration * was beset with exceptional 
difficulties ’ during the year, owing to famine and large remissions 
and suspensions of the Land Revenue. Among the reforms intro¬ 
duced by the late Mr. Rajani Nath Ray, whose services were lent 
to the Baroda State by the Government of India, the bringing of 
the Accountant-General in direct touch with every Taluka Treasury 
and the absolute independence of the Audit Department are worthy 
of special notice. The function of th^ Finance Department has been 
stated to be three-fold, viz., audit, accounts and finance. For con¬ 
venience of work, the Department of Finance has been divided into 
eight branches of which a brief account Is given in pages 199—203 
of the Report. The receipts and disbursements during the year 
were Rs. 1,13,80,802 and Rs. 1,45,86,293 respectively as compared 
with Rs. 1,58,13,714 and Rs. 1,37,40,677 of the previous year. 
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Some of the Causes of increase and decrease in receipts and dis¬ 
bursements have been explained towards the close of the chapter. 

The subject of Education, than which a question of greater 
moment it is difficult to think of, has been elaborately discussed in 
the eleventh chapter of the Report and as many as 33 pages have 
been devoted to its treatment. It gives us very great pleasure to note 
that in no other cause has the Gaekwar’s liberality been more 
conspicuous than in educational progress which continues to 
receive the special attention of His Highness. The percentage of 
the revenues which the State spends on' Education is over four, 
against about one per cent, in British India. Another point to be 
noted is that nearly one-half of the boys of school-going age are 
actually under instruction in Baroda. The Department embraces 
1,265 educational institutions in all, and English is taught in 22 of 
these, while there are 1,243 schools in the State for purely vernacular 
education. The total expenditure on Education during the year 
under review was Rs. 6,74,011 and the receipts have amounted 
only to Rs. 87,015. The Department of Education is in such a 
perfect state in Baroda that Infant Schools, Industrial Schools, 
Village Schools, Music Schools, Night Schools, Sanskrit and Urdu 
Schools, Agricultural Schools, Battalion Schools and in fact any sort 
of educational institutions is not found wanting in Baroda. So far as 
Female Education is concerned, the total number of girls attending 
schools was 13,113 or about 9 per cent of the girls of school-going 
age. The Female Training College and the attached Girls’ Schools 
seem to be very satisfactorily managed. An excellent move, made 
by His Highness during the last 22 years, has been to spread 
education among the very lowest castes. The lofty conception of 
this noble Hindu Ruler is ‘ to raise and elevate those very classes 
whose touch is now regarded as pollution by his orthodox Hindu 
subjects.’ The education of Forest Tribes is another remarkable 
feature of the system of instruction obtaining in Baroda and its effect 
on these forest races, ‘ who were lately steeped in ignorance and 
addicted to drinking, has been surprising.’ Lectures are regularly 
delivered to these people’ ‘ with the object of checking the vice of 
drinking and of curtailing ruinous expenditure on occasions of 
funerals and weddings. Improvement is also observed in their 
social and religious customs, their manners, dress and habits.’ In 
the matter of compulsory education, the experiment is being tried 
in the Arareli Taluka since 1893 and His Highness is seriously 
considering the proposal of extending the system throughout the 
State. We are led to think that the Government of India should 
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take a leaf out of the Gaekwar’s book in this matter’which is so 
intimately associated with the general well-being of the people. 

The chapter on medical affairs shows that forty hospitals and 
dispensaries gave relief to nearly two hundred thousand new patients 
during the year when an expenditure of Rs. 1,61,397 was incurred 
for the department. In the Lunatic Asylum the total number of 
persons treated during the year was 27 againt 31 in the previous 
year. 

In the chapter devoted to the Public Works Department there 
is but little to notice, barring the Irrigation works which we have 
already discussed. All the four State Railways, vis., Dabhoi, 
Petlad, Mehsana and Vijapur-Kalol-Kadi, were doing great good to 
the traffic and the total capital investment on the same at the end 
of June, 1905, was Rs. 83,02,235 giving an average of over 
Rs. 33,000 per mile. The Railway lines of the State at present 
measure 250 miles. 

From the fourteenth chapter we come to know that some eight 
important reforms were introduced in the Police Department during 
the year under notice. Although the year was a year of famine, 
there was no increase in rioting cases, but on the contrary a 
marked decrease as compared with the previous year. All this 
reflects great credit to the zeal and ability of Mr. Govindbhai 
Hathibbai who has been in charge of the department. From a table 
which gives the general result of police administration, *we under¬ 
stand that the Police were more successful in recovering stolen 
property this year than in the previous year. 

There is very little to be noticed in the chapter on Jails which 
is followed by that on Famine Relief. The famine that occurred 
in Baroda in the year 1904 was one of unprecedented severity. His 
Highness lost no time in adopting relief measures and most wisely 
placed Mr. R. C. Dutt in charge of the work. Tours of inspection 
were undertaken by His Highness himself as well as by Mr. Dutt 
with the Maharaja’s eldest son and the Famine Commissioner. The 
various measures of relief were (a) prompt suspensions of land revenue, 
(^) liberal remissions, (c) TaJtavi advances to cultivators, {S) improve¬ 
ment of the drinking water sui^ly,'^(e) arrangements to meet the 
scarcity of fodder (/) relief works, and (^) gratuitous relief. The 
magnanimous Maharaja sanctioned an agregate amount of 
Rs. 27,83,985 for these measures. Mr. Dutt closes his excellent 
Report with a fair appreciation of the most valuable services in 
connection with the Famine Relief operations rendered by the 
various officers of the State and especially by the Famine Commis)- 
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sioner, Mr. Alehta, to whose untiring industry the success of these 
measures was largely due. 

It gives us great satisfaction to note the progressive manner in 
which the Baroda State is being administered by H. H. the Gaekwar 
who has, as our contemporary of the Empire has justly remarked, 
devoted his heart and soul for the amelioration of the condition of his 
people. Progress and prosperity have been perceptible in every sphere 
of activity in Baroda and this has been specially the case since Mr. 
R. C. Dutt was taken in as a councillor by the Maharaja. Liberality 
of views and generosity in the mode of operations have always 
characterised the blessed rule of His Highness and we are confident 
that the benevolent system of ruling for the ruled adopted by this 
oriental ruler would do credit to any civilised country in Europe. With 
regard to His Highness, we think he is one of the best types of 
our patriots in as much as he aspires to ‘teach Philosophy to the west 
and learn its science, impart purity of life to Europe and attain to her 
loftier political ideal, inculcate spirituality to the American mind and 
imbibe the business ways of its merchants ’ and we only hope that 
his unassailable reputation as a capable ruler of men will ever remain 
untarnished. 

Yet this Prince, who has attained perfection in almost all the 
various walks of life, has not had bis aesthetic faculty so much 
developed as to appreciate any beauty in the American woman 
during his "recent tour in the New World. There is something 
super-humourous, however, in the remark which went the round of 
the New York Press some times ago that the ‘Gaekwar is blind !’ 

P. M. tt. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA t A STUDY AT ALIGARH 

The time may come when Europeans will be called upon to cease 
disputing among themselves for the overlordship of Asia, and turn to 
consider whether the Asiatic, educated, armed, and taught by ex¬ 
ample the strength of national patriotism, will not take steps to rid 
himself of all European overlords, to whatsoever alien race they may 
belong. Those who have studied Oriental thought and who know 
now comparatively recent is the impassable breach (if, indeed, it be 
even now quite impassable) between East and West, have realised 
that if there be still much that Europe can teach Asia, there is also 
much that she could with profit learn from Asia. These scholars 
and thinkers—their number grows steadily year by year—will not 
regret a future turn of the tide, viewing it with the impartial gaze of 
the historian and the philosopher ; but it is the part of the statesman 
to watch the swirls and eddies of the present, to steer through im¬ 
mediate difficulties rather than to attempt to estimate where the 
next flood may touch or what the next ebb may uncover. From 
this narrower standpoint we may take it for granted Mr. 
Gokhale and his like) that politically the Oriental is not ready to 
supplant the European in the supreme administration of those 
countries to which we have given, by Western methods, peace, 
justice, and a material prosperity greater than any they have enjoyed 
before. I would speak, however, not for the European in general 
but for my own race in particular, which has had a larger share than 
all others in the government of Asia. We have good reason, as I 
believe, to be content with the results of our labours taken as a 
whole ; we have some reasons for doubting the desirability of pur¬ 
suing in every particular our former course, which has in certain 
directions, at any rate in India, led to results that are not reassuring. 
All the more, therefore, is there cause for taking into account and 
fostering every element that may be of use in the task that lies 
before us. 

Now, there is one element in India, and that not an unimportant 
one, which is universally admitted to be on the side of English 
rule—the Mohamedan population. The loyalty of Islam has 
not wavered in spite of a tendency, resulting in our minds from 
the indifference born of security, to regard it with rather less the’' 
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special favour; in spite, moreover, of a growing anti^oreign spirit 
which has manifested itself in other parts of the Mohammedan 
world. Pan-Islamism has not been without its politicSl agents, its 
missionaries, and its revolutionary pamphlets in India ) but though 
it is now more than twenty years since they first made their appear¬ 
ance there, they do not seem to have stirred the imagination, or 
even to have gained the ear of any appreciable number of the in¬ 
habitants. Most noticeable was it that during the recent dispute 
with the Sultan over the Sinaitic boundary, when war or peace with 
the Khalif of Islam hung in an even balance, there was no in¬ 
flammatory preaching in Indian mosques nor any evidence of a 
divided allegiance. The causes of this phenomenon may possibly 
be far to seek. No doubt the faith is difierent in India from what 
it is among the Arabs or the Turks. Whether it be that there, as 
in Persia, Mohammedanism was not a natural outcome of national 
thought, but a religion imposed by conquerors, or whether the 
speculative tendencies of the metaphysical Hindu mind have worked 
upon and modified its prejudices, it is evident that the strictness of 
the law is loosened and the possibilities of development thereby 
increased. Islam in India may be compared with Roman Catho¬ 
licism in England. While the true believers are perfectly willing to 
recognise the somewhat academic authority of the Khalif in matters 
spiritual, just as English Roman Catholics have always been ready 
to admit that a like authority is vested in the Papal See, neither 
community could allow the right of political interference to pass 
unquestioned—in the case of India it is scarcely correct to say that 
it has ever been urged, though it cannot be denied that the Sultan 
of Turkey might be sufficiently unwise to insist on certain hitherto 
more or less shadowy claims on temporal obedience which in times 
of stress would cause a considerable amount of heart-burning in the 
breasts of the faithful, just as similar demands from Rome vexed 
the spirits of the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth. If this con¬ 
tingency were to arise, the issue would depend partly on what 
response the Government of India had previously made to such 
expressions of Mohamedan opinion as that which was recently 
offered to Lord Minto, and partly on the innate force of the feeling 
of loyalty which our rule h£^? inspired—a feeling due to the con¬ 
viction that Islam fares better at the hands of the English than it 
would at the hands of, let us say, the Poona Brahmins. The Vice¬ 
roy has given grounds for believing that the Government is anxious 
to do its part in cultivating the good will of Mohamedans; how 
pronounced is that good will can be realised best by specific 
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examples, of*which one of the most salient is the rise and growth of 
the Mahommedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. 

I am tempted to doubt whether such an institution could have 
been established in any other Mohammedan country than India, 
where its success has been helped forward by the peculiar conditions 
which I have briefly indicated. The strength and the deep signi¬ 
ficance of the college at Aligarh lie in the fact that its conception 
and its execution are due entirely to native enterprise : it would be 
truer to say that they are due to the vigour and enthusiasm of a 
man who deserves to rank among the master minds of his faith. 
The reformers of Islam have hitherto been little influenced by the 
West \ they have arisen in countries remote from the touch of 
European civilisation. Such men as the Mahdi and the Senoussi 
in the Soudan, or Abdul Wahhab in the deserts of Central Arabia, 
have been concerned only with the internal aspects of their creed. 
They have inculcated a return to the primitive fervour of the early 
Khalifs, to the primitive purity of the faith before it had been over¬ 
laid by the accretions of time or disfigured by customs alien to it, 
borrowed from the alien civilisations which it subdued. These men 
narrowed rather than widened the foundations. But Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed, the founder of the Mohammedan College at Aligarh, was 
of another temper, and he lived in close relationship with modern 
thought as introduced into India by the English. His story is as 
instructive*as his example is admirable. 

Syed Ahmed Khan was otie of the few who before the year 1857 
had made up his mind that the future of India lay with the English 
and not with the decrepit Mogul Empire. The Mohammedan com¬ 
munity, ignorant and backward, held his views in abhorrence, and 
when he learnt his English language—a study which was considered 
contrary to the true observance of Islam-—he was declared a Kaffir, 
an infidel. ,His friends and relatives were forbidden to have inter¬ 
course with him, and for some years he lived an outcast from every 
society around him. But even in those days the decree of the 
Mollahs was felt to be unduly severe, and finally a woman, a cousin 
of the Sayyid, defied it and invited him to visit her. While they 
were sitting at meat, she put her hand into the dish of the prescribed 
man and ate of the food that he bad touched. Her boldness turned 
tbe scales, and Sayyid Ahmed was received back into the bosom of 
the faith in spite of his dangerous opinions. He directed all his 
energies to the problem on the solution of which be believed that 
the future happiness of his country depended; he set himself to 
promote a better understanding between his co-religionists and the 
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foreign conqueror. Then came the Mutiny, and with it, so he 
feared, the deathblow to his hopes. He could not battle against the 
bitterness that it left behind; the race antagonism was too strong 
for him, and in despair he resolved to abandon his work and to 
leave India for ever. He had ability, he had a competency, he 
would betake himself to a country where an insuperable race barrier 
w'ould no longer stand in his way. But more generous counsels 
prevailed. He reflected that his poorer countrymen would be 
unable to escape from the miseries that followed upon the 
Mutiny, and he resolved to stay and help them to find the true 
remedy, as he conceived it, for their ills. At that time—nor I believe 
have the conditions changed materially to-day—the Mohammedans 
availed themselves less than any other community in India of the 
educational advantages which the English Government held out to 
the country. ' The social conditions of our community,’ said Sir 
Sayyid Ahmed, ‘ the traditions of the past, to which time has lent a 
charm no less vague than prejudicial, the religious feelings inculcated 
in our earliest infancy, have been, and still are, obstacles to a 
thorough appreciation of English education.’* There was a pro¬ 
found indifference to all education, and even now comparatively 
rich men are content to give their sons a meagre training under an 
ignorant holy man. Sayyid Ahmed tried to combat this lethargy. 
He wished his fellow-believers to share in the brilliant future which 
he foresaw for India under English rule, and to this 'end it was 
essential that they should not close their doors to Western science 
and Western thought. The reconciliation of East and West to 
their mutual advantage, this was his policy; and bow far-sighted a 
policy it was, future generations will be able to judge better than 
we. After ten years of struggle he succeeded in 1870 in forming a 
committee to inquire into the causes that kept Mohammedans fi:om 
the State schools and to find a way of directing their favourable 
attention to secular education. Prizes were offered for essays on 
education, with the result that thirty-two such essays were sent in. 
The committee weighed the suggestions contained in them, and 
came to the conclusion that they pointed to the necessity of found¬ 
ing a college to meet the needs of the Mohammedans. The follow¬ 
ing year a Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College Fund Committee 
was formed to collect subscriptions, and in 1875 the work of edu¬ 
cation was begun with the opening of a school at Aligarh. Two 
years, later. Lord Lytton laid the foundation-stone of the college. 


• Address lo Lord Lytlon, 1877. 
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The English boremment has taken a warm and a practical interest 
in Sir Sayyid Ahmed’s efforts, and a long roll of distinguished Anglo- 
Indian names is cited among the benefactors of the college, but the 
main part of the funds has been raised from the Indians themselves. 
Chief among the pious donors is the Nizam of Hyderabad, whose 
enlightened Prime Minister, Sir Salar Jung, was one of the first to 
recognise the importance of the movement Nor did money come 
only from Mohammedan sources, for Sir Sayyid Ahmed had drawn 
out his scheme upon so liberal a principle that he was able to appeal 
to the Hindu population also. Between 1875 and 1877 the number 
of the pupils rose from ii to 370, and the income of the college 
from Rs. 5,500 to Rs. 44,000. 

The objects of the foundation—I can do no better than quote 
Sir Sayyid Ahmed—-were ‘to reconcile Oriental learning with 
Western literature and science, to make the Musulmans of India 
worthy and useful subjects of the British Crown, to inspire in them 
that loyalty which springs not from servile submission to foreign 
rule, but from genuine appreciation of the blessings of good govern¬ 
ment.’* There is a generous ring about these words which places 
the author of them in the forefront of liberal thought. He lays 
equal stress upon the religious training of the students. ' We have 
made provision,’ he says, * for those necessities of Mohammedan 
education which are not fully provided for by any other college. 
We have made religious instruction both for Shiahs and Sunnis an 
integral part of our education, and we have thus an excellent means 
of improving the morals of our students. We prefer to lay stress 
on the principles of morality rather than on the details of ritual.’! 
His ideal was to train good citizens, no less physically than 
mentally:' along with intellectual and moral training, manly sports 
are encouraged,'} and he dwells frequently upon the importance of 
the latter. To this end be modelled his institution upon the great 
English public schools: it may be questioned whether a better 
model could be found, given that the students can be persuaded 
that the acquisition of learning, though not the sole end of man, is 
an important item in his early training. The success that crowned 
bis work was earned over and over again by a life-time of wise en¬ 
deavour. His freedom from narrow sectarianism cannot be ex¬ 
emplified better than by the fact that he preferred to use the sums 


* Address to Lord Lytton, 1877. 
t Address to Sir Auckland Colvin, 1888. 
} Address to Lord Ripon, 1884. 
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at his disposal—never sufficient for his need—in enlarging the 
college buildings rather than in completing the mosque, ‘ for,' said 
he, * whatever else my countrymen may leave unfinished, they will 
certainly finish the mosque.’ At his death in 1898 the college 
passed through a time of stress. A debt of about a lakh of rupees 
hung over it, and in the internal management the guidance of the 
directing hand was sorely missed. These difficulties were overcome 
partly by the munificence of those who honoured his memory and 
partly by the generosity and devotion of the Principal, the late 
Mr. Theodore Beck. The Nawab Mohsin ul Mulk, a former 
Minister of the Nizam, stepped into Sayyid Ahmed’s place as 
secretary of the committee, a position which he adorns with an 
admirable fidelity to the precepts of his predecessor. 

The pinch of limited means has not yet ceased. It is scarcely 
to be expected that a community which has long been indifferent 
and even hostile to progress should be aroused at once by the voice of 
the reformer. But the leaders of the movement are fully conscious 
that support must come mainly from their own people. Their motto, 
as the Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was careful to state in conversing 
with me, is ‘ self-help ’—the English phrase sounded no less strange¬ 
ly to my ears in the midst of his liquid Persian periods than did the 
sentiment on the lips of an Oriental. The college buildings bear 
evidence of lack of means. The lodgings of the boys, built round 
large quadrangles, fall short of the ideal in details of‘sanitation. 
One of the courts was erected as a temporary house to accommodate 
the increased number of students who apply for admittance now 
that the fame of Aligarh has spread, but the money to rebuild it has 
never been forthcoming. Yet more rooms are needed: every year 
applicants are turned away for lack of accommodation. It must be 
remembered that the influx of students does not improve the financial 
position of the college, for the fees, though they are considered heavy 
in India (we in England should be astonished at the insignificance 
of the amount), are not sufficient to cover the expenses of each boy’s 
education. Money is needed for scholarships, money to engage 
more English teachers, to separate the school from the college and 
set it up as an independent establi^ment elsewhere, and above all 
to carry out the cherished project of laising Aligarh to the position 
of a university, CjE^ferring its own degrees independently of 
Allahabad or Calcutta. When this is done there is no reason why 
it should not become, as Sir Sayyid Ahmed’s courageous fancy 
pictured it when he started the little school of eleven pupils, a great 
seat of Mohammedan learning, an unquenchable source from which 
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shall spring & regenerated Islam, true to its own principles and not 
incapable of throwing aside obsolete traditions. 

This is not the place, nor am I the person qualified, to give a 
detailed account of the working of the college or of the difficulties 
which the governors have to encounter. I can only point to the 
spirit which actuates them. It is the spirit of the founder, wise and 
moderate; it holds fast to the guiding rules of his conception, and 
particularly to that co-operation between Englishmen and Indians 
which was the keystone of his arch. Under Mr. Morison,* the 
successor of Mr. Beck, the sympathy between the various elements 
of the governing body did not diminish ; indeed, it is to be noted 
that the college has been singularly fortunate in securing the 
devotion of those qpon its staff. The outside observer cannot fail 
to be struck by the union at Aligarh of the New India and the Old. 
I had the pleasure of conversing with three of the native masters, 
who spoke English as well as I did. Their family history was 
curiously indicative of the race history of their country. One was 
a Shiah and came of a Persian stock. His ancestors had entered 
India with the first of the Mohammedan conquerors, seeking refuge 
from the prosecution of the Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad. They 
had settled down at Dig, in Bhuratpur, where they held lands. The 
other two were Sunnis; their forbears also had come from the north 
with the Mohammedan invaders, but at a later date, and they had 
settled on-the border, in the wild frontier country. I asked them 
whether it made any difference to their intercourse that they should 
belong to one of the great sects of Islam or to the other. One 
of the Sunnis replied that so little did it affect them that he had 
not known the creed of bis Shiah colleague until long after their 
friendship had been established. The greatest breach in Islam is 
closing at Aligarh. 

It is to be hoped that some college annals will be kept other 
than mere business records, for the breath of India is romance and 
Aligarh is a veiy storehouse of strange and beautiful tales. The 
boys come from every quarter, even from Mohammedan countries 
as distant as the Malay States and Somaliland. Looking through 
a volume of speeches, I found one in which Sir Sayyid Ahmed 
congratulated the college on drawing its scholars from so far 
afield. ‘ We now have the pleasure,’ he said,' of counting among 
our pupils Sardar Muhammad Yusuf Khan, one of the most 
important of the ruling chiefs in Baluchistan.’! This boy’s story 

* Mr. Morison was sacceeded in igoj by Mr. W. A. J. Atchbold. 

t Address to Mr, Justice Straight, 189s. 
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should be preserved in the archives lest in future centuries, when 
war shall have left the frontier, men should doubt whether such 
tales could be. He was the son of the Jam of Las Bela, who 
was blood enemy to his great rival in Baluschistan, the Khan'of 
Kelat, according to the customs of the frontier for the last 2,000 
years and more. When the boy was about fourteen hisjfather was 
persuaded to send him to Aligarh, both that he might learn wisdom 
and that he might serve as a pledge in the hands of the Indian 
Government for the Jam’s good behaviour. He was a charming, 
manly boy ; ‘ the most beautiful human being I ever saw,’ said Mr. 
Morison. He took kindly to the college life, excelled in games, and 
won the heart of all who came near him. When he had been two 
years at Aligarh the cup of his father’s iniquitiesiwas full; the Indian 
Government deposed him and set up his son in his place. So the 
boy went back to his own country, back from the ordered life of the 
nineteenth century to the mediaeval turbulence of the borders of 
India. He was accompanied by the faithful attendant he had 
brought with him, a member of his father’s divan. But when he 
reached Las Bek, he found that nothing was further from the Jam’s 
thoughts than to submit to the decree of the Government; he was 
engaged in preparing another expedition against Kekt, and he 
insisted that his son should go out with him. The boy had seen 
something of India, and he tried to persuade his father that it was 
useless to resist the English; but the old Jam had never left Baluchi¬ 
stan, and he paid no heed to his son’s warnings. The boy held out 
for six months and then gave way, and the two set out together 
against Kelat. Now, the Jam had a brother who desired nothing 
more than that both the father and the son should fall in battle, so 
that Las Bela might revert to him. He gathered an army and 
pursued the pair, promising the Indian Government that the boy, 
at least, he would bring back alive. He chased them into the hills 
and forced them to take refuge in a cave. But when their water 
and provisions were near done, the Jam resolved to die fighting, 
and he led the charge at the head of what followers remained to 
him. They were all shot down by his brother’s men; the Jam him- 
himself was killed, but the story goes that the boy was only wound¬ 
ed, and that his uncle searched forfiim on the battlefield and gave 
him his quietus. The old follower who had accompanied the boy 
to Aligarh refused tb submit to his master’s murderer; he came 
back to the college and took service with the Principal. He was 
at Delhi during the Durbar fortn^ht and attended the Friday prayers 
at the Jumma Musjid, at which all Mohammedan chiefs ww 
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present. There he saw the family foe, the Khan of Kelat, and the 
treacherous brother of the old Jam. ‘ I salaamed,* he said, ‘ to the 
Khan of Kelat, but I would give no salaam to the Jam of Las Bela.’ 
The boy Yusuf had been engaged to a beautiful girl, and after his 
death she put on widow's weed, and every year she makes lamenta¬ 
tion over his grave. This pitiful love story has touched the imagina¬ 
tion of the wild tribesmen of Baluchistan, and already it has been 
strung into rhymes that bid fair to take rank as folk-songs, in which 
the name of Yusuf of Las Bela is coupled with that of Yusuf, the 
famous lover of Zuleikha. Such tales as this might fill the romantic 
annals of Aligarh, and to the student of history every detail of them 
is suggestive. 

It was late in the»afternoon when we were taken over the college. 
Though the rose-bushes in the Principal’s garden were in full 
bloom, the air was sharp wkh the touch of evening cold that makes 
winter in northern India the most delicious of seasons. We were 
shown halls and class-rooms, the reading-room of the club, the rooms 
in which the boys lived, adorned, mutaiis mutandis^ not unlike 
those of an Eton bouse. At length we came to the kitchen where 
the chupatties were baking for the evening meal. Now, the head 
of the kitchen is no less than a descendant of the Moguls—how, 
indeed, should it be otherwise at Aligarh, where the new age catches 
hands with the old, so little removed from it in years, so widely in 
sentiment?* He Is a grandson of Bahadur Shah, the last of the 
Emperors, of Delhi. At the time of the Mutiny he was a child, 
but he remembers how his mother appealed to the old Emperor 
for protection when Delhi fell, and how the Emperor answered that 
he could protect no one—not even himself. So they fled, the 
mother and child, to Humayun’s Tomb, and thence into the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, where they lived by pawning her jewels. When 
he grew to be a man he attempted to recover some of his father's 
property; but this was impossible, for the time had elapsed during 
which compensation might be claimed. He draws a pittance of 
five rupees a month from the Indian Government—that is all that 
remains to him of the empire of his forefathers. While we talked 
of him, he entered, a tall and dignified old man. I saluted him 
in'halting Pensian, and said that I had heard his history. He 
bowed his head and answered gravely: ‘ It is true that I am the 
son of kings.’ And so we left him among his cooking pots, a waif 
of the stormy past cast up on to the tranquil beaches of Aligarh. 

Sunset found us in the playing-fields—I revert unconsciously 
to the terminology of Eton—where we were introduced to the 
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captain of the Eleven. At that moment there canie round the 
corner of the mosque the Maulvi, a man full of years, long-robed, 
and wrapped moreover in the sacrosanctity of a fourfold pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 1 understood, had been a difficult element in the 
college. He was a Mohammedan of the old school, little attuned 
to the note Sir Sayyid Ahmed had sounded. He had lived four 
years in the Holy City and talked beautiful colloquial Arabic, an 
accomplishment rare in India, where the knowledge of Arabic is 
generally of a purely religious character. It was the hour of sunset 
prayer, and we had only time to exchange a few hurried compliments 
as we walked round to the front of the mosque which, as Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed predicted, has not failed of completion. Shiah and Sunni 
pray there side by side, though under different dpmes, and the body 
of the founder lies buried there, watching over the work of reconcilia¬ 
tion and regeneration which his life began. The old Maulvi stepped 
into his place by the mehrab, the boys came trooping in from the 
cricket field, performing the prescribed ablutions at the tank before 
the mosque, and throwing off their India-rubber-soled cricket shoes 
upon the steps as they entered. Behind the domes lay the last red 
of sunset, within the darkening mosque the supplicants rose and 
fell in the customary prostrations, and over the quiet college courts 
there rested the spirit of Sayyid Ahmed’s teaching, pious reverence 
for the past, great promise for the future, and the peace that comes 
of understanding.—Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell in the NimUenth 
Century. 


INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

In Imperial politics there are few more difficult questions than 
those raised by the immigration of British Indians into the self- 
governing Colonies. When British Indian subjects settle in the 
dominions of a foreign Power their interests are vigorously defended 
by the Imperial Government; any disabilities to which they may 
be exposed are made the subject of emphatic remonstrance, legisla¬ 
tion specially directed against them would be constructed by the 
Foreign Office as an unfriendly act. But should a self-governing 
colony adopt measures prejudicial to^our Indian fellow-subjects the 
home Government ^ not in a position to remonstrate with the same 
effect. Paradoxical as such a statement sounds, the Colonial 
Secretary has not the same power to compel attention to his repre¬ 
sentations as the Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; he is disabled in 
negotiating with Englishmen beyond the sea because he is debarred 
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from the ultimate appeal to force which lends seriousness to all 
negotiations with foreign Powers. As a matter of fact, neither the 
home Government nor the people of England are wanting in the 
will to redress the grievances of British Indians, at whatever hands 
they may have suffered, but they are by no means confident that the 
Constitution gives them the power of imposing their own will upon 
the Colonies. 

r0 the people of India, however, we cannot even expect that this 
should be intelligible ; they know only that the Colonies, like India, 
are parts of the British Empire; and if the homo Government can 
impose its will upon India they do not understand why it should not 
make its wishes prevail in the same manner with the Colonies. 
When, therefore, tlie home Government is seen to be diffident and 
apologetic in the defence of Indian interests in the Colonies, great 
and legitimate indignation is aroused in India itself, and the cry 
goes up from every Indian newspaper that in spite of all our fine 
declarations, the British Empire is run solely in the interests of the 
white man. It is its untoward influence upon British prestige in 
India itself that justifies a reference in this column to the new 
Ordinance regarding British Indians in the Transvaal. 

It will be remembered that by Act III. of 1885, amended 
in 1886, the Boer Government imposed certain restrictions upon 
Asiatics resident in the Transvaal. Under that law British Indians 
were confined as to their residence in certain locations or streets 
specially set apart for them ; they were denied burgher rights and 
the right of owning fixed property outside the locations, and those 
who settled in the Transvaal for purposes of trade were required to 
pay a fee of £,1, The representatives of the British Government 
protested against the imposition of such disabilities upon British 
subjects, and the treatment to which they were exposed was made 
one of the subjects of our complaint against President Kruger's 
administration; many Ministerial utterances could be quoted to 
show that the legislation against British Indians was frequently 
referred to as one of the strongest justifications of the war. In 
November, 1899, Lord Lansdowne said at Sheffield; 

A considerable number of the Queen’s Indian subjects are to be found in the 
Transvaal, and among the many misdeeds of the South African Republic I do 
not know that any fills me with more indignation than its treatment of these 
Indians. And the harm is not confined to the sufferers on the spot; for what do 
you imagine would be the effect produced in India when these poor people return 
to their country to report to their friends that the Government of the Empress, 
so mighty and irresistible in India, with its population of 300,cx»,ooo, is power* 
less to secure redress at the hands of a small south African State, 

When the British succeeded the Dutch in the Government of the 
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Transvaal, the Indians believed that in fulfilment of*the promises 
made their disabilities would be removed. Their hopes were not 
reali^d. Law 3 of 1885 continued in force, and it was administered 
with a stringency which had the effect, the Indians assert, of making 
their position in the Transvaal worse under the British than it had 
been under the Boers. Several representations were made on their 
behalf to the English Government, but in vain; the law which had 
filled Lord Lansdowne with indignation was enforced by British 
Administration. This year the Transvaal Legislative Council has 
passed a measure which professes to amend, but not to abolish, the 
obnoxious Act; it is known as the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordi¬ 
nance, and was published in the Transvaal Government Gazette on 
September 28, 1906. The British Indians contend that this amend¬ 
ing Ordinance, while leaving untouched the disabilities which the 
Boer law imposed on them, subjects them to indignities from which 
they were heretofore free, and which are not imposed on British 
subjects in any self-governing colony in the Empire. At a public 
meeting which was attended by nearly 3,000 British Indian residents 
of the Transvaal, they protested against this new Ordinance, and 
they have sent a deputation to England to ask his Majesty’s 
Ministers to withhold assent to the measure. 

The particular feature of the new Ordinance to which exception 
is taken is the provision that ‘ every Asiatic of the age of 16 years 
and upwards entering or residing in the Transvaal shall updn demand 
made upon him by any member of the police force lawfully estab¬ 
lished in this colony, or any other person authorized thereto by 
the Colonial Secretary, produce the certificate of registration of 
which he is the lawful holder and shall also on like demand supply 
such means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation,’ 
The means of identification actually prescribed are the imprints of 
all the digits upon the certificates of registration. In other words, 
every Indian in the Transval, whatever his position, must always 
carry a pass upon him, and he must satisfy the police that he is the 
rightful owner of the pass by a system of identification which Is 
used in other countries to establish the identity of habitual criminals. 
The Indian residents in the Transval^do not belong to the coolie 
class, the drudges of the Indian village, whose portion for genera¬ 
tions in their own country has been contempt and oppression; they 
are traders and petty shopkeepers, some of them attain positions of 
importance in commerce; one member of the deputation now in 
England, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, is a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and he too, like all his fellow countrymen, must carry a pass and 
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establish his right to it by a thumb-mark whenever he is challenged 
by a police-officer. It is against these humiliating disabilities that 
the deputation has come to protest. They have not come to ask 
for political equality with the white residents ; they go so far in the 
path of conciliation as to recognize that the colony has a right to 
protect itself against a large influx of Indians. In laying their peti¬ 
tion before Lord Elgin, the deputation declared that ' the Indian 
community has all along accepted the principle of restriction of 
immigration along the Cape of Natal line, subject to permission to 
import assistants and servants, and since it is the traders who arouse 
hostility and jealousy the community has also accepted the principle 
of control and regulation of new trade-licences by municipal bodies.’ 
As alternatives to jhe present Ordinance the British Indians are 
ready to accept restrictive legislation of the type that already exists 
In Natal, Cape Colony, and even in Australia ; in these colonies 
Acts are in force which have the eftect of restricting immigration, but 
their laws are of general application and are not ostensibly directed 
against a particular class of His Majesty’s subjects. That is the 
policy which was laid down by Mr. Chamberlain at the Conference 
of Colonial Premiers, and upheld by him in practice ; it is the policy 
which Indians demand should now be applied to the Transvaal. 
But when tests have been imposed and immigration has been 
restricted, as much as it can he restricted in general terms, they 
plead that‘no further humiliating disabilities should be imposed 
upon Indian subjects who have satisfied those tests and been 
admitted into the colony. Their desire to meet the wishes of the 
European residents of the Transvaal will not carry them so far as to 
consent to an Ordinance which would place upon them an indignity 
to which they are not subject in any other British colony, and of 
which the only parallel is the municipal by-law which directs that 
every dog found without a collar shall be destroyed. 

I'he deputation has been warned since coming to England that 
the present is not a good time for obtaining redress of Indian 
grievances ; the Tr.insvaal is soon to be entrusted with responsible 
government, and the Colonial Secretary would not be justified in 
using the last days of his authority to decide a question which the 
Transvaal and South Africa generally ought to settle. To this the 
members of the deputation reply that it was not the Transvaal, but 
the Home Government, which made the promises of which they are 
asking the fulfilment; they are asking for the redemption of pledges 
that were given by English Ministers before and during the war ; 
they are seeking for the fulfilment of those pledges before the per- 
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sons who made them have divested themselves of the power to make 
good their words. 

The action of the Home Government will be watched with 
anxiety in India, and by none with greater solicitude than by the 
officers of the Indian Government. There is still grave dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the country; the outward and noisy manifestation of it has 
somewhat abated of late, but the propaganda by which that dissatis¬ 
faction is created is as active as ever. In Bengal and the Maratha 
country it is esteemed a patriotic task to propagate ill will against 
the Government and the English people j thousands of school¬ 
masters are engaged in inculcating the belief that England has 
oppressed India for her own selfish interests and that all our fine 
professions are but the cloak of racial arroganoe and sordid greed; 
in the luxuriant phraseology of Bengal, * the green-eyed jealousy 
of commerce is covered only by a thin veil of mock philanthropy ’ 
(Prithwis Chandra Ray). In combating this insidious campaign 
the Government has already a sufficiently delicate and difficult task : 
it cannot afford to give any points to its opponents. But there is 
absolutely no doubt that the failure to redress the grievances of 
the Indians in the Transvaal would be quoted wherever the anti- 
English propaganda is carried on as final and convincing evidence 
that the English only care for the supremacy of their own people, 
and that they do not even attempt to mamtain a regard for justice 
when the interests of Anglo-Saxons are menaced. The “patriot" 
who desires to create disaffection, but wishes also to keep on the 
windy side of the law, will set forth the incontrovertible facts re¬ 
garding the treatment meted out to Indians in the Transvaal and 
will produce the effect he desires without making a single statement 
the truth of which can be challenged. It is a storjc to cool our 
friends and heat our enemies ; and when the loyal landowner or 
medalled pensioner calls upon the Collector to ask if it is indeed 
true that the Sarkar (Government) allows Indians to be treated with 
such indignity in his Majesty’s dominions, the English officer will 
have to hang his head in silence. It would be useless for him to 
urge that the Government of India had exerted itself to the utmost 
on behalf of the Indian immigrat|s, for he would hardly be be¬ 
lieved ; the wrongs of the Indians in the Transvaal have been pro¬ 
claimed on the houseiops; the representations on their behalf have 
been urged in secret ] moreover, what credit attaches, especially in 
India, to efforts which have failed so signally to secure redress ? 
As a matter of fact the cause of the Indians in South Africa has 
been championed by Viceroy after Viceroy, and by none more 
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strenuously than by Lord Curzon ; but even Lord Curzon was 
compelled to confess that he had failed to secure a change in colo¬ 
nial opinion. After reviewing all the efforts made by his Govern 
ment he said: 

I do not say that this is a pleasurable record. The problem is one for which 
it is exceedingly difficult to find a solution. Colonies possessing, or likely before 
long to possess, rights of self-government cannot be dictated to in such matters, 
and the feeling that exists among them is undoubtedly very strong. It has 
seemed to us to be our duty to do nothing to inflame that feeling, but to lose no 
opportunity of pleading the cause whose natural protectors we are, and to make 
no concession whatever until we obtain a full quid quo in return—The Loudon 
Times. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA 

The test of a nation is that its members, among all kinds of 
partial differences, do, in the main, work together as fellow citizens, 
linked by common memories and associations and by common 
objects. Neither race nor language, nor religion, nor geographical 
boundary, nor subjection to a common government is sufficient in 
itself to constitute a nation. It is not every population which 
constitutes a nationality, and the nations of the world are popula¬ 
tions united in a very special way and by very special forces. By 
this test let India be judged. It is a trite saying that there is no 
Indian Nation. But apply the touchstone, and it will be seen that 
that statement is no longer true, and that there is at the present 
moment a New India rising before our eyes, a nation in the real 
sense of actual formation, with commom sentiments of interest and 
patriotism. 

India is a vast assemblage of different races, divided into num¬ 
berless castfs, classes and creeds. The British Government is a 
supreme power separate and distinct from all the units which 
acknowledge its sway. Unsympathetic as the subject races may 
be among themselves—and my experience is that we grossly exag¬ 
gerate their want of mutual sympathy—the British Government, as 
an alien Government, is more unsympathetic with all of them, and 
a probability, therefore, always exists that they will consent to merge 
there own minor differences and unite in their attitude towards the 
common head. An organization only is wanted around which the 
elements of a nationality may cluster. 

The British Government has established the basis of such an 
organization. It has extended to India the inestimable boon of 
education. It has thrown open to the educated classes a literature 
.every page of which breathes the praise of liberty and patriotism. It 
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is education on the lines of Western civilization which has served 
to unite the varying forces among the Indian populations. 

The germ of a national organization on the basis of English 
education has long existed, but it has sprung into its present vigor 
in very recent times. Its present development is due to causes 
intended to produce a very different effect. The Anglo-Indian 
agitation, the protests which assert that “ the only people who have 
any right to India are the British, the whole attitude of Englishmen 
in regard to Indian interests, the reactionary tendencies of bureau¬ 
cratic rule, have combined to advance Indian unity. Clamor is met 
by clamor, and the very object is attained which the Anglo-Indian 
agitators, if they were wise in their generation, would spare no labour 
to prevent. The people of India have not been ^low to follow the 
example set to them by Englishmen; they have learned their 
strength, the power of combination, the force of numbers, and there 
is now kindled in all the provinces of India a national movement 
which is destined to develop and increase, until it receives its ful¬ 
filment in the systematic regeneration of the whole country. 

The outpouring of Indian aspirations and the yearning for 
nationality find their utterance through a newspaper press which 
has grown into an organ of great power, and are concentrated in 
the annual meetings of the Provincial and National Congresses. 

The Indian National Congress is avowedly national in its name 
and scope. The Provincial Congresses which meet in ^very pro¬ 
vince for the discussion of provincial matters, unite together in a 
National Congress, which is annually held at a chosen centre, for 
the furtherance and discussion of national interests. A Congress 
consists of from five hundred to one thousand of the political leaders 
of all parts of India, comprising representatives of noble families, 
landowners, members of local Boards and municipalities, honorary 
magistrates, fellows of universities, and professional men, such as 
engineers, bankers, merchants, shopkeepers, journalists, lawyers 
doctors, priests and college professors. The delegates are able to 
act in concert and to declare in no uncertain accents the common 
public opinion of the multitude of whom they are the mouthpiece. 
They are as representative in regsii|d to religion as to rank and 
profession; Hindus, Parsis, Mohammedans and Christians have in 
turn presided. 

Their deliberations are marked by acumen and moderation. 
The principal items of their propaganda constitute a practical pro¬ 
gramme displaying insight and sagacity, and covermg most of the 
political and economic problems of the Indian Empire. 1 take it 
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upon myself to say, as a watchful eye-witness from its birth, that 
the Indian National Congress has discharged its duties with exem¬ 
plary judgment and moderation. If its deliberations have not in 
any considerable measure succeeded in moulding the policy of 
government, .they have at least exercised an immense influence in 
developing the history and character of the Indian people. 

New impulses are springing upon every side and striking the 
chord of national life. Public opinion in India is not blind to signs 
which all who run may read. Gleams of hope are reflected from 
the gradual solution of the Irish question and the oft-repeated 
acknowledgment that Ireland must be governed in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. The progress of freedom’s battle in 
Russia is eagerly w^ched and noted. The Egyptian movement, 
with its strong national leanings, reacts on India. The Fan-Islamic 
agitation, the popular movement in Persia, and even so-called 
“ Ethiopianism ” in South Africa are not without their effect. The 
marked activity of Young China, the persistent agitation for restora¬ 
tion of sovereign rights, the abolition of privileges granted to foreign¬ 
ers under the Treaties, the determined attempt to obtain possession 
of important sources of revenue hitherto controlled by Europeans, 
the signs of what is undisguisedly a national and patriotic movement 
in that gKAt Eastern country, are echoed with intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in India. 

It dods^ot fail to attract notice that while opinion in England 
is generally hostile to all national movement which may be deemed 
to affect its own interests—such as the agitation in China or Egypt 
or in South Africa, not to speak of Ireland—it is ardently sympathe¬ 
tic with the revolutionary and wholly national movements in Russia 
and Macedonia, and even in Persia, which do not conflict with 
British interests, and have been inspired by the principles of liberty- 
loving Englishmen and the example of England herself. 

Above all, there is Japan. What, line of thought does the 
renaissance in Japan suggest? An alien Government, however 
well intentioned, cannot accomplish during many generations what 
National Government has done in less than forty years. Is not the 
tendency of an alien Government too often in the direction, not 
of progress, but of disruption and reaction ? The conditions in 
India do not point to any early regeneration such as we have 
lyitnessed in Japan. But the example of Japan is not lost on India. 
It has roused new aspirations and a new hope j and a nascent 
nationalism is the magnet which holds together solvent influences 
let loose on a community which has hitherto never felt their sway. 
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There is now a party of Indian Nationalists who despair of 
constitutional agitation, and advocate the establishment of an abso¬ 
lutely free and independent form of national government. These 
men are the shadow of a cloud which casts itself over the future. A 
few years ago, there was no prospect of the rise of such a party. 
They are the product of a policy of reaction, which has led to dis¬ 
content and unrest and impatience of the British connection with 
the country. The members of this party are in a minority at 
present. Their numbers are increasing, but they are not yet in the 
position of popular leaders. 

The recognized leaders of Indian thought and the original 
pioneers of the national movement are still unaffected by these 
symptoms of alienation from the British Government. They are 
men of moderate views. Their ideal is not separation from Great 
Britain or independence from the general control, which they 
recognize must always be exercised over colonies and dependencies. 
They desire to obtain self government and the detailed management 
of their own affairs. Their ideal is that India may ultimately be 
placed in a position corresponding to that of the self-governing 
colonies of the Empire. Their ideal is a federation of free and 
independent states, the United States of India, each with its own 
local autonomy under the supremacy of England. That is the goal 
which they see before them, knowing well that it can only be attained 
gradually and cautiously and as the result of time and exp^drience. 

There are now evidences of a change in the policy of the Indian 
Government. A Liberal Administration in England compels the 
adoption of Liberal and sympathetic principles in dealing with 
Indian questions on the spot. The leaders of Indian opinion possess 
much power and influence ; and if the Government act with them 
and through them and not against them, the disturbing tendencies 
of the extreme party will speedily subside. That changes must 
come no one can doubt, and the future of India’s political progress 
depends on the tact and discretion which are exercised by the 
members of the Government of India in co-operating with public 
opinion in measures of reform. 

There can be no danger in this course. English rule in its 
present form cannot continue. Bujt the leaders of the national 

•t 

movement assume, and assume rightly, that the connection between. 
India and England will not be snapped. The English language, 
while it is the means of enabling the different population of India 
to attain unity, binds them also to Great Britain. It is from 
England that all the ideas of Western thought which are revolution- 
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izing the country have sprung; the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton has become the common language of India ; the future of 
India is linked with that of England, and it is to England, that India 
must always look for guidance, assistance and protection in her 
need.—Sir Henry Cotton in the Nor/A American Review. 


THE BURDEN OF THE BRITISH INDIAN IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa has of late years figured so prominently before the 
British public, and the grievances of the British Indian population 
in the colonies of the sub-continent have from time to time been 
so industriously and accurately detailed by such champions of 
British Indian liberty as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William 
Wedderburn, and, not least of all, the gentleman who has paid me 
the compliment of presiding here this afternoon, that but very little 
by way of preamble should be necessary at a gathering of the 
members of this Association. 

Unfortun".tely, the numerous protests and representations have 
so far failed in materially improving the position. On the contrary, 
k grows day by day worse, and it is therefore not difficult for me 
to break fresh ground for your benefit this afternoon. 

Perhaps it will be as well at the outset to define my own position. 
The gentl^en to whom I have made previous grateful reference 
are themselves either Indian by birth or by more or less direct 
association. Their interference in this cause, though highly com¬ 
mendable, is not remarkable. I, on the other hand, am merely a 
South African colonist of some seventeen years’ residence, an 
Englishman and a Jew, and my place therefore in this gaihre per¬ 
chance calls for some explanation. 

My acquaintance with the South African British Indian question 
is first hand. It arises from an intimate personal contact with my 
British Indian fellow-colonists extending over nearly twenty years, 
from relations commercial, professional, and social. I feel that I 
know and appreciate this people from the standpoint of their magni¬ 
ficent historic past as well as in the chastening gloom of their 
unhappy present. I have tried to understand them, their traditions 
and their literature, and embodying in my own personality the 
Orientalism of descent with the Occidentalism of birth, upbringing, 
and environment, I submit that I occupy a position favourable to 
an impartial appreciation of their case. 

As such, then, I am to supplement to your readers my own 
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humble contribution, to the many rigorous protests against the 
un-English treatment of this people in the South African colonies, 
and to plead with all the earnestness that is in me for a fair and 
sympathetic consideration of their cause. 

It is surely unnecessary at this advanced stage to repeat that 
the British Indian in South Africa, irrespective of his qualifications, 
and because he is a British Indian, is treated on an entirely different 
footing to his fellow-colonist; that he is to all intents and purposes 
bracketed with the aboriginal Bantu native, and treated as such ; 
that whereas in the one colony he is not admitted at all save he 
comes as a menial, in another the regulations consign him to the 
roadway and forbid him the footpath, Here, he is subjected to 
the indignity of carrying an identification pass after the fashion of the 
Kaffir ; there, he is subjected to this or that other galling and 
offensive restriction. In short, he is the object of special class 
legislation and ostracism. The unsavoury particulars have already 
repeatedly been set out in detail. In themselves they are sufficiently 
ugly to contemplate; but, like the unsightly eruptions on the skin, are 
after all but friendly indicators of a worse trouble existing below the 
surface. We must not be satisfied merely to suppress the symptoms ; 
we have to get at the root of the evil, and, if, possible, eradicate it. 

I propose, then, inviting you first to accompany me in a brief 
retrospective view of the anti-Indian legislation in the various 
colonies of South Africa; then to a brief consideration of the causes 
responsible, in my opinion, for the mischief; and, lastly, I shall 
venture to offer some suggestions as to the remedy. 

To take a bird’s-eye view of the territory we are to cover, it may 
not be mal apropos to remember that the several colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony are together very nearly the size of half India, whilst their 
population—European, Indian, and native—is smaller than that of 
London. The Indian population is approximately— 

Natal: 


Indentured Indians 

55,000 

Free Indians 

15,000 

Freed Indians 

... 30,000 


100,000 

Transvaal ... 

... 13,000 

Cape of Good Hope 

10,000 

Orange River Colony 

. . 40 or 50 

Delagoa Ba^ (Portuguese territory) ... 

5,000 
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Hie proportion of Indians to Europeans is in Natal about equal, 
in the Transvaal and in the Cape under 5 per cent., and in the 
Orange River Colony infinitesimal. 

To trace the first coming of the British Indian to South Africa, 
we have to hark back half a century. There in the last forties—in 
the days when Natal was a Crown colony; with broad acres and a,, 
sparse European population, a considerable but indolent native 
race; her finances at low-water mark; her plantations and other 
nascent industries pining for the lack of labour to develop them— 
came the first importation of indentured coolies from India. 

Under the conditions then obtaining the Natalians evidently 
considered the expedient not wholly indefensible. Peculiarities of 
climate, of soil, tbe native question—^all may not unreasonably be 
urged to have justified the step. But while the indenture system 
adopted cannot, of course, be quite accurately termed slavery in its 
cruder form, it differs so remarkably from the ordinary contract as 
between the employer and employ^ as to fall into a category quite 
by itself. It may not be slavery, but many of its incidents are 
suggestively common to both. The unholy taint is there, and it is 
not difficult to trace its corrupting influence upon both labourer and 
master. The records of the Natal courts are replete with instances 
of abuses practised upon these poor miserable “ importations.” The 
averse colonist of those days was not, and, for that matter, is not, 
evolved‘fijuch beyond the matter-of-fact, everyday, get-what-he-can- 
out-of-it stage, to whom the coloured man, imported for his benefit 
imd retailed to him by his Government, is his nigger who has got 
to obey his boss or know why. His respect is naturally restricted 
to such of his human kind as respect themselves and exact respect 
from him. What save contempt can such a one be expected to feel 
for his coolie ? 

Cases of ill-treatment, desertion, and suicide became frequent. 
The facts and figures are available to such as are interested in them. 
The details are not of such sweet savour as to make one over-anxious 
to parade them as the acts of one’s own people. 

That the experiment of the forties was considered profitable to 
the colony is evident from the utterances of Natal’s own legislators 
and of a self-congratulatory press. Indeed, the Natal Government 
actually voted a sum of ;^io,ooo to encourage the introduction of 
Indian labour. Mr. Garland, in an election address dealt with this 
matter in the following terms: “ And at the last, as the only thing 
to be done, the immigration of Indians was entered upon, and the 
Legislature very wisely rendered their support and help to this ali- 
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important scheme. At the time it was entered upon the progress 
and almost the existence of the colony hung in the balance. And 
now, what is the result of this scheme of immigration ? Financially 
^£■10,000 has been advanced yearly out of the treasury of the colony. 
With what result ? Just this, that no vote ever made of money to 
develop the industries of the colony or to promote its interests in 
any way in this colony has yielded such a financial profitable return 
as that shown by the introduction of coolies as labourers into this 
colony. ... I believe the Durban population of Europeans, 
had no such labour been supplied as required for colonial in¬ 
dustries, would be less by at least half what it is to-day, and dve 
workmen only would be required where twenty now have employ¬ 
ment. Property in Durban generally would t^ave remained at a 
value some 300 or 400 per cent, below that which now obtains, and 
the lands in the colony and other towns, in proportion according to 
the value of property in Durban, and coast-lands would never have 
realized what they now sell at.” 

The following extract is from an article in the New Review by 
Sir Harry Johnstone, quoted in the Natal Mercury for August 
II, 1894 : “ One seeks the solution in the introduction of a yellow 
race able to stand a tropical climate and intelligent enough to 
undertake these special avocations which in temperate climates 
would be filled by Europeans. The yellow race most successful 
hitherto in Eastern Africa is the native of Hindustan—thSl* race, in 
divers types and divers religions, which under British or Portuguese 
aegis has created and developed the commerce of the East African 
littoral. The immigration of the docile, kindly, thrifty, industrious, 
clever-fingered, sharp-witted Indian into Central Africa will furnish 
us with the solid core of our armed forces in that continent, and 
will supply us with telegraph clerks, the petty shopkeepers, the 
skilled artisans, the cooks, the minor employe’s, the clerks, and the 
railway officials needed in the civil administration of tropical Africa. 
The Indian, liked by both black and white, will serve as a link 
between these two divergent races.” 

This is strong testimony, and in face of it, it, at first glance, 
seems difficult to understand later developments. Very many of 
the time-expired coolies naturally elei^ed to remain in the land that 
may not unfairly be said to have owed them something, which had 
t become the birthplace of children—ay, and sometimes a burial- 
place too. A class of small traders, hawkers, and other similar 
useful public “conveniences,” developed from these. Merchants 
and storekeepers had, moreover, settled in the towns and near the 
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centres of activity, where their humbler countrymen were so in¬ 
dustriously contributing to the improvement of the colony. The 
community was becoming a coherent whole, was rising, and that 
by sheer merit and force of character, from the lowliest rung of the 
ladder to a place of respectability and responsibility. Its members 
became property-owners and ship-owners. Sons of indentured 
labourers were sent to be educated by self-denying parents, and are 
to-day adorning the liberal professions. Not that any such facilities 
were afforded by the Government of the land of their birth or 
adoption; on the other hand, such needs appear to have been 
almost wholly overlooked, and adequate schooling must even now 
be sought by'the young British Indian beyond the colonial shores. 

And thereby they sounded the knell of their doom. Their safety 
as a community consisted in their lying low. As long as they were 
content to remain hewers of wood and drawers of water they were 
desirables. As their inherent strength of character and fitness for 
higher callings asserted themselves, they became superfluities. The 
“ Coolie Sammy," the “ coolie merchant,” the “ coolie lawyer,” the 
“ coolie agriculturalist ” were becoming, to use the colonial verna¬ 
cular, “ too cheeky,” He had to be repressed. 

In 1894 we get the Disfranchising Act, an impudent attempt 
not merely to exclude the British Indian, as such, from obtaining 
the franchise—this was his already by the law of the land—the Act 
aimed at<depriving him of the right which he already possessed. 
Thanks to Lord Ripon, this attempt proved abortive. He declined 
to sanction this too pointedly anti-Indian legislation. But exactly 
the same effect was arrived at by a substituted measure; and at the 
present time British Indian merchants and professional men living 
in the colony of Natal have no voice in the government of the land 
because in India there is said to be “ no representation founded 
upon parliamentary franchise.” 

In 1895 Lord Elgin was asked to sanction the compulsory re¬ 
patriation of the coolie upon completion of his indenture in cases 
where he was so ill-advised as to decline to serve a further term. 
This being disallowed, a. ^£2$ tax was sought, to be imposed upon 
every coolie who remained in the colony. No success favouring 
even this statesmanlike measure, a law imposing a special annual 
poll-tax of was then tried, and, at last, accepted at the Colonial 
Office. 

In 1897 Mr. Harry EsCombe introduced the Immigration Re¬ 
striction Bill designed to restrict the influx of Asiatics—not, of 
course, under indenture, but only when they presumed to enter the 
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Colony as free men. This again was vetoed. To*day the test is 
an educational une, and the language any European tongue. 

I'he Dealer's Licenses Act now follows, and gives a turn of the 
screw for the the benefit of such Indians as were already established 
in the colony. It confers powers upon Licensing Officers and 
Town Councils to grant or refuse trading licenses at their sweet 
option. And—what a precedent! What a departure from British 
tradition \-^precludes any right of appeal to the Supreme Court.- 

In the Municipal Law Consolidation Bill there is on foot a pro¬ 
posal to deprive the Indian-British citizen of the municipal franchise 
which has hitherto been preserved to him. He is to be not only a 
political outcast but a civil pariah, too. This in respect of a com¬ 
munity that owns in the aggregate little short pf a million pounds' 
worth of landed property. 

It is not uninstructive to notice that the importation of the 
Indian under indentures continues despite all this at the rate oi 
about 3,000 per annum. 

Much as I may have wearied you in my treatment of the situation 
in the one Colony of Natal, I have in reality trodden only upon the 
merest fringe of the subject. It must not be forgotten that Natal 
is entitiled to the place of honour as well as to the largest measure 
of our attention by reason of her having taken the initiative in 
anti-Indian legislation, and having set the fashion to her sister 
colonies. *• 

Passing on to her northern neighbour, we note that originally 
under the segis of the late Transvaal Republic British Indians had 
both free ingress and free trading rights. True, they were nol 
regarded with any special favour. Colour prejudice is an article oi 
faith with the Boer. It is not a subject upon which he will reason. 
Nevertheless, the poorer section of the Dutch community, especially, 
were quick to recognise the merits of the shopkeeper and the 
hawker, who, no matter his colour, was content to retail necessaries 
in small quantities and at fair prices. The local European mer¬ 
chants found in this class of trader a trustworthy customer, and one 
to whom credit might generally be given with a minimum of risk. 
Only some three years since a strongly worded petition, extensively 
signed by the European merchants of Johannesburg against the 
further imposition of trading restrictions upon British Indians, 
frankly acknowledged these facts. Indeed, the proportion of Indian 
insolvencies has always been small. But the hydra must needs 
sooner or later obtrude its ugly head. Law 3 of 1885 was passed 
not so much at the initiative of the Boers themselves, as at the 
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in$tance of jealous traders and othei^, bent upon dispUu:ing the 
hated coolie. 

The Indian thereby became officially classed with the native— 
the Kleurling. He might not hold land registered in his name. 
As a trader he was required to pay a fee of Irritating class 
distinctions were made in the matter of railway carriages, tramways 
and cabs; and the whole host of hatred-fostering elements were 
imported and let loose. 

But in practice the law was largely a dead letter. Land was 
held, the fee was not exacted, and despite the many disabilities 
actually inflicted, the Indian colonist carried on his business and 
went his way, protected by the shadow of the Union Jack, which 
was agitated for his benefit, whenever a tendency to enforce the 
law manifested itself. 

It is now history that this differentiating in the case of British- 
Indian colonists was an important element in the casus belli. The 
fact was emphasized by both the then Colonial Secretary and Lord 
Milner. How, it was asked, could we hope to retain the confid¬ 
ence of our valued British subjects in India if we demonstrated our 
inability to protect such of their number as settled within the 
borders of a small for6ign Republic ? Oh, the irony of it! The 
war is ended; the war in which Indian soldiers fought, bled and 
died ; in which the despised ‘ coolie lawyers ’ and ‘ coolie doctors,’ 
and ‘ coq)je things ’ generally, as volunteer stretcher-bearers and 
hospital orderlies, laboured, parched, scorched, and froze, side by 
side with the English Tommy, so that they might share the privilege 
of bearing their modicum of the Mother-Empire’s burden. And 
the sequel ? With the declaration of peace and when the Union 
Jack, after many days, once again waved over the land, the bad old 
un-English legislation was of course promptly banished from the 
Statute Book. Yes, all save such as had adversely affected the 
British-Indian colonist! Somehow, his matter got overlooked. His 
claim to relief no longer counted. Law 3 of 1885 was allowed to 
stand—nay, more, it was speedily put into rigid operation. Under 
the old regime it had been there, but was practically a dead letter. 
It was now interpreted extensively by the new Government, and 
trouble, hardship and litigation resulted, such as had never previous¬ 
ly been experienced. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, K.C.I.B., in his masterly open letter to 
the then Colonial Secretary, has drawn a very clesu- comparison 
between the position of the wretched British-Indian colonist before 
and after the war. Those who have not studied it should do so. 
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As hu been aptly remarked, whereas the Dutchman formerly 
chastised him with whips, the British Government now chastises 
him with scorpions. 

Only passing reference can here be. made to the various basaar 
schemes concocted with the object of driving the British-Indian 
trader away from the towns to remote spots where there should be 
no danger of his intercepting any of the precious trade of his white 
competitors ; of the re-registration, voluntarily submitted to, at the 
suggestion of I^rd Milner, and carried into effect by the officials 
with harshness little removed from brutality; of the hardships and 
delays experienced by bona-fidt pre-war residents in gaining re-entry 
into the country. 

The Peace Preservation Ordinance was twisted from its original 
purpose and applied for the purpose of restricting Indian immigra¬ 
tion into the colony. We must pass rapidly to the Ordinance of 
1906, which is now in the hands of Lord Elgin for his approval 
before finally becoming law in the Transvaal, and which is a fitting 
coping-stone to the unlovely edifice of class legislation erected so 
industriously upon the poor, violated rights of this unhappy people. 
Time forbids my dealing with it in detail. Those who are now 
fighting it tooth and nail have printed a protest which does that, 
and a copy of this is obtainable by any who may feel interested. It 
is contended, and I hold rightly, that the effect of this Ordinance 
is to humiliate the British-Indian colonist to a degree hitherto un¬ 
precedented. It requires that he shall be re-registered—once more; 
that he shall carry on his person his pass after the manner of the 
Kaffir; shall be compelled to produce it to any—even native— 
constable who may order him to do so. The registration is to in¬ 
clude a full description of bis person, and his ten digit prints are 
to be impressed for his better identification, much after the manner 
of dealing with criminals. In a word, his position, compatible with 
retention of the last vestige of self-respect, is to be made wholly 
untenable—unless Lord Elgin vetoes the Ordinance. 

It has become necessary for a deputation to journey 6,000 miles 
at great inconvenience and expense to place the true facts before 
the Colonial Secretary. The two gentlemen who have been deputed 
by virtually the whole South AfTic|n British-Indian community to 
use every legitimate effort to pi^ure the veto of this latest, most 
infamous piece of: legislation, are here present this afternoon, and 
wilt, I trust, allow themselves to be persuaded to address the 
meeting. Mr. Ally is a comparatively recent friend of mine, a 
gentleman respected by all who know him, a loyal colonist of many 
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ytan’ txperitnc*, and a self-sacrificing member of his community. 
Mr. Gandhi I have known for many years. Of him I can speak 
only with reverence. I have been privileged to know him with an 
intimacy that is rare between men. The troubles of India's children 
would end ere many weeks were past, could she produce a hundred 
such as he. But this is a digression for which I crave your pardon. 

We proceed to take a brief glance at the position in the Cape 
Colony. There, the British Indian is to all intents and purposes 
on a par with his fellow-colonists. The spectacle affords a refresh¬ 
ing contrast to that we have just contemplated. 

Immigration is restricted under the provisions of the Cape Act, 
which imposes an educational test in a European language upon 
all alike. . 

The Orange River Colony occupies an entirely unique position, 
and is the envy of the rabid anti-Asiatic agitator—the pattern to be 
emulated and striven up to! 

As far back as 1888 the Free State bundled her British-Indian 
settlers bag and baggage out of the territory. This, of course, was 
before the British annexation, but this fact did not prevent the 
Imperial Government looking unconcernedly on, and permitting 
her subjects' interests to be sacrificed on the altar of prejudice and 
greed without let, hindrance, or compensation. 

Delagoa Bay is, of course, Portuguese, not British territory. 
We Enghsh are given to regarding the neighbouring Portuguese 
colonies rather patronizingly. Of Delagoa Bay it is only necessary 
to say that her Indian population live and trade on terms of perfect 
equality with all other sections of the community, are prosperous, 
influential, and highly respected. Of late years British capital and 
British interests have asserted themselves, and much of the land 
and the business of the port of Lorenco Marques is in the British 
hand. It may, of course, only be coincidence, but, oddly enough, 
within the last year or two the advance cry of anti-Indian agitation 
has made itself heard. 

If I have not alrnady quity exhausted your patience, I would 
ask you to bear with me yet a little longer. You have the facts 
substantially before you. Consider with me the lesson we have to 
learn from them. We are all more or less familiar with the gospel 
of the White Man’s Burden. The idea acquired a considerable 
vogue a few years ago. As I understand it, it signifies that we of the 
Western world—the white races—regard ourselves as the chosen 
missionaries to leaven the lump of the benighted outer world with 
At precious yeast of our superiority. 
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The conceit apart, and ignoring the very open question of the 
inherent superiority of our much-vaunted Western civilization over, 
say, that of the old “benighted” East, the picture of a people 
weighted with a sense of responsibility for the uplifting of lowlier 
and less fortunate nations can excite naught but admiration. We 
may wonder, but we must respect. Empire sought and gained in 
such a spirit is nobly acquired, for only under the impulse of an 
honest desire to serve can one people burden itself with the labori¬ 
ous duty of effecting the redemption of another. 

If wisely and conscientiously done, it is a great and noble work. 
It was so done when, to England’s eternal honour, she bled herself 
of much treasure in order that the taint of negro slavery should no 
longer afflict the world. Theoretically, our attitude towards our 
so-called conquered races in India and the colonies is similarly 
prompted j but in practice what we find is that the safe strong 
rock of tried and trusted principle, upon which England alone 
attained to her pre-eminence, has been abandoned for the deceptive 
quicksands of expediency. We have ceased to do what is righteous 
and just and honest simply because it is so. Honesty is no longer 
good enough for its own sake, but only when we think it good policy. 
What, save one long story of expediency in conduct, in place of 
simple trust in and adherence to time-honoured principles, can be 
held to account for the present wretched plight of the British Indian 
under the British Flag ? * 

Could the present difficulty of holding the scales impartially 
between the Indian and European colonist have ever arisen had the 
Imperial Government from the first firmly declined to permit any 
one section of her subjects to treat any other section as an inferior 
and lower order of being ? What else was to be expected from 
sanctioning the “importation” of Indian subjects under the servile 
conditions incidental to indenture ? What else then the cheapening 
of the one people in the ey^s of the other, the sowing of the seed of 
race contempt and hatred and oppression ? It was inevitable that 
the miserable virus then first inoculated should poison and corrupt 
the moral fibre of both Indian and European colonists. 

And what is there that may yet be done at this eleventh hour ? 
Consider what it is that the Bri^h Indian in South Africa is de¬ 
manding. Not an open door for the free ingress of all and sundry 
of his countrymen, hot any political status. He is content with the 
very simple grant and protection of the vested rights of the com¬ 
munity already settled in the colonies ; the application of a reason¬ 
able educational test such as that embodied in the Cape Act upon 
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would-be unmigrants—in short, the simple privilege of living as 
well as letting live. 

Is he to be wholly abandoned to the fate of extinction ? Has 
the Empire in very truth become an Empire in name only ? Is the 
Motherland completely powerless to check the extravagances of her 
children ? ‘ Has the once steady hand grown so shaky that it can 
no longer hold the scales of justice evenly 7 What are the millions 
of India to conclude from these things ? 

Surely there is still time—time to abandon this weak attitude of 
compliance with what at the moment seems easiest, to awaken to 
the true position, and, like the Britannia of old, to once again de¬ 
clare for "St. George and the right" coute que com/;.—L ecture 
delivered by Mr. M. Ritch in London and published in Tht 
Imperial And Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
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INDIA THE TEACHER 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith who needs no introduction to the readers 
of the Indian World recently delivered an eminently interesting and 
learned address at the Victoria League Conversazione, Cheltenham, 
on the subject of What the East can teach the West? This lecture 
has been reproduced in the December number of East and West 
and stands as one of its most valuable contents. 

“ We all come from the East—all that we value most has come 
to us from the East, and in going to the East, not only those who 
have received a special oriental training, but everybody who has 
enjoyed the advantages of a liberal, that is, of a truly historical 
education, ought to feel that he is going to his old home, full of 
memories, if only he can read them.” 

Mr. Smith begins by quoting the above observation made by 
Max Muller and advises the Western European of the twentieth 
century to realise and remember that his religion, secular knowledge 
and power of expression are all inherited ultimately from Eastern 
peoples, now occupying a subordinate political position, and that 
the present predominance of the West is a comparatively modern 
phenomenon. 

With a generous sense of gratitude peculiarly his own, and rare 
in the average Briton, Mr. Smith declares that his special purpose 
in delivering the lecture was to discuss for a few minutes the in¬ 
fluence of India upon modem thought and to acknowledge the debt 
which the West owes to the East 

Afthe short lecture was delivered in an elegant and impressive 
style of language, we are afraid it may lose much of its force and 
fervour if summarised in these pages. We therefore think it wise to 
let the lecturer thus speak for himself: 

We owe to India at least one invention of supreme importance. 
When we write 1905, few of us are conscious that the familiar figures 
are the result of an intellectual feat p^ormed by a nameless genius, 
probably an astronomer of Ujjain in Central India at some time in 
* in the sixth century (four era. All the old systems of arithmetical 
notation, among which the cumbrous Roman numerals are familiar 
to us, were in their several Hrays clumsy and inefficient. The 
Indian invention of decimal figures tmd especially the brilliant 
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discovery of the use of the nought or cipher, equipped mankind 
with an adequate instrument for mathematical research. We 
commonly call the decimal notation ‘ Arabic figures,’ a name which 
enshrines a curious bit of history. During the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the new discovery passed from India to Persia, and so 
on to the' court of our old friend Harun-al-Rashid, Khalif of 
Bagdad, the hero of the Arabian Nighis. The learned men whom 
he delighted to honour, handed on their knowledge to the Muham- 
medan conquerors of southern Spain, and in this way the Indian 
system, transmitted through books written in the sacred language 
of the Muhammedans, became known as the Arabic notation. 

“ In the domain of art India has not much to teach us, because, 
as a learned friend of mine puts it, she ‘meditated, brooded, 
elaborated, but thb originating imagination is not found in the 
dream-life.' Nevertheless, in one department India achieved a 
magnificent success, on original lines, o/s., in her temple architec¬ 
ture of the period extending from the ninth to the close of the 
twelfth century. That great genius, Mr. Fergusson, the historian 
of architecture, when describing the temple at Halabid in Mysore, 
built in the twelfth century, cites it as a masterpiece of design, and 
boldly declares that the arrangements made by its architect for 
breaking up the eastern and western faces so as to give the idea of 
height and full play of light and shade, are ‘ a better way of accom¬ 
plishing what the Gothic architects attempted by their transepts 
and projections.’ He goes on to contrast the temple with the 
Parthenon, regarding the two buildings as ‘ the opposite poles, the 
aipha and omega of architectural design ’ and argues that the great 
value of the study of the best Indian examples is that * it widens 
10 immensely our basis for architectural criticism. It is only by 
becoming familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar from those we 
have hitherto been conversant with, that we perceive how narrow 
is the purview that is content with one form or one passing fashion. 
By rising to this wider range we shall perceive that architecture is 
as many-sided as human nature itself, and learn how few feelings 
and how few aspirations of the human heart and brain there are 
that cannot be expressed by its means.’ Would that our hide-bound 
architects could be induced to take the hint, and go to India for 
some new ideas, which they need so sorely. 

Mr.^Fergusson’s remark that the study of Indian examples of 
architecture has a special value by reason of their dissimilarity from 
familiar styles, has a wider application than that which he gave it, 
and has equal validity in the fields of religious and philosophical 
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speculation, in which the thinkers of India have done work com 
parable with and, in the judgment of competent critics, not inferior 
to that of Plato, Aristotle and Kant. 

“ Our civilisation in the main is Grseco-Roman, our philosophy 
rests upon a Greek basis, and our religion is a compound of Hebrew 
and Greek ideas. Grseco-Roman influence scarcely touched India, 
leaving no traces in that ancient land save in certain schools of art, 
while Jewish ideas never penetrated the Indian mind at all. In 
these indisputable facts lies the secret of the lessons which India can 
teach us. When we study the works of the Indian thinkers, we find 
ourselves confronted with elaborate and profound systems of 
philosophy which owe nothing to Plato, Aristotle, or St. Paul. Be 
the intrinsic value of those systems what it may, they have unique 
interest as an independent development of hunfan thought worked 
out by minds inferior to none in profundity of vision and subtilty of 
exposition. I cannot, of course, attempt to offer even the slightest 
sketch of any one of the many Indian systems of philosophy, but 
if any of my hearers cares to take up the subject, plenty of books 
are available. My desire is to impress upon you the truth that India 
has something to give which the West cannot give, and to emphasise 
the proposition that no modern student of psychology and 
metaphysics can consider himself tolerably equipped for his work, 
unless he has mastered some of the modes of Indian thought. 

** The questions of perennial human interest—to be or not to be, 
the whence and the whither, the real and the ideal, matter and spirit, 
the existence and nature of God and the soul—all these, and many 
more, have been debated for thousands of years by Indian sages of 
many different religions and infinitely diverse schools of thought. 
Although there are few departments of learning which have not 
received new light and new life from ancient Indian literature, and 
from observation of the living museum of beliefs and practices 
which India freely exhibits to discerning eyes, her testimony is of 
specially high value in the domain of religion and mythology. 
Indeed, it might be said with truth that India is the mother of the 
modem sciences of comparative religion and mythology. It is 
equally true that the science of language, or comparative philology, 
is of Indian birth. The discovery q| Sanskrit by Europe effected a 
revolution in men’s ideas of linguistics and chemistry, since the days 
of Lavoisier and Cavendish, does not differ more from the old 
alchemy, than the science of language of Max Muller and Brugmann 
does from the.philology of Home Tooke. But the revolution was 
not effected without conflict, and no man was more ridiculed in his 
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day than Bopp, the author of the first comparative grammar. The 
Scotch philosopher, Dugald Stewart, was so firmly held by the bonds 
of prejudice, that he ventured to print the amazing proposition that 
the whole of Sanskrit literature had been forged by cunning 
Brahmans i '* 

Mr. Smith concludes his splendid paper by quoting MaxMuller 
as he began: Whatever sphere of the human mind you may select 
for your special study, whether it be language, or religion, or 
mythology, or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, primitive 
art or primitive science—everywhere, you have to go to India, 
whether you like it or not, because some of the most valuable and 
most instructive materials for the history of man are treasured up in 
India, and in India only." 


THE VELANS OF MALABAR 

Our readers have heard of the Mappilas and the Thiyas of 
Malabar and it now gives us pleasure to present to them a very nice 
account of TAe Velans of Malabar as published in the November 
number of the Men and Women of ladia. It is stated that, to the 
outsider, Malabar generally appears to be a strange medley of 
curious customs and institutions. Superstitious ceremonies and 
customs* hold a high place in Malabar society, and naturally there 
are several communities in Malabar who are considered to be 
specialists in driving away or propitiating devils, such as Kuttichathen 
and Kariyathen. As these are considered to be the sources of all 
disease, the medical science of Malabar is closely associated with 
sorcery. Among the people who earn a living by medicine and 
sorcery are the Velans. There are many legends concerning their 
origin. According to one of them the Velans descend from 
Velaynda the commander-in-chief of the Devas. The God falling 
in love with a gipsy maiden, Valliyamma, came to the earth in the 
guise of a Brahman and, after many adventures, married her and 
residefi with her on the Paini Hills, Madura District. As, however, 
the children of a god by a mortal being cannot be taken to the 
celestial regions, Velaynda instructing his human children in sorcery 
and medicine, assigned them Malabar as the field of their future 
labours. In order that his children may not suffer from want of 
work, the god sent to Malabar certain devils, peculiar to the country, 
so that the latter may attack mortals and give work to the former's 
progeny. 
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The Velans are hereditary physicians, and are considered to be 
specialists in the cure of rheumatism which they profess to cure 
by shampooing the body for a period of fourteen to forty-one days. 
Although as a class they are not more than mere quacks, there are 
said to be among them several well versed in Ayurveda. While the 
Velan practises medicine, his wife, Valathi, is not idle. Besides 
attending to her household duties, she is an important personage in 
the village. She is considered to be an excellent midwife and an 
expert in women’s and children’s diseases; and in the latter capacity 
she at times avails of the services of her husband. Sickly and puny 
children are said to be “ possessed ” by certain devils, and the 
Valathi says the children will not regain strength and health unless 
the devils are driven away. This devil-driving cpreraony is interest¬ 
ing and lasts for seven days. The Velan wants for this ceremony 
some rice, two cocoanuts, some coloured rice flour, a piece of cloth 
and a few plantain fruits. With coloured rice he makes a magic 
circle on the ground, placing a quantity of rice, a cocoanut and a 
plantain fruit on the northern and southern extremities of the 
diameter of the circle. He folds the cloth round his head. After 
dooing Pooja to the circle and his patron god, Velaynden and 
Ganesha, he asks the mother of the child to sit by the circle with 
the child in her lap. After muttering some incantations, he begins 
to read from a cadjan manuscript—handed down from father to 
son—in a sing song fashion, the history of the birth and childhood 
of Sree Krishna. At the end of every line be asks the mother to 
wave a lighted wick three times over the body of the child and 
throw it extinguished into the circle. The same ceremony is conti¬ 
nued for seven days. At the end of a day’s proceedings, the Velan, 
taking some holy ashes in his hands, throws it on the head of the 
child, calling upon Sree Krishna to protect it, and muttering to 
bimself: “ Let the devil dwelling in the body of this child suffer 
the torture and pain suffered by Baka and the other Rakshasas 
when they were killed by Sree Krishna. In the name of Sree Krishna 
I ask the devil to quit the child’s body. On the seventh day the 
ceremony is ended by tying a magic thread with knots round the 
neck of the child. 

The Velans have a very curious marriage custom. All the 
brothers of a family marry a comilion girl as their wife. They base 
this custom on the legend of Pandavas’ marriage with Draupadi. 
This custom is also prevalent among certain other lowcastes of 
Malabar, though it is gradually falling into disuse, and is now met 
with only in the interior parts of the district. 

*■ 
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The Velans are also professional actors. On Thiruvathira festival 
day when Malayali women have to keep awake at night, Velans and 
Valathis dressed in fantastic costumes and accompanied by a curious 
tom-tom, thudi, visit houses to dance and sing. They are an industri¬ 
ous race, and during spare hours they make artistic Malabar ladies’ 
umbrellas from palmyra leaves and bamboo ribs, lined with beetle 
shells of various colours. The price of these umbrellas range from 
Rs. s to 10. When a Velan is too old and infirm, he keeps a pial 
school to instruct future citizens of the British Empire in the three 
R’s, and is a terror to the truants of the village. The dress of these 
people is very simple. Before the high-caste Nayar they—both men 
and women—are not permitted to cover the upper part of the body. 

_ I 





NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

The welcoming ovation accorded to the Grand Old Man of India 
by the citizens of Calcutta on the morning of the a4th December 
was indeed worthy of the capital of the Indian Empire and the 
occasion was characterised by a spontaneous enthusiasm which has 
been unparalleled in the annals of public demonstrations in this 
country. We are happy to think that we Bengalees have learnt 
at least to respect the person who commands our respect pre¬ 
eminently. 

* • 

• 

The Congress week in Calcutta has witnessed a tremendously 

large number of meetings and conferences besides the sittings of 

the Congress itself. We have had Industrial Conference, Social 

Conference, Thiestic Conference, Temperance Conference, Ladies' 

Conference and meetings of the Arya Samaj and Bharat Dharma 

Mahamandal. These were all presided over by persons of great 

intellectual worth and he must have been a lucky man who has been 

able to attend all these elevating functions. 

* • 

* 

Female education in India, according to the official report for 
this year, shows steady, if not very rapid, improvement. In Bengal 
the number of girls* schools increased by 49 per cent., and the 
attendance by 58 per cent. ; while the number of girls attending 
mixed schools showed an increase of 48 per cent. Madras is also 
making marked progress, as proved by the recorded advance in the 
number of girls’ schools, public and private. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to Bombay. It is only in the United Provinces that we find 
things in a singularly backward condition. Such education as there 
is appears to be very largely monopolised by Indian Christian 
women—a result due, of course, td^he exertions of the missionaries. 
Public opinion, however, both among the Hindus and the Moha- 
medanSi seems to be waking, and there is a reasonable hope that 
matters will gradually improve.— Womanhood, 

• • 
w 
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There are evidently a number of mysterious properties about the 
conch shell in its relation to Indian religious rites and ceremonies 
that require investigation. For instance, a conch with its spirals 
twisting to the right instead of to the left is supposed to be worth 
its weight in gold. Some years ago a conch of that description was 
offered for sale in Calcutta with a reserve price of a lakh of rupees 
placed on it. It was eventually bought in for Rs. 60,000. A right 
spiralled-conch forms the badge of the royal-house of Travancore. 

A correspondent in a Calcutta contemporary, writing to ask the 
reason why the conch shell is blown on every occasion of joy as well 
as alarm, says that Dr. J. C. Bose, the eminent scientist of Calcutta, 
is investigating a hypothesis that the spiral sound waves propagated 
by the conch shell are destructive of the microbes of disease. 

3 

« • 

» 

The death has occurred, at his native village near Chingleput, 
at the age of 49, of Mr. Viraraghava Chariar, an Iyengar Brahmin 
who, although born in humble circumstances, has played a notable 
part in the formation and education of public opinion in Southern 
India, and in saving political propaganda there from the follies and 
excesses which have so often been apparent in Bengal. In associa¬ 
tion with his old college friend Mr. Subramania Iyer, he started the 
Hindu in 1877 as an English weekly, and the capacity, perseverance, 
and moderation of its conductors soon won for it the premier 
position 'among Indian-owned papers in the South, which, in the 
form of a daily, it continues to enjoy. Mr. Chariar took an active 
part in public affairs, and was an earnest worker in the cause of the 
Congress along moderate lines. He retired from the paper some 
time ago.— Times, 

• » 

• 

The famous Indian artist Mr. RavI Varma has passed away at 
the age of 54, in Travancore, to the ruler of which State he was 
related by marriage. He was chiefly self-taught, but when the 
present King paid his visit to India in r 87 5-76 Mr. Ravi Varma had 
already won local fame, and His Majesty, expressing great pleasure 
in some specimens of his work, was presented with two of them by 
the Maharaja of Travancore. One of these pictures, ' A Tamil 
Lady Flaying on the Sarbat,’ had won the gold medal of the Madras 
Art Exhibition, and this was the precursor of innumerable awards 
in all parts of India and also at international exhibitions in Europe 
and America. The admirers of the Duke of Buckingham eng^ed 
Mr. Varma to paint his portrait for the Madras Bimqueting Hall, and 
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he had similar commissions in respect to the successors of the Duke 
in the Governorship of the Southern Presidency. But the com¬ 
mission which did most to establish his fame and make his pictures 
popular was that of the Maharaja of Borada for a series of paintings 
of stories from the great Indian epics for his new paXace.-—Times. 

* * 

* 

The Administration Report of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department for the year 1905-06 shows that the earnings of the year 
were Rs. 16,66,232 or a decrease of Rs. 27,371 on those for 1904-05, 
The expenditure during the year was Rs. 8,91,864 as compared 
with Rs. 10,77,679, during 1904-05, or a decrease of Rs. 1,85,815. 
The net result is a profit of Rs. 7,74,368 for the year. This on a 
total capital expenditure of Rs. 143 lakhsj gives a dividend of 
5’4 per cent. There were no interruptions or stopping of the traffic 
between Karachi and Teheran or between Teheran and London. 
The company’s lines were totally interrupted for over 21 days, 
mainly due to revolutionary troubles in Russia, on the Turkish 
route. The interruptions occurred between Fao and Constantinople, 
lasting 41 days and the working of this route continue to be 
unsatisfactory. Three hundred and ninety-eiglit acts of wilful 
damage were reported during the year on the Teheran-Bushire 
section, and the amount claimed from the Persian Government for 
damages was krans 7,051. Two hundred and eleven^ thousand 
messages containing 2% million words, were transmitted. 

« « 

♦ 

Some interesting particulars are now obtainable about the Tata 
Institute, which is to find its permanent home in Mysore. Dr. W. 
Morris Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S., late Professor of Chemistry at 
University College, Bristol, has arrived in India to take up his post 
as Principal. A suitable site for the erection of the Institute has 
been chosen at Bangalore and the building arrangements are now 
under discussion between the Government of India and the Mysore 
Durbar, who will share the expense of erecting a suitable edifice. 
The endowment of the Institute is formed by the magnificent gift 
of the late Mr. Jamsetjee H. Tats^ and since his death other donors 
have come forward to assist in the realisation of his great project. 
The Maharajah 'of Mysore, accompanied by Mr. Madhava Rao, 
C.I.E., and other members of his Government, is at present 
staying in Calcutta as the Viceroy’s guest, and one of the chief 
objects of the visit is to arrange the constitution and governing 
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body of the Institute. The latter will consist of representatives 
nominated by the Government of India, the Government of Mysore, 
the Tata family and other donors. The question of diplomas, 
degrees, and a charter will be allowed to stand over .—The Academy, 

• « 

« 

The Plague Research Laboratory, Bombay, was originally es¬ 
tablished in 1897 by M. Haffkine for the preparation of Plague 
vaccine and the investigation of pl^ue problems. Other work has 
been added, and by the resolution of June, 1905, the Government 
of India has recognized it as a provincial laboratory for general 
diagnostic and research purposes. Its arrangements and staff have 
been extended acpordingly. The report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. R. Bannerman, I.M.S., Director of the laboratory, concerns the 
year ending March 31st, 1906. Plague work is still the main occu¬ 
pation of the institution, and its accommodation and appliances 
have been placed at the disposal of the Plague Research Commis¬ 
sion. The manufacture of anti-plague vaccine has undergone con¬ 
siderable increase, 'i'he number of doses issued during the year 
was 316,639, against 129,507 in the preceding year. They were 
sent to all parts of British India and the native States where plague 
is prevalent, to Goa, and to countries outside of India. Altogether 
6,202,371 doses of Haffkine’s prophylactic have been sent out since 
the laboratory was started. Stringent precautions are being taken 
to ensure sterility and uniformity. The report contains a large 
body of evidence regarding the safety and success of the inocula¬ 
tions. Some interesting facts are set forth regarding surra, and the 
probabilities of the introduction of sleeping sickness into India are 
intelligently discussed. Arrangements have been made for the 
instruction of hospital assistants in pathological bacteriology and 
for the accommodation of outside workers desirous of conducting 
special researches. A considerable amount of pathological and 
sanitary investigation was accomplished, and executive medical 
officers serving in the Bombay presidency have largely availed them¬ 
selves of the aid afforded by the laboratory in clinical studies. The 
conclusion of the Plague Research Commission that ' plague spread 
among rats and from rats to man by means of the rat flea, and by 
this means only,’ enhances the value of preventive inoculation as 
the chief plague prophylactic.— Medical Journal 
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Orders have been issued to the opium agencies to reduce the 
acreage under poppy cultivation, with the view of effecting a decrease 
in the sale of opium in 1908. 

• • 

The diamond industry of India gives employment to 1,890 per¬ 
sons. During 1905 172*41 carats of diamond were produced in 
India as compared with 286*48 of the previous year. 

* • 

• 

The quantity of salt and that of rock-salt produced in India 
during 1905 were 1,310,800 and 114,210 Metric Tons respectively. 
The import of salt amounted to 433,246 Tons against 486,018 in 
1904. 

* « 

* 

The value of the exports of opium for the eight months ended 
November 30 was J£2^o,ooo less than the value for the similar 
period of last year, and J£^oo,ooo less than that for the period in 
question in 1904. The demand from China has steadily decreased. 
The exports of tea have risen to the extent of ;^5oo,ooo. 

• « 

• 

The notes in circulation in India are given as 4^ crores, 
against which is held 15^ crores in silver coin, 6^ crores in gold 
coin and bullion, 10 lacs in bar silver as part of the gold standard 
reserve, 10 crores in securities. In addition there are 6 J 4 crores 
in gold in England, 2 crores securities, while 4^ crores are in silver 
under coinage, and ^ crore silver in transit. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment holds 2,100,000 ounces in silver. 

• • 

• 

Some remarkable facts have been given by the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce of the enormous output of the Indian mints during 
the past year. So great was the demand for rupees last spring that 
workmen had to attend for fourteen hours daily, and on March aSth 
over 1,000,000 rupees were coinec^in twenty-four hours. The daily 
output of silver and copper coins numbered nearly 1,760,000 pieces, 
and during the y^ the mints at Calcutta and Bombay turned out 
374)4 million coins, beating any of the individual mints in the 
world in output. 

« • 

* 
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There was a considerable rise in the exports of Indian mica 
during 1905, the figures being 133, 159 cwts. for 1905 as against 
18,250 cwts. for 1904. The total value, ;^i42,oo8 against ;€83,i83, 
has not risen in the same ratio, owing to the fact that in Bengal the 
mica now being extracted is of very inferior quality. The number 
of mica mines in the Madras Presidency increased from 56 in 1904 
to 87 in 1905. Some mica was produced in the Ajmir district in 
Rajputana, and mica of fair quality is said to occur in Kishengarh 
State, but does not appear to be mined as yet. As much as 25,641 
cwts. of mica were produced during 1905 the value per cwt. 
being 3*27. 

• * 

• 

The productionjof the Indian gold mines in December was 
much better than for some months previously, being 49,981 ounces, 
compared with 46,033 ounces for April, the lowest monthly return 
during 1906 ; but the total for the past year, nevertheless, shows a 
considerable falling off compared with the returns of the three 
preceding years. The figures are as follows:— 

Ounces. 

1903 ... ... ... 601,411 

1904 ... ... ... 616,838 

1905 ... ... ... 628,415 

1906 ... .... ... 577,260 

The dedine is principally due to the reduction in the scale of 
treatment operaions at the Champion Reef mine, which has been 
necessitated by the unsatisfactory way in which that property has 
been developing at depth for some time past.— T&e Financial Tims. 

« « 

• 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore, with his usual kindness, con¬ 
sented to plant several trees and vines in the grape orchard which 
has been planted in the vicinity of Sankey’s Tank within the last 
few weeks. The growing of grapes on a scientific plan is entirely 
a new experiment in India, but Mr. Paul, the Australian expert, 
who is putting his money into the business, is very confident of 
success. Nearly the whole of fifteen acres in the immediate vicinity 
of Bangalore is planted, 5»ooo plants having been put down. The 
great majority of these are grape vines of choice varieties, but there 
are also apples, pears, Japanese plums, apricots and peaches. Mr, 
Paul has obtained 100 more acres in the neighbourhood of Marika- 
nave, and we hear ten acres of this will be planted this year. The 
appearance of the vines is most promising, and although they have 
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•only been planted out for a couple of weeks, they are shooting 
tfreely.—JTItf Madras Mai!. 

« * 

« 

The output of coal during 1905 has exceeded all previous records, 
tliough the increase has not been so great as in the previous year, 
being only 2*4 per cent, against io'5 per cent, in 1904. As before, 
both Gondwana and Tertiary coalfields contributed to the increase 
the former contributing 7,993,363 and the latter 424t376 statute 
tons. The total provincial production of coal for 1905 was 8,417,739 
statute tons as compared with 8,216,706 tons for 1904. No 
coal was produced during the year either in Kashmir or Burma, 
but in the latter province new fields are being prospected. The 
colliery at Warora has been definitely closed, ia consequence of a 
serious subsidence which took place in the working in March 1906. 
A new field was opened at Chandameta in the Chhindwara district, 
Central Provinces, and produced 1,104 tons. New mines were also 
opened at Davispur in Baluchistan, in the Shahpur district, Punjab, 
and in Sambalpur, and produced small quantities of coal. 

« * 

• 

The exports of Indian coal again exceeded previous records, being 
783,760 tons as against 602,810 tons in r904 but this amount is 
still only a small proportion of the quantity raised and consumed in 
the country. The export value remains about the same, to., from 
lor. to loj. 6 d. per ton. Imports of coal fell oflf considerably, 
from 243,968 tons in 1904 to 188,677 tons in 1905. The cost of 
imported coal is more than double that of the Indian coal, being 
from 22 to 23 shillings per ton. The amount of coal consumed 
on the Indian railways during 1905 was 2,668,424 tons, against 
2,447,341 tons in 1904. This was 317 per cent, of the total produc¬ 
tion against an average of 297 per cent, for the previous five years. 
The average daily attendance at Indian coal mines in 1905 was 
89,995, average output per person employed 93*5 tons, as 

against 88*6 tons in 1904 and 84 tons in 1903.— Eec. Geo. Sur. 

* * 

At a meeting of the Corpbration of Bombay held on Dec. 6th, 
1906, a letter ftom the Secretary to the Government was read, 
announcing that the Secretary of State for India was sending Sir 
H. F. Smith to inquire into certain matters connected with factory 
conditions.in India. On account of the special knowledge of 
Indian conditions possessed by Dr. John Andrew Turner, the 
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executive health officer of Bombay, and in view of the importance 
of the inquiry to that city, the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India were anxious that Dr. Turner should be associated with Sir 
H. F. Smith in the inquiry. The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta then said that nobody was better acquainted than Dr. Turner 
with the condition of labourers in Bombay and his advice would be 
very useful in the inquiry. Plague was also practically absent from 
Bombay and matters were improving in Poona. He therefore 
moved, and it was resolved, that the Government should be inform¬ 
ed that the corporation was willing to allow Dr. Turner to be 
associated with Sir H. F. Smith in the inquiry but that in the event 
of plague increasing seriously he must return to his duties as health 
officer. The municipal commissioner was requested to make 
arrangementts for Carrying on the work of Dr. Turner during hit 
absence on special duty .—The Lancet. 

* * 

« 

The administration of the Excise Department in India has often 
been the subject of questions in Parliament and also of discussion 
in the annual Indian Budget debate, and temperance reformers 
in England will follow with deep interest the recommendation of 
the Excise Committee appointed by Lord Curzon, under the 
presidency of Sir James Thompson, who lately retired from the 
Madras {Executive Council. The report is unanimous, and occupies 
140 pages of print. The committee approve the steady abolition 
of the outstill system, and are of opinion that the contract supply 
system is the best working distillery system that has yet been 
devised, but that the general arrangements for distillery control need 
complete revision in all provinces, except Madras. In respect to 
the wholesale vend of country spirits, the report holds that bonded 
warehouses are the most suitable under contract supply. Proposals 
are made for revision of the rates of duty at present in force in each 
province. The committee find that there is no evidence to support 
the allegation that foreign liquor or any particular variety of foreign 
spirit is more deleterious than country liquor, but hold that owing 
to the absence of control in exporting countries there is sufficient 
danger to make periodical tests necessary. There has been a large 
increase in the consumption of foreign beer, and considerable 
enhancement of duty is recommended. The consumption of foreign 
spirit is stated to be progressing out of proportion to the increase 
of population, this being chiefiy due to a change in the habits 
the middle-class native population. The remedy proposed U 
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increased taxation, and a limitation of the number of shops, 
praticularly those for consumption on the premises. A final chapter 
proposes a greater measure of consolidation of the laws and rules in 
force in the various provinces. On the whole the report may be 
said to uphold the contention of critics of the Excise administration 
of India that the checks hitherto existing to the spread * of 
drunkenness have been inadequate.—The London Times. 

* « 

The Indian Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, which Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy, opened in Calcutta on the 21 st December, is 
an annual affair, but was last held in the capital five years ago, when 
the exhibition was inaugurated. It is, of course, a Swadeshi 
enterprise, but, as the Viceroy’s association wit^ it indicates, its 
promoters display none of that unreasoning hostility to everything 
European that characterises the Swadeshi politician. Some of 
these gentlemen indeed proposed to boycott the exhibition because 
the contract for advertisements was given to a European firm, 
although their offer was the best by many thousands of rupees, and 
because exhibits were accepted from the new Province. The 
Exhibition, however, is fully expected to be the most successful of 
the series. Of the exhibits it will be impossible to speak in much 
detail, but there are, it appears, many encouraging signs of the 
increasing use of modern aids to industry, and a good report on 
this subject may be expected from the Committee of the Indian 
Industrial Conference about to assemble for its second meeting. 
Several new industries started during the past year are represented. 
One is galvanising, a process which the Bengal Galvanising Works 
will demonstrate. Several new match factories have sprung up— 
there are now nearly a score in India—and those exhibiting include 
the Gujerat Island Manufacturing Company, Limited of Ahraeda- 
bad; the Ganga Mata Match Factory of Calcutta; the Amrito 
Match Factory of Bilaspur, Central Provinces ; the firm of Krishna 
Murti Rao of Mysore; and several others in Assam and Bengal. 

Both European and Indian exhibits are included in the machinery 
and textile section. Exhibitors from Cawnpore, Farukkabad, and 
Jullunder show the press and process of calico printing, which forms 
a feature of the M^bamedan industries of Northern India, and a large 
number of looms are shown at work. Machinery of all descriptions, 
including plants for nib-making, pin-making, etc., is exhibited, th» 
exhibitors including Messrs Marshall Sons and Co., Allen Bros., 
Martin and Co., Burn and Co., and Macbeth and . Co. Ail the 
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machinery was selected with a view to its suitability for Indian indus¬ 
tries. Dyeing processes are shown by native firms from Cawnpore, 
Baroda, and Midnapore, while the process of dyeing with synthetic 
indigo is being shown by a German firm of Bombay. 

Among those exhibiting in the Pottery Department are Messrs. 
G^. Henderson and Co., the^ Bengal Artificial Stone Company, 
Burn and Co., Acerboni and Co., who exhibit a fine selection of 
mosaic tiles and the Calcutta Pottery Works j while there will also 
be specimens of Goa fine art pottery and Chunar pottery. Those 
contributing to the Glassware Department will be the Himalayan 
Glass Works, Limited of Dehra Dun; the Oriental Glass Works, 
Limited of Aligarh ; the Upper India Glass Works' of Umballa; 
and Messrs. Nariman Manuckjee Pehowalla of Bombay. An 
exhibit of mica chimneys by the native firm of Messrs. Dunda and 
Co. of Calcutta is a feature of this section. All the stoneware 
exhibited comes from Jaipur and Gya, the chief exhibitors being 
the Jaipur School of Art and S. N. Mukerjee of Jaipur. 

Numerous specimens of native craftmanship in metalware are 
shown from Lucknow, Benares, Jaipur, Mymensingh, Amritsar, 
Murshidabad, and other places. The Indian Aluminium Company 
have a stall devoted to their manufactures, and aluminium goods 
are also shown by the Ganesh Flour Mills of Delhi who have, in 
addition to their flour business, an aluminium department. 

Sur^ying and mathematical instruments, telescopes, micro¬ 
scopes, spectacles, all kinds of stationery, watches and clocks, discs 
and cylinders for talking machines, oilman’s stores, condiments, 
woodwork, all of Indian manufacture, help to make the Exhibition 
the more convincing as a demonstration of the country’s industrial 
capacity. Large sections are also devoted to fine arts, agriculture, 
and miscellaneous exhibits, and the exhibition, as a whole, has 
been so well supported that the accommodation originally planned 
had to be almost doubled. London Commrdal Inielligence. 
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East and West t 

Bande Mataram: This is the title of an eminently readable and 
sympathetic paper that occupies, we are happy to say, the place of 
honour in the November number of Eas/ and West. We must 
confess we cannot subscribe ourselves to some of the views taken 
by the writer, yet, we are glad to note that he entertains the pious 
hope that the Hindus and Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal may 
‘ dwell together in amity as they have always done since the old 
evil days so graphically described in the opening chapters of Bankim's 
Anandamatha.' The writer has signed his paper as a ' Friend of 
Bengal,’ but we are afraid the disguise is quite apparent, for, the 
scholarly mode of treatment and the impressive style of language 
betray the old familiar hands of the retired civilian whose articles 
written from his island-home have now and then appeared in these 
pages. Mr. H. Bruce contributes an able and elaborate review of 
Dr. Stein’s book on Kashmir. Sirdar Madhav Rao V. Kibe takes 
an appreciative notice of the ‘ Memoirs of General Sir Henry Daly, 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E.,’ in the course of an article entitled * Central India 
under Sir Henry Daly.’ The article includes an instructive biogra¬ 
phical sketch of Major Daly. Mr. James Cassidy contributes 
an excellent sympathetic article discussing the much-talked-of matter 
of Social Intercourse between Indians and Anglo-Indians and suggests, 
towards the close of his paper, as many as half-a-dozen remedies for 
bringing about a better feeling between these two communities. Mr. 
Gobin Chunder Dhur gives an interesting account of Earl of 
Dalhousids Indian Career. Mrs. O. M. Fox’s appreciative paper 
dwelling upon the Music of the East and West is followed by Mr. 
S. N. Shivanath Sinha’s article advancing some arguments in favour 
of the establishment of An English Public School in the Hills for the 
education of Indian boys. Under the heading of Outcastes, Shudras 
and Plague^ ‘ Alpha ’ writes an article which deals with more topics 
than one, but the main purpose of th| writer seems to be directed to 
a discussion of the hygienic condition of the people. The Editorial 
Note dilates upon A National System of Education. We are very 
much delighted to find that unlike its immediate predecessors, the 
November number of our Bombay contemporary bristles with 
Indian subjects. 
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The Indian Review 

The November number opens with a short article from the pen 
of the Editor himself on the subject of The Bank Failures in 
Madras. Mr. G. Subramaniya Aiyar, B.A., puts forward A Plea for 
nn Indian^ Bank which is followed by a brief paper on Investments 
fo^Indians in the course of which the European writer advises the 
Indians to invest their capital in Government Paper or some such 
concerns as the Port Trusts, Municipal Debentures and Railway 
Shares. Mr. Frederick Barr contributes a short biographical sketch 
of ‘ Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart ’ who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces of India about the year 1880. Next we come 
accross a readable biographical account of the late Mr. Justice 
Tyabji illustrated by a shabby half-tone portrait of the famous dead. 
With the next three contributions we have but little to do. Mr. J. 
B. Pennington has a very useful paper on The Indian Sugar 
Industry. The Constitution of Native States is the reproduction of 
an important memorandum originally contributed by the Late Raja 
Sir T. Madhava Rao to the columns of the Hindu newspaper. Mr. 
S. Venkatanarasimha Row writes an interesting historical account 
of Krishna Deva Raya and his time and Mr. Hari Bilas Sarda has 
an evidently learned paper dealing with the progress of Mathematics 
in Ancient India. 


Men and Women of India 

A brilliant half-tone portrait of ‘ Panditani Sarala Devi Chaudhu- 
rani, b.a.,’ has found place upon the title page of the November 
number of our illustrated contemporary; but we think the picture 
has been a little bit manly and ungraceful. About four dozens of 
pictures have appeared in the number the most beautiful among 
them being those representing (i) a Shan Archer, (2) the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gangadhar Rao M. Chitnavis, (3) H. H. Raja Rajavarma Raja, 
(4) Sakuntala writing a letter to Dushraanta (5) the celebration of 
the Car Festival in South Travancore and the Royal procession 
through Benares. Among the several articles published in the 
number under notice, the most remarkable are those on the Velans 
of Malabar and the Indian Stage and our readers may look for the 
former, elsewhere in these pages. The biographical sketches of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis and Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratnam 
Mudaliar are very much instructive and, as such, should repay a 
careful perusal. The number closes with a list of applicants for 
Indian Patents. 
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1006 


Date. 

1. Railway Traffic is at a stand-still in Ceylon owing to a heavy 
flood. 

2. Severe famine at Sunamgunj in Sylhet. 

3. H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley visited the Chingleput Reformatory. 

4. Plague is raging virulently at Cawnpur and Hathras. 

5. The first meeting of the Indian Telegraph Committee was held 
at Bombay. 

6. In course of a discussion in the House o^ Commons over the 
Partition of Bengal, Mr. Morley reiterated Sir H. C. Bannerman’s 
statement about the submission of ‘new facts on good authority.’ 

7. The Government of India starts an enquiry into the whole ques¬ 
tion of Octroi Taxation. 

8. The students of the Calcutta Campbell Medical School are under 
strike. 

9. Death of Maharajah Sir Pratap Narain Singh of Ajudhiya. 

TO. A vast and influential meeting of the creditors of the late Messrs 
Arbuthnot and Co. was held in the Triplicane High School. 

11. At the first meeting of the Reception Committee of the 22nd 
Indian National Congress, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was unanimously 
elected President and a strong Executive Committee consisting of 25 
members was formed. 

12. An influencial meeting was held at the Madras Banqueting Hall 
under the presidency of H. E. the Governor, for the purpose of collecting 
subscriptions to afford relief to those who have been rendered destitute 
by the Arbuthnot failure. 

13. The annual Convocation of the Allahabad University. 

14. Two destructive fires occurred at Dongri and Tardeo in Bombay. 

15. The Sind-Hyderabad Treasury was gutted by a violent fire. 

16. An epidemic of small-pox at Darjeeling. 

17. A meeting of the All-India Standing Congress Committee was 
held in Bombay. 

18. H. E. Lord Kitchener visited the Aligarh College and expressed 
his interest in Mahomedan education. 

19. A smart shock of earthquake at Simla. 

20. The Calcutta Corporation adopted a retrograde rule of excluding 
the Press and the public from their deliberations. 

21. The Jamal pore Railway Workshop h{is been completely closed. 

23. The princely endowment of Rs. 40,000 worth of property made by 
Mr. K. Perraju for a National School at Ramachandrapuram is reported 
from Madras. 

24. The Surma Valley Association is affording gratuitous relief to the 
famine-stricken people of Sunamgunj. t 

27. The Director of Public Instruttion, Bengal, issued important 
, papers connected with the Zenana Education scheme. 

28. The Government of India have ordered to prohibit the bringing 
of cocaine into India. 

29. The annual meeting of the Calcutta Science Association was held 
under the presidency of Mr. Justice Mukerjee. 

30. Presiding at the St. Andrew’s Dinner, Mr. Norman McLeod made 
a fierce attack against the Bengalee Press. 
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Reflections on Men and Things 

By the Editor 

V. " 

The twenty-second session of the Indian National Congress is 

THE xxnnd INDIAN ^ outstanding 

national CON- events have passed from the region of specu- 

lation to the domain of history. Most of the 
political prophesies made in connection with it from Printing House 
Square and Fleet Street have been falsified and all idle imaginings in 
India have been laid at rest. The session of 1906 threatened at one 
time to be the last meeting of the Congrees—such was the hopeless 
nature of the division of its two wings—and to put an end to an 
institution which has taken no small a part in welding the various 
peoples of India Into one single nationality and focussing all the 
patriotic forces in the country and formulating the aspirations of 
our people. But instead of being the last, the Congress seems 
to have entered into a new period of activity and usefulness 
with the session of 1906. The number of delegates which came 
to close upon 2000 and the phenomenal attendance of visitors 
testified in no mistakable way to the growing interest and en¬ 
thusiasm of the educated classes for the Congress. The presence 
of the leaders of the intellectual aristocracy of all the different 
provinces of India did also contribute not a little to the dignity 
and impprtance of the last meeting. And lastly a large contingent 
of ladies had come out of their seclusion not only to add to 
the pictur^queness of the gathering but to inspire the men of 
the Congress with courage and confidence regarding the political 
destiny of the Indian Nation. These are certainly features of the 
last session of the Indian Congress which no historian of that 
institution will fail to ignore, but they were not the principal elements 
which made it the most memorable session of the Congress ever 
held. The brilliant address of Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, the magnetic 
and noble personality of the president, the stagey demonstrations 
of some representatives of the extreme party in the Subjects 
Committee and the curtailment of the number of Resolutions put 
before and adopted by the Congress are features which have given 
the last session a distinctive significance all its own. 

The Congress of 1906 was well worth holding if only to listen to the 
brilliant speech which the Hon. Dr. Rash Behary 
Ghose delivered before it as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. A great student of English 
literature and politics, Dr. Ghose writes and speaks English as very 
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few Englishmen can, and some flashes of his humour remind us of 
the best forms of Charles Lamb, De Quincy and Sydney Smith. 
Dr. Chose has also, like Lord Rosebury, the happy kn^ of turning 
out neat phrases and quoting classical authors for pithy expressions. 
‘ Sedition in the folds of the umbrella,* ‘ immoderate use of the taxed 
salt of India,’ * India is not an oyster to be opened with the swi^d * 
will pass on to several generations, and ' the interruption in the 
Anglo-Indian’s monopoly of philanthropic work,* ‘ signiflcant glances 
across the walnuts and the wines ’ and the suggestive statement 
that ' natural history does not furnish any instance in which a lion 
has degenerated into a tiger in India’ are all too good to be lost 
But it is not as an uncommonly good speaker of King’s English or 
as a coiner of happy phrases that we appreciate Dr. Chose but for 
the statesmanship and breadth of view which generally characterise 
his public utterances. In the last Congress he beat all his previous 
performances hollow and rose to a pitch which none other of his 
living countrymen can aspire to. 

Dr. Chose’s address to the last Congress notices in broad outline 
the present political situation of India and touches all the salient 
points of that situation in as happy and convincing a way as to 
leave nothing to be desired. His reference to the late Mr. Ananda- 
mohan Bose was perhaps the best of all the tributes to the memory 
of the deceased that have yet appeared in this country and does 
one’s heart good to read and remember. Lord Curzon wasr perhaps 
the most severely criticised Viceroy that ever came out to rule 
India since the dark days of the Mutiny, but no criticism was ever 
so bitter and telling as that which Dr. Ghose levelled against him. 
We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing below one particular 
passage from Dr. Ghose’s speech in this connection:— 

“ His Lordship, as we all know, had a horror of playing to the gallery and 
loved to do good by stealth and, I have no doabt, blushed when he found it fame 
In Printing House ^naie. But even his best friends now admit that it was a 
great pity his Lordship did not rest on his laurels when he had solved his 
twelve problems,—a highly ss^estive number but, 1 dare say, it was a mere 
coincidence.” 

Dr. Ghose’s address is full of brilliant sallies of this kind, 
but we regret we have not space enough to reproduce them all in 
these pages. His cutting reference to the Queen of Carthage and 
the Roman augurs and the Frofessoip of Laputa in connection with 
certain classes of Mahomedan agitatms and Anglo-Indian journalists 
< will go down as some of the best things ever said on a Congress 
platform and might even mend the ways of some of these men. 
But however splendid Or. Ghose may be as a controversialist, it 
it as a statesman that he shines best and it is in this connection 
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that we shall now present our readers with some of the notable 
views which has found expression in the address under discus* 
sion. Reg^j^ding the class of political agitators which has come 
to be described recently as ‘ the extremist party’, Dr. Ghose 
says 

V It would be idle to deny and 1 do not pretend to deny that the reactionary 
policy pursued by the late Viceroy has left behind it a burning sense of helpless¬ 
ness and humiliation and has driven some of my country-men, as yet small in 
numbers, almost mad with indignation. They are, generally speaking, impulsive 
young men of whom I would say nothing harsher than that they seem to me to 
love their country not wisely but too well. But to charge them with open or 
covert disloyalty is to forget that mere academic discussion is not sedition nor 
pious opinions a crime. I say pious opinions, because no man out of Bedlam 
and very few even inade it regard such discussions as falling within the range of 
practical politics.” 

He advises his younger countrymen to hope and agitate and 
persevere, and tdlls them in Marcus Aurelius’s words not to expect 
too much at once 

“ Hope not for the RepubUc of Plato bnt be content with ever so small an 
advance and look on even that as a g^n worth having.” 

Regarding the mission of England in India, Dr. Ghose has de 
pkted the situation in a masterly way. Here is what he says on this 
subject• 

** I can never believe that England will ever forget her duty to India where 
she came not as a conqueror bnt as a deliverer, with the ready acquiescence of 
the people, to 'heal and to settle’, to substitute order and good government for 
disorder and anarchy, to lit ' stone to stone again,’ and restore that edifice 
which had been slowly and peacefully built up by tbe wisest and best of 
the Indiafi sovereigns. That task has now been accomplished, white-winged 
peace now broods over the whole land and it only remains for England now 
to fit us gradually for that autonomy which she has granted to her colonies. 
Then and not till then will the mission of England in India be accomplished and 
the glorious dream of Akbar realised—a dream which did not, I am sure, issue 
from the gate of ivory.” 

There is a ring of inspiration in the following rhapsody in 
which Dr. Ghose mdulges himself ; “ Mr. Motley is now engaged 
iiiv digging the grave of bureaucracy ; and you can almost hear 
the thud of the spade and the music, yes, tbe music of the knell. 
Brother delegates, be of good cheer for, lo, the winter is almost past, 
the rain is over and gone, and the flowers begin to appear on the 
earth.” Oh t what a long time flowers have not grown in India and 
nothing but blight has been noticed in all departments of our 
natioiml aspiration and thought. 

We do not intend to inflict upon our readers further quotations 
from Dr. Ghosh’s speech and should conclude our observations 
on it with the remark that be has delivered a courageous and manly 
message to his countrymen which they would do well ta follow 
through good report and evil. 
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TTie address of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji delivered before the 
Congress has no literary grace to boast of but is 
Sho^j^i^fesi expressions of sincere convysdons. He 

begins by saying, and he quotes chapter and verse 
in support of his statement, that Indians are British Citizens who ar|B 
fully entitled to all the rights and privileges which are enjoyed^t>y 
Englishmen themselves and that by pledges given by the late Queen 
Victoria and by the present King-Emperor they have a right to be 
treated on the same footing as people who are born in England. Mr. 
Naoroji is, no doubt, technically right but unfortunately he bases his 
claim to British citizenship upon lapsed documents and unhonoured 
proclamations. He knows as much as any body else in this world 
that the British citizenship which he lays claim to was not won 
by us and was promised to us in a fit of politick generosity. We 
have, therefore, no reasons to complain if the present-day Anglo- 
Indian rulers do not set much store by the State documents on which 
he claims British citizenship. But we presume that this portion of his 
speech was addressed not to his fellow-countrymen in India but to 
his fellow-citizens in England and as such it appears to be a re¬ 
minder which was badly wanted. But whether ministers in England 
will care for the pledges which have from time to time been given to 
the Indian people or whether the people of India will rest their 
claims to British citizenship on those pledges is a question which 
has for the present only an academic interest and need not therefore 
invite much discussion. It is perfectly immaterial to the people 
of India whether royal proclamations or State grants or Charter 
Acts are interpreted in a pettifogging spirit or otherwise by Anglo- 
Indian statesmen, for even on a generous and liberal interpretation 
of proclamations a nation cannot thrive and prosper. It must 
Uarn to know its rights, press its claims and win them by moral 
force. *No pain, no gain’ applies to nations as much as -to 
individuals. 

As to the rights which Mr. Naoroji claims on behalf of his 
countrymen there cannot be two opinions. Mr. Naoroji defines 
these rights in the following words : 

" I. Just as the administration of the United Kingdom in all 
services, departments and details is in the hands of the people 
themselves of that country, so should iwe in India claim that ad- 

. ministration in all s.ei'vices, departments and details should be in 

* . 

the bands of the people themselves of India. 

3 . As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all taxation 
and legislation and the power of spending the taxes are in the hands 
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of the representatives of the people of those countries so should 
also be the rights of the people of India. 

3. Ail,|inancial relations between England and India must be 
just and on a footing of equality, that is, whatever money India may 
find towards expenditure in any department—civil or military or 
naval—to the extent of that share should Indians share ip all the bene 
fits of that expenditure in salaries, pension^ emoluments, materials, 
etc., as a partner in the empire as she is always declared to be.” 

The above appears to be a clear enough enunciation of the 
rights we should claim and struggle for. It goes without saying 
that unless and until all the public services in this country are 
manned by Indians and full representation is granted to us to guard 
the interests of the people and spend their taxes to their benefit, 
and the financial* relation between England and India be fairly 
adjusted we can never become a powerful and prosperous people. 

This leads us on to the central idea in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
address—* self-government or swaraj like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies.’ For the first time in the history of the Congress 
has such a large question been raised and it, therefore, needs a little 
discussion. It is difficult to find from Mr. Naoroji’s address the 
particular kind of self-government which he desires to be adopted 
in India. For, there is a good deal of difference, as every student 
of politics knows, between the autonomous government of England 
and the self-government of the Colonies under British suzerainty. 
We look in vain for any definite light on the subject in the presi¬ 
dential address and we are nowhere told whether we should strive 
after perfect freedom as they have in England or for the sort of 
government which now obtains in the Colonies. It may, however, be 
gathered from his constant appeal to British statesmen and from his 
significant omission of all reference as to the Army and to the 
Afence of India by land and sea that Mr. Naoroji wants British 
suzerainty to last. If that be the interpretation of his ideal of self- 
government, then no sane man will have any quarrel with him. 

Nor does Mr. Naoroji want self-government all at once or think 
that it can be immediately introduced. There have been some 
publicists who have interpreted Mr. Naoroji as going in for imme¬ 
diate swaraj; but a careful perusal of his speech does not bear 
this idea out. At one place he says : education on the one 
hand, and actual training in administration on the other hand, will 
bring the accomplishment of self-government far more speedily 
than many imagine.” In another place he says: " if the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do thmr duty towards 
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the Indian people they have every ability and stetesmanship to 
devise means to accord self-government within no distant time.” 

From the above extracts it would appear that Mr. 'l^aoroji is 
neither a fire-eater nor an extremist and that he believes in the actual 
equipment of a people for self-government/ That is the view 
which all sensible politicians are bound to take, and it is a<.[/fty 
that Mr. Naoroji has been interpreted in some quarters to have 
advised his countrymen to take a big jump into the unknown. Like 
all reasonable men who believe in the evolution of progress and who 
think that a fitness and equipment is required for the fulfilment of all 
natural ambitions, Mr. Naoroji also believes that we need a schooling 
very badly. In words of ringing sincerity, Mr. Naoroji asks his 
countrymen to bear in mind that " while we put the duty of leading 
us on to self-government in the hands of the present British 
statesmen, we have also the duty on ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing our 
Indian people for the right understanding, exercise and enjoy¬ 
ment of self-government and on the other hand of convincing 
the British people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights.” With this view he exhorts his countrymen to form 
organisations for the purpose of "informing the people of their 
rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim this right by 
petition, (and Mr. Naoroji may very well have added by every sort 
of moral pressure known in political warfare) and when th^ rights 
are obtained to exercise and enjoy them.” 

Mr. Naoroji has no misgivings as to how this can be done, 
for he urges that education must be most vigorously disseminated' 
among the people and goes in for free and compulsory primary 
education. It is strange and curious that the school of politicians 
which goes into hysterics over the idea of autonomy and self- 
government says very little about, and does still less for, spreadik^ 
education among the masses—the only means that has been found 
most effective and successful in raising nations to the modem 
standard of civilisation and fitting them for autonomy. 

After having said all that he had got to say on the question 
of British citizenship and on the position of the Indians in the 
future, Mr. Naoroji had the courage to tell the Indian Congress that 
our future is not altogether dark an^that there is no cause to lose 
heart. Almost in a spirit of admoninon the great patriot-seer of 
.India says to his coun^men that " the fact we have more or less 
failed hitherto is not because we have petitioned too much but 
that we have petitioned too little.” " Inform,” Mr. Naoroji says, 
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"inform the Indian people what their rights are and why and 
how they should obtain them and inform the British the rights 
of the Indian people and why they should grant them.” If our 
countrymen will accept this programme and follow this advice, Mr. 
Naoroji must be considered to have come to India to preside 
ovSt^he last Congress in his eighty-second year not entirely in vain. 

As to the resolutions adopted by the last Congress it is a matter 

Tht Rf i ift ltrtlftiu congratulation that they were so few in num¬ 

ber and so well expressed. Excepting that on the 
resolution on the .Bengal boycott the Congress went out of its way 
to give an unsolicited legal opinion and on the resolution on national 
education it desired the people to take up the question of education on 
'national lines' which is difficult to understand and hard to define and 
the fact that the resolution on the separation of judicial from execu¬ 
tive functions was not happily worded, there is hardly much to take 
exception to in the principal resolutions. The resolution on the 
constitution of the Congress however leaves much to be desired. 
There ought to be some principles to which all men who aspire 
to come to the Congress as delegates must subscribe and some rules 
to guide the organisation of the Congress. There ought also to be some 
qualifications for delegates so that the actual constitution of the 
Congress may leave no suspicion as to its respectability and repre¬ 
sentative character. We hope however that when this question comes 
up for discussion at the next Congress at Nagp6re these points will 
receive due consideration. 

We will conclude our criticism of the last Congress by ex¬ 
pressing our great regret that sufficient care was 
not taken to select the right men to speak to 
the resolutions. It is a great pity that the annual 
rmorts of the Congress afford very poor reading and that no attempt 
is^oade for the improvement of the general standand of the speeches 
delivered before the Congress. Is it too much to expect that only 
those men will be allowed to speak who have made any particular 
study of any of the subjects taken up by the Congress and who have 
got any new informations to give or any new arguments to advance 
upon those subjects ? We suppose that irresponsible speaking can be 
suppressed by inviting responsible men to speak on the subjects of 
their choice at least a month before the Congress takes place. 
The Congress has certainly not added to its reputation for wisdom 
by not providing for careful consideration of political problems in 
its consdtution. At any rate the present arrangement is too bad to 
be allowed to go on. 
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TTie Englishman says r—" The tone of The Indian World 
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